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Art. L—PRESBYTERIANISM AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Prof. E. D Morris, D.D., Lane Theological Seminary. 


Amone@ the productions which have secured to the name of 
Albert Barnes a permanent place in Presbyterian literature, 
prominence might well be given to his brief treatise on the 
Affinities of Presbyterianism. First delivered as an address be- 
fore the Presbyterian Historical Society, then published by re- 
quest in one of our denominational reviews, and afterward issued 
by the Publication Committee as a tract for the times, this 
admirable treatise has been read by hundreds of ministers and 
thoughtful laymen in different sections of the country, and has 
done much both to shape the popular conceptions of Presbyte- 
rianism, and to give tone and quality to our denominational life. 
With no trace of sectarian partisanship, and without excessive 
partiality for the type of polity and of doctrine which it com- 
mends, this tract defines most happily the marked relationship 
or affiliations between Presbyterianism on one side, and certain 
types of mind, certain forms of culture, certain stages and ten- 
dencies in society, on the other. Presbyterianism has rarely 
seen in such brief compass so exact, comprehensive, just, ex- 
quisite a portraiture of itself as it is, or so wise and inspiring a 
delineation of what it ought to be, as one of the main forms of 
Protestantism, and one of the foremost regenerative forms in 
modern life. 

But while the existence of such special affinities is to be rec- 
ognized, and while such specific incentive and stimulation are 
gratefully to be accepted, may it not be wise to inquire whether 
this view, when carried into practice, does not involve some seri- 
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ous liabilities? Ifit be granted that*the Presbyterian polity 
and the Calvinistic system of doctrine are naturally allied, and 
as a matter of history do invariably exist together; if it be 
granted that these are more attractive to certain classes of mind 
in any community, or to any community at a given stage in its 
development and culture, than any other existing combination 
of faith and order; ifit be granted that Presbyterianism thus 
fills a peculiar place and office in Christendom, and that it pos- 
sesses some special qualities and capabilities of this sort which 
ensure to it eminent success, wherever these natural conditions 
appear; are we, therefore, at liberty to infer that our Presby- 
terianism can exist and flourish only where such specific affini- 
ties occur? May we presume that, because certain types of 
mind are naturally in sympathy with our system of doctrine or 
our mode of government, there must be other types, different in 
constitution or training, to which such doctrine and government 
are naturally repulsive, and over which these are not likely to 
exert any beneficent influence? Shall we conclude that, since 
Presbyterianism spontaneously allies itself with intelligence, 
with education, with free government, with a high grade of civi- 
lization, it can thrive only where these abound, and must give 
way to other varieties of Christianity, Protestant or Papal, 
wherever such natural conditions are wanting ? 

These inquiries are more practical than may at first sight be 
supposed. There is some danger that our Presbyterianism may 
be regarded as the religion of a class or a period, rather than as 
a form of Christianity suited to all varieties of humanity, and 
capable of prospering under all social conditions ; some danger 
that its loyal adherents may fall into the error of presuming that 
its special mission is to the more cultivated or affluent as influ- 
ential classes in society, that its work for Christ is substantially 
finished when it has reached and affected these leading classes, 
and that there are considerable portions or sections of such so- 
ciety for whose salvation it has but slight resources and conse- 
quently but small responsibility ; some danger, in a word, that 
under the influence of such views, carried to extremes, our de- 
nomination may become seriously narrowed alike in aim and in 
influence, and may even forfeit in some degree its true historic 
character and glory as, in the broadest sense of that phrase, a 
missionary type of Protestantism. It is no needless or intrusive 
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act to warn our ministry against any conceptions of Presbyte- 
rianism which would tend on any side to diminish their ardor in 
that work of universal evangelism to which their divine commis- 
sion is calling them. Nor is it intrusive or needless to implore 
our membership to divest themselves of every inclination to neg- 
lect, under whatever impulse of denominational pride, the mul- 
titudes who may stand below them in the scale of earthly sta- 
tion, but who constitute the main material from which our 
Christian sects derive their accessions and their strength. And 
well will it be for our denomination if, in the style and arrange- 
ments of our churches, in the forms of our worship, in the pre- 
sentation of our doctrines, in the peculiaritiés of our organiza- 
tion, and in the mode and range of our activities, we steadfastly 
maintain our claim to be, not the fatth of a class or a period, 
but A RELIGION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

This caution is greatly emphasized in our land and times by . 
the vastness and the urgency of that work of general evangeliza- 
tion to which all branches of American Protestantism seem, at 
the present hour, to be divinely summoned. Looking at the 
willions who throng our cities, greater and smaller, we are com- 
pelled to recognize the appalling fact that a large proportion of 
them are living neither under the nurture of Protestantism, nor 
even beneath the training of Catholicism, but rather in utter ir- 
religion, verifying to the letter the apostolic description: “ having 
no hope and withoutGod in the world.” Looking at the millions 
who corstitute our rural population, we are compelled to note, 
at least in many sections, a gradual retreating of religion toward 
municipal centres, not unlike the retrocession of blood toward 
the heart in certain stages of disease: a process which is leaving 
no small part of that population in a state of practical ungodli- 
ness, and of increasing social and moral degeneracy. Two great 
fields of effort, both imperative and urgent in their claim, are 
thus opening to the view of American Protestantism; the con- 
centration of evangelical influence upon the unsanctified masses 
of our cities,and the diffusion of the truth and grace of the Gos- 
pel among these neglected rural classes.* And must not Pres- 

* Nothing is here said respecting the solemn problem of the South: and yet is 
it not becoming clear that the social and political difficulties in that section, which 
are baffling the wisdom of statesmen, and proving the worthlessness of legal nos- 


trums, can be healed only by the combined, energetic, loving ministrations of 
our evangelical Christianity ? 
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byterianism accept its share of this work and this responsibil- 
ity? Can it excuse itself on the plea that it has only a select 
mission to certain classes in this vast aggregate, or to such lo- 
calities as are sufficiently cultivated to understand and appre- 
ciate it? May it turn away from these perishing multitudes in 
city and country to train its polished artillery upon the wise, 
the mighty, the rich, the noble? Dare it assume that its doc- 
trine and order, its methods and appointments, its qualities and 
tendencies, are such as unfit it to share in this general work of 
evangelization ? Or is it summoned, at this remarkable juncture 
in American life, to exhibit its true character, and make itself 
beneficently known and felt among the evangelical churches of 
the land as a religion for the people? 

If these special affinities are in any degree disqualifying the 
Presbyterian Church frgm taking a prominent part in such 
evangelistic work, and constraining it rather to become the faith 
of a class or an epoch, the fact may be made apparent by either 
of two methods: by an examination of Presbyterianism in its 
interior and essential qualities, or by a consideration of its actual 
career and its comparative success. In each of these methods, let 
us make the investigation. 

I. Our Doctrinzs : are they suited to the people, and accept- 
able with the people? There is a pregnant sense in which all 
evangelical truth—the truth on whose divine efficiency all 
brancbes of Protestantism are alike relying, is unacceptable to 
mankind of whatever social grade. The Gospel of Christ is not 
welcome to the depraved taste—not congenial to the degenerate 
nature. This painful fact confronts all who, under whatever de- 
nominational banner, go forth to proclaim to these perishing 
multitudes the tidings of redemption. But so far forth Presby- 
terianism bears only its proportion of a common burden, and 
instead of soliciting exemption on this ground, it ought to find 
here an argument for greater zeal and urgency in publishing, 
together with other evangelical churches, the common salvation. 
For, next to the constraining love of God, as exhibited in the 
Gospel and experienced by the regenerate heart, what incentive 
to such effort equals that found, not merely in the sin, butin the 
blindness, the unbelief, the spiritual insensibility of the world. 

If any special disability exists in the sphere of doctrine, it 
must lie in that Calvinism which the Presbyterian Church ac- 
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cepts as the best expression of the Gospel system, and by which 
that church is consciously distinguished from other sections of 
evangelical Christendom. If it be true, as we believe, that such 
Calvinism expresses more clearly and fully than any other human 
system the pure teaching of Scripture ; and if it were also true 
that it is less readily received by some because it contains most 
completely the essential and salutary truth of Christianity ; the 
obligation to proclaim it to the world would certainly not be 
diminished, but would rather be immeasurably enhanced by such 
a contrast. Loyalty both to the system and to the Scripture 
would require every sincere Presbyterian to publish abroad all 
the more earnestly his cherished form of faith, even at the 
hazard of unfavorable comparison with other types of doctrine 
—if such there are—which win the sympathies of men more 
easily by the omission of those stern, searching, humbling ele- 
ments of the Gospel which Calvinism specially represents and 
emphasizes. 

But is it true that our system of doctrine, when intelligently 
and judiciously presented, meets with any peculiar impediments? 
It may be true that Calvinism makes some special drafts upon 
the diligence and the thoughtfulness and the culture of those 
who hear it presented ; and that, while some are strongly at- 
tracted to it by this peculiarity, others shrink spontaneously 
from the serious, honest, prolonged meditation to which it in- 
vites them. It is certain that as a system it touches our hu- 
manity at many points which are very tender because they are 
so vital ; that it aims to awaken very profound and solemn views 
of sin in what are its most essential characteristics; that it 
penetrates the conscience very deeply, and seeks to develop a 
most solemn sense of both guilt and need before God. It is cer- 
tain that no type of Christianity presents broader, or nobler, or 
more impressive conceptions of redemption; or enables men 
more fully to realize how, from their helplessness and their sin, 
the wondrous scheme of grace gives complete deliverance. But 
do such peculiarities constitute the weakness of Presbyterianism 
in evangelistic effort, or do they contain the blessed secret of its 
strength? Has this type of Christian doctrine been potent in 
the world in defiance of these, or because of them? Have those 
who have promulgated it sueceeded by keeping these peculiari- 
ties in the background, or by pressing them out into full, decisive 
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prominence? Are not these—these and no others—the living 
arguments by which we have been enabled as a denomination 
to reach, influence, persuade men? Are not these the truths 
which the people in their spiritual necessity have heard most 
gladly, and by which they have been led to turn from sin, and 
to seek salvation ? Certainly there is nothing in the experience 
of Presbyterianism which goes to show that this type of doc- 
trine, intelligently set forth, stands in the way of the most di- 
rect, practical evangelism ; nothing which forbids the conclusion 
that this system is as capable as any other evangelical system 
of being preached to men of all classes and conditions in forms 
which will interest, win, move, save them. 

It must be granted that Calvinism, at least as much as any 
other type of evangelical doctrine, needs to be proclaimed by in- 
telligent, careful, conscientious, as well as godly men. The task 
has sometimes been undertaken by persons who have not un- 
derstood the system theoretically, or who have not surrendered 
themselves thoroughly to its spiritualizing power. The doctrine 
has sometimes been set forth in dry, dogmatic, forbidding forms, 
rather than in the vivid, picturesque methods of the Scripture ; 
it has sometimes been presented wholly in its sevérer and more 
humiliating, rather than in its more comforting and sustaining 
aspects. The minds of the hearers are sometimes attracted too 
much by the intellectual elements of it, and too much engaged 
in it as a study, while its wonderful capacity to nourish the heart 
—its amazing stimulation in the line of practical duty, are rela- 
tively ignored. It may even be so set forth as to awaken pride 
rather than humility, or quiet the conscience where it should 
arouse, or fill the soul with a false sense of security instead of 
inspiring it to give all diligence in making its redemption sure. 
There is room for the question whether Calvinistic preaching is 
not occasionally open to such criticism ; or whether a large pro- 
portion of the objections urged against the system are not in 
fact objections to such unhappy presentations of it—whether 
methods less technical and scholastic would not remove such 
hindrances to ministerial success, and be the beginning, in at 
least some instances, of a new era of efficiency and of fruit. 
But, whatever may be true in this respect, is it not certain 
that Calvinism itself is neither a weak nor unfruitful system 
when properly conceived and considerately urged on human at- 
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tention? And, se far as its type of belief is concerned, is it not 
certain that the Presbyterian Church labors under no special 
disability, but is rather most efficiently equipped for evangelis- 
tic work among all classes of American society ? 

Our Worsuip: How far in this direction are we disqualified, 
as a Christian Church, from engaging in this work of universal 
evangelization! Here again we stand in the main on ground 
common to all sections of Protestantism; observing in our 
churches substantially that simple, informal, serious, spiritual 
type of devotion which came in with the Reformation, and 
still prevails with minor diversities in most at least of the Re- 
formed communions. In some of these sections of Protestant- 
ism, the liturgical element in worship is more prominent. Those 
which adhered most nearly to the Papal conception of the 
church, have shown a corresponding preference, more or less 
decisive, for a fixed liturgy with its associated peculiarities. 
But does any evidence appear to indicate that this liturgical 
quality is rendering such denominations more acceptable to the 
people, or more successful in bringing the multitudes to Christ? 
If there be any advantage on either side, does it not rest rather 
with those branches of Protestantism which, like our own, have 
preferred a more free, simple, inartificial mode of social devo- 
tion? The obvious fact is, that fixed liturgies with their usual 
accompaniments of dress and mode, though quite in harmony 
with the Papal theory of the church and its priesthood, are in 
marked contrast with the central idea and spirit of Protestant- 
ism, and consequently are hindrances rather than helps in free, 
warm, spontaneous evangelistic work. 

Contrasting the varieties of worship in the several Reformed 
communions, we discover at once the antithetic fact, that our 
preferred mode of social devotion is somewhat less fresh and 
fervid, less fitted to excite emotion and gratify religious sensibil- 
ity, than that adopted by some other denominations. This an- 
tithesis suggests at once ‘the query whether our religious 
services might not be improved in this direction—whether a 
greater measure of earnestness, more of the free flow of feeling, 
less of staid precision and passive acquiescence—a larger infu- 
sion of active, participating, jubilant interest in such services— 
would not render our worship more attractive to the people, and 
give it greater worth as means of culture and of grace. Yet it 
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is not to be forgotten that there is peculiar impressiveness in 
what may not inappropriately be described as the sacred pro- 
priety, the quiet dignity, the reverent air and temper of our re- 
ligious services. That impressiveness is admitted, not merely 
by minds of peculiar temperament or of special education, but 
by the masses of those who habitually worship in our sanctua- 
ries. If the lack of fervor or of freedom is ever felt as a defi- 
ciency, these antithetic qualities are quite as often regarded as 
constituting in some degree a special attraction. If any are 
driven away from our congregations by what seems to them an 
unspiritual colduess, a stiffened formality in our worship, others 
are quite as frequently driven into our communion by what they 
appreciate as a happy medium between liturgical formalism on 
the one side, and superficial, boisterous, uninstructive modes of 
devotion on the other. 

It should be said, however, that the Presbyterian Church has, 
in common with other sections of Protestantism, a vital interest 
in the general question already suggested, whether what may be 
termed the Protestant conception of worship does not need some 
modifications, in order to render that worship in the highest 
measure efficient as an ally in evangelistic work. Vinet in his 
Pastoral Theology (Part III. Sect. 1.) instituted a suggestive 
comparison between Protestant and Papal worship, with refer- 
ence especially to the degree of active participation on the part 
of the people. According to the Papal theory, worship is a 
holy cultus in which all are to participate actively—not an ap- 
pointed observance conducted by the priesthood alone. In 
Protestant usage, prayer and praise and the reading of Scrip- 
tures are too often surrendered wholly to minister and choir, 
while the people sit in passive, though it be attentive interest, 
conscious of but small responsibility, and but slightly stirred by 
spiritual emotion. There is cogency in his plea for worship as a 
holy act, in which all should be united, and through which val- 
uable spiritual impressions should be made on all who share in 
the observance. And may not our common Protestartism, and 
especially the various Reformed Churches, be exposed to the 
danger of losing in this way something of the power inherent in 
their social devotions, spiritually and savingly to impress those 
who come within the range of their influence? May not our 
Presbyterianism wisely consider the question whether its ability 
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to interest and influence even through its accustomed modes of 
social devotion, might not be greatly enhanced by such modifi- 
cations as would make the people active participants in worship, — 
and render such worship less an incidental ceremony, and more 
a Holy Act? 

Our Po.ity: do we find here a hindrance in the way of de- 
nominational enlargement through aggressive missionary work ? 
That polity has existed, under various names and modifications, 
for moro than three hundred years. It was restored, in its modern 
forms, amid the struggles of the Reformation. It has been widely 
accepted as a happy medium between Prelacy on the one side 
and Independency on the other ; a medium which embodies har- 
moniously both the imperial and the democratic elements in 
Christianity, avd which well preserves the rights and liberties of 
the membership, while sustaining efficiently the interests of just 
authority and of spiritual order. It is believed to have, at least 
in the outline, a clear basis and warrant in Scripture ; and to be 
justified fully by some centuries of experiments, and by the 
growing respect and love of those sections of the Reformed 
Church among whom it has been put into practical, faithful 
use. 

Does this polity stand at any point in the way of the highest 
evangelistic efficiency ? Is its machinery too cumbrous ; are its 
relative methods too complex or perplexing ? Is it something too 
difficult to be understood, or to be put into beneficent practice, 
among plain people living in the ordinary relationship of the 
Christian Church ? Is it found to be inconsistent with the equi- 
ties of the Gospel, or with the equality or the brotherhood of 
believers? Does it prove a hindrance to the free spiritual devel- 
- opment of the individual disciple, or to the healthful growth of 
the particular church? Is it unattractive or forbidding on such 
grounds, to those who intelligently seek membership in our 
churches ; do they shrink from it as an offence, or refuse to sub- 
mit themselves to its control? It is to be admitted that all sys- 
tems of church government which involve permanent and effec- 
tive organization, joint activities, mutual submission and service, 
are more or less exposed to the unfriendly criticism of this class. 
It may also be confessed that the Presbyterian polity may 
be so administered, managed in so churchly a spirit, and with 
such tenacious regard for forms and authorities, as to become 
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cumbrous, inefficient and unattractive, not merely to the common 
people, but equally to educated and thoughtful men. But such 
liabilities are neither inevitable nor frequent ; nor is there reason 
to suppose that any extensive objections to Presbyterianism on 
this ground exist in the popular mind. Individuals may indeed 
prefer a type of polity which relieves the membership from all 
responsibility for government by throwing it unreservedly into 
the bands of an anointed class; but such individuals are not 
numerous, neither do they belong to the common people. Others 
may prefer a type of polity which seems to permit the sacrifice 
of order and joint efficiency in the interest of personal freedom, 
or to discard all organization under the disintegrating impulse of 
personal license ; but such persons represent no extensive classes 
in society, nor are they often found among those masses for 
whose evangelization the Church of Christ in our land and time 
is specially called to labor. To those masses the Presbyterian 
polity will present no forbidding aspect, as they turn to Christ 
and his Church for light and salvation. 

On the other hand, it isno presumption to say that this polity 
has some characteristics which specially fit and endow the 
Presbyterian Church for evangelistic work. Some of these are 
found in the peculiarities of the two lay offices recognized in 
that polity, in its careful adjustment and distribution of duties 
among the membership, in the degree of compactness and of 
consequent strength and vigor secured by it, and in the syste- 
matic and practical benevolence which it steadily aims to evoke. 
Every Presbyterian Church properly constituted and officered 
is de facto a missionary organization ; possessing all that is 
needful in the line of equipment or method for diffusive evan- 
gelical effort. This is indeed the true conception of such a 
Church, as portrayed in our Form of Government; not merely 
a well-ordered household, existing for interior training and com- 
fort, but rather a compact array of disciplined and united be- 
lievers, joined together for external endeavor and aggressive 
warfare.* It is this aspect of our governmental system which 


* It will probably be admitted by those who have closely examined the subject, 
that most of the Protestant Churches were originally shaped rather on the theory 
of an interior development and expansion. The growth they sought was a growth 
from within rather than a growth by aggression and conquest. The Presbyterian 
Church had this character originally; and many traces of such a theory still ex- 
ist in our Form of Government. But neither Scotch nor English Presbyterianism 
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most commends it to a large proportion of the maturer minds who 
enroll themselves undér the Presbyterian flag, and which deter- 
mines largely our place and influence among evangelical de- 
nominations, and it may fairly be questioned whether we have 
not in this respect an advantage over most Protestant bodies ; 
an advantage which brings with it both larger opportunities and 
more extensive and solemn responsibility. 

Our Spirit, Styie, TENDENCY : is there anything standing be- 
hind doctrine and worship and polity, and suggested generally 

‘by these terms, which indisposes the Presbyterian Church to 
engage in missionary effort, and which constrains it rather to be 
the religion of a class? It has been said that the life of our 
denomination is a special iife; that it thrives only under cer- 
tain favorable conditions and in certain stages of society, like 
trees which bear their choicest fruitage only when adjacent trees 
are cut away, and they are permitted to stand alone, in favora- 
ble contact with the air and the sunshine. It has been asserted 
that this type of Protestantism is the product only of a specific 
grade of personal and social cultivation, and that it consequently 
looks down with instinctive contempt on all beneath it, and ex- 
pects to draw men into its fold only when they have risen to the 
mental level where it can properly touch and mould them into 
its own peculiar image. It has been compared by its enemies 
to the scholar who finds his natural and his choicest compan- 
ionships, not in the rough or illiterate world, but in books and 
among scholars like himself; to the man of wealth or of exalted 
station, who cherishes small interest in the poor and humble, 
and seeks rather the association of the affluent, the fashionable, 
the eminent in public life. Such it has been said, is the spirit 
of the denomination ; such are its style and its tendency. It is 
-not a religion for the people ; its life is peculiar, unique, remote ; 
it is the faith of a class. 

It may frankly be admitted that among evangelical denomina- 
tions the Presbyterian Church is exposed in this direction to 
some special liabilities. For Presbyterianism is by its own na- 
ture eminently an intelligent, educating, elevating system. It 








cling rigidly to the continental conception; and in our country, from the first, the 
vast demands of our expanding population required a recognition of the opposite 
theory, and led to the incoporation of Christian Missions as an essential part of 
our denominational organization. 
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aims to produce in men not impressions but states—not impul- 
ses but character. It cultivates, and it fespects and loves cul- 
ture; it is thoughtful, and it constrains its adherents to thought- 
fulness. Its chosen forms of sentiment are delicate rather than 
rude or robust; its preferred experience is quiet and reflective 
rather than noisy or garrulous; its exterior is calm and sedate 
rather than demonstrative. And both those who sit in its sanc- 
tuaries and those who minister at its altars, are insensibly affec- 
ted by these qualities; and almost unconsciously take on a cor- 
responding cast and style. Minds of kindred make are special- 
ly attracted to it by such characteristics; they spontaneously 
seek its associations; with quiet enthusiasm they accept it, and 
give it their cordial support. To such classes it makes direct 
and emphatic appeal, and their response is correspondingly 
prompt and earnest. They not only love it, but love it deeply, 
strongly. Nurtured and strengthened and elevated by it, it wins 
in return their full and warm allegiance; they freely consecrate 
to it their attainments, their possessions, their service. 

And there is danger that this large class of adherents, 
drawn into the denomination by such special affinities, may im- 
part to the whole body too much of the form, the tone, the col- 
oring which their specific experiences and inclinations would 
supply. Strict candor requires not only that this liability should 
be recognized in theory, but also that every fact suggesting or 
illustrating its presence should be carefully noted. We cannot 
afford as American Presbyterians to ignore such indications if 
they exist ; we cannot regard them as trivial, for the influence 
and even the life of our denomination are dependent upon the 
prompt correction of every such tendency. Let us dare to ask 
the question whether American Presbyterianism is becoming, as 
has been intimated, an urban rather than a rural form of Chris- 
tianity ; whether, in marked contrast with its earlier history, it 
thrives and grows in cities rather than among our rural popula- 
tions. Let us dare to inquire whether among our city popula- 
tions, that Presbyterianism is thriving among the upper rather 
than the lower classes ; whether more merchants than mechan- 
ics, more lawyers than laborers, more rich and eminent in society 
than poor and lowly, are found among the membership of our 
civic churches. Should any tendency toward such special affili- 
ations be developing itself—should our denomination be found, 
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not moving freely through all ranks and gradations of American 
society in both city and country, but localizing itself in munici- 
pal centres, and becoming in some sense a class religion there, 
it is high time that the danger were disclosed, and that prompt, 
united, instant effort were made to correct it. 

But it is well to remember at this point that Presbyterianism 
contains within itself the sure corrective to such liabilities. As 
a system it is essentially democratic, alike in structure and in 
operation. It recognizes neither the existence nor the claims 
of any class. It takes absolutely no account of earthly station, 
of wealth, of any other temporal distinction. It does not exalt 
even the eldership or the ministry above their brethren in the 
Church, or free them in the least from the responsibility to be 
simply, solely, as one that serveth. It plants itself squarely on 
the grand Christian ideas of equality and brotherbood, of mu- 
tual love and ministration. It makes the republic of faith, like 
the republic of letters, the common home and heritage of all who 
in the spirit of faith seek admission. Its confession, its polity, 
its worship, are alike made to conform at every point to these 
broad Christian principles. In a word, it has guarded itself, so 
far as it is possible for any constitution to guard it, against the 
possibility of becoming merely the religion of a class; it has 
asserted, so far as it is possible for a constitution to assert, its 
high and holy claim to be a faith for men of every class, and of 
whatever temperament or condition. 

So far, therefore, as these interior qualities or characteristics 
go, are we not justified in the conclusion that our Presbyteri- 
avism is laboring under no disabilities which prevent it from 
engaging with the fairest prospect of success, in the great work 
of conquering this land, with all its diversified population, for 
Christ? May we not confidently affirm that, as in its type of 
doctrine, its modes of worship and its polity, so in its main spirit 
and style and character, it has been grandly fitted of God to do, 
in our land and time, some signal thing for him and for the per- 
ishing souls of men? Properly guarded against those exposures 
which grow out of certain specific affinities, and especially 
against those attractions toward wealth and culture which are 
too apparent in nearly all sections of American Protestantism, 
may it not become in the hands of our Messiah one of the fore- 
most agencies in subduing even the world unto himself. 
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II. Our discussion has thus far been limited to an examina- 
tion of Presbyterianism, as a system, with reference to its inte- 
rior qualities and adaptations. We shall be led to the same 
conclusions if we consider further, even in brief, its known ca- 
reer and history, and compare the results actually attained by 
it with the recorded experience and development of other sec- 
tions of the common Christianity. 

During the century of the Reformation, we find Presbyteri- - 
anism, wherever it was planted, becoming the elect belief not of 
a favored and cultured few, but of the multitude; we see it 
spreading with equal facility among all classes, and in every in- 
stance becoming the dominant faith in those countries where it 
obtained foothold. Originating substantially in Switzerland un- 
der the shaping hand of Calvin, it was at once accepted by 
Swiss Protestants of every grade, as a type of Christianity wor- 
thy of their warmest adherence. As it passed from Geneva into 
France, and thence into the Palatinate, it maintained steadily 
its primary claim and characteristic as a religion for the people. 
It even penetrated Germany, and in that stronghold of Luther- 
anism found friends and advocates not among the wealthy or 
educated alone or chiefly, but quite as much among the hum- 
bler classes. It was carried by the zeal of Knox into Scotland, 
and was so commended by his genius and so illustrated by his. 
example that, notwithstanding the fiercest oppositions, it speedily 
obtained general, almost universal, acceptance. Borne in like 
manner into England, it there embedded itself so thoroughly in 
the popular respect that the Established Church, aided by all 
the resources of the civil power, was never able to expel or sub- 
vert it. In the entire record of its development and progress 
during that eventful century, nothing can be found to show that 
this primitive Presbyterianism was in the least hindered by such 
special disabilities as we have been considering. ‘I'he common 
people, as well as the more educated and conspicuous classes, 
everywhere received it, and received it gladly as a form of Chris- 
tianity not only intelligible to their understanding and justified 
by sound reason, but eminently suited to their spiritual needs, 
and laden in practice with beneficent fruitage. 

Following the lines of its history during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we are led almost without even apparent 
variations to the same result. In Switzerland, in France, in 
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Holland, in England and Scotland, we search in vain for any 
traces of a disposition or tendency to withdraw from contact 
with the masses, or to become the petted faith of an elect class. 
Let us take Scotland as an illustration. The story of the pro- 
longed struggle between the successors of Knox and Melville, 
on the one hand, with the people at their side, and an ambitious 
prelacy, backed by kingly influence on the other, furnishes most 
decisive evidence of the true character and place of Presbyte- 
rianism during that long interval, as the accepted and honored 
faith of the nation. All efforts to supplant it by the introduc- 
tion of a more aristocratic polity, a more artistic style of wor- 
ship, a less stern and thorough type of doctrine, sigually failed 
during that struggle—failed signally because the heart of the 
people never swerved from its first and holiest love. All later 
attempts in the same direction, through moderatism ignoring 
essential as well as incidental things, through the implantation of 
erratic forms of belief, as through philosophic unbelief wearing 
the garb of religion, hence for the same reason canie to naught. 
Presbyterianism has never forsaken the people of Scotland, and 
the people of Scotland have never forsaken Presbyterianism. 
All classes, all conditions, have alike adhered to it and alike re- 
joiced in it. And if there be any section of Scotch society in 
which that Presbyterianism bas found and is finding its firmest 
support, it is not the more aristocratic or affluent or cultured, 
but rather what may be termed the great middle class—that 
central body in whom the best life of the nation is flowing, and 
by whom the best interests of society are most strongly sus- 
tained. 

A similar illustration might be found in the earlier history of 
American Presbyterianism. The long and interesting records 
of its introduction in a modified form in New England, of its 
more extensive implantation in the central states, of its growth 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, of its gradual diffusion beyond 
the Alleghenies, and its remarkable progress in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky and the contiguous territories, contain abundant evidence 
of its adaptability to the conscious needs even of the humblest 
classes. The men and women who, driven from their homes in 
Ireland and Scotland by the cruel hand of persecution at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, sought an asylum in 
this new continent, and, who settled chiefly in Eastern Pennsyl- 
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vania and the districts adjacent, were not the representatives 
of a lordly aristocracy, or eminent for intellectual or social cul- 
ture. They were plain, industrious, energetic, honest, devout, 
godly; and the type of Christianity which they brought with 
them, and established as a permanent institution in society 
wherever they found a home, was like themselves. If it was in 
any sense above them, or unsuited to them, they never discoy- 
ered the fact. And in their continuous efforts to propagate it 
among the destitute populations rapidly spreading to the south 
and west, they were never consciously embarrassed by any de- 
veloped lack of adaptation in their system, for the missionary 
work they undertook. The great revivals which at the close of 
the eighteenth century spread over Western Pennsylvania, and 
Eastern and Southern Ohio, and which in a few years visited 
and blessed the settled portions of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
show conclusively that the Presbyterianism of that century be- 
lieved itself to be a religion for the people, and was accepted as 
such by the people. If it found special support in any class of 
American society—if it was most largely represented as gold in 
quartz in any social stratum from the seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi, that class or stratum lay nearer the basis than the surface 
of such society—it was composed of plain men and women in 
village and country who, though lacking possibly in cultivation 
and polish, were yet intelligent enough to recognize it as an un- 
questionable message from God, and honest enough to surren- 
der themselves to its claims. 

If there were space to unfold it, the special history of Presby- 
terian missions in our own day, whether foreign or domestic, would 
be seen to furnish further evidence in the same direction. It is 
probably true that all types both of doctrine and of polity are 
found to need some modifications of statement, some specific 
adjustments, to adapt them to the mental and social status of 
communities just emerging from heathenism. But do we dis- 
cover anything in this respect which seems to contrast Presby- 
terianism disadvantageously with other forms of Protestantism? 
Are our missionaries on pagan soil beset by any serious impedi- 
ments growing out of these denominational peculiarities—con- 
fronted by any difficulties but such as allevangelical missionaries 
meet in their endeavor to lead a heathen world to Christ? Or 
is there anything in the measure of success attained, in the 
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comparative fruits and issues of such labor, which points to- 
ward the conclusion that Presbyterianism is to have no share, 
or but small share, in the glorious task of discipling the nations? 

In our missionary work at home, if anywhere, it might be an- 
ticipated that, if Presbyterianism is a religion for the educated, 
the affluent, the influential chiefly, this fact would become most 
glaringly, painfully manifest. As our commissioned laborers go 
forth into destitute localities, whether in the older states or along 
' the frontier lines of our civilization, such a fact would rise every- 
where as an impassable barrier between them and the people; 
it would frustrate every plan, paralyze every effort, render use- 
less all expenditure. But does candid, adequate comparison dis- 
close any such disability? Is it not found, in fact, that Presby- 
terianism, wherever rightly used, as readily teaches these desti- 
tute multitudes, and as readily impresses and wins them, as any 
other variety of the common Protestantism? It may be that 
other denominations have sometimes created greater stir, at- 
tracted larger numbers, enkindled a more spontaneous enthusi- 
asm ; but is it true that any of them has succeeded in planting 
more flourishing Sabbath Schools, in establishing more vigorous 
churches, in impregnating the community with a more health- 
ful, productive religious life? To the tests of long and wide ex- 
periment we may safely submit such questions. The sure wit- 
ness of history, on our own soil as well as in foreign fields, cer- 
tifies to the truth that our denominational influence is limited 
by no geographic boundaries, by no social conditions, by no va- 
rieties of mind or culture. 

A glance at the experience of other denominations may serve 
not merely to confirm our confidence in the conclusions thus 
reached, but also to deepen our sense of obligation to maintain 
inviolably the historic position of Presbyterianism as a religion 
for the people. It is not invidious to say that there have been 
varieties of Protestantism, American as well as European, in 
whose career a strong inclination toward what may be described 
as a class religion has made itself apparent. On the one side 
there have been denominations which have developed an aristo- 
cratic rather than a popular caste throughout their entire struc- 
ture ; whose worship has been stately and liturgical rather than 
spontaneous or fervid ; whose polity has been shaped on monar- 
chical rather than republican models; whose spirit, style and ten- 
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dency are such as to attract certain elect classes more than the 
common people. They have been too elegant, too refined, too 
elevated either to descend to familiar contact with the multi- 
tude, or to find favor in the sight of the multitude. Their min- 
isters, like the Mosaic priesthood, have rather moved in stately 
dignity before the eyes of men, than entered on terms of simple 
equality into the hearts and experiences of men. Their sanc- 
tuaries, though often rustic in style, have generally been found 
not in the edges of the forest, or where farms alone grace the 
landscape, or the village stretches along the hillside, but in the 
more elegant streets of our larger towns. Civic rather than ru- 
ral in their affinities, they have also been found in our cities in 
intimate connection for the most part, not with the laboring 
classes, but with wealth, with culture, with public and political 
influence. Certain higher strata in society have furnished both 
their chosen field of effort, and the material by which their suc- 
cess has been measured. When they have undertaken the 
Jarger task of evangelizing the multitude, they have relied on 
mission chapels and hired visitations and other special instru- 
mentalities, forgetful of the eternal truth that no church can do 
aught for the people without first consenting to stand on the 
level of a complete equality, and approaching them in the free- 
ness and the generosity of a Christlike love. Forgetting this 
truth, and carrying out more or less consciously a narrower the- 
ory, they have failed to be in any significant sense missionary 
organizations, and have become the church and the faith of a 
class. 

On the other hand, there have been denominations in this 
country as in others, which have gone to the opposite extreme— 
which have claimed the honor of devoting themselves especially 
to the welfare of the multitudes whom other sections of Protes- 
tantism were supposed to be neglecting, and have aspired to be 
known in an eminent sense as a type of Christianity for the poor. 
Their churches have been tabernacles, and their ministers have 
been men, unspoiled by the learning of the schools. They have 
been distinguished by plainness in dress, simplicity in preaching, 
earnestness rather than art in devotion. They have trampled 
under foot all earthly distinctions, despised wealth, condemned 
culture as inconsistent with piety. Turning aside from the wise 
and the mighty, the scribe and the disputer of this world, they 
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have sought rather the friendship of the laboring classes. 
Elaborate systems of doctrine and fixed and ornate modes 
of worship have alike received their unqualified condemnation. 
The simplest modes of presenting the Gospel, the most fervid 
forms of social devotion, the utmost freedom in fellowship and 
activity, have been at once their cultivated preference, and the 
source of their popularity. Their field has been found almost 
exclusively in the lower strata of society : they have been from 
choice, the church of the poor. 

The career of such denominations betrays the fallacy and the 
moral error involved in such distinctions. No church can in- 
dulge itself in special affinities of the first class, and persist in 
such indulgence, without finding itself as a result among the 
minor sects in numbers, and even in influence. The people 
whom under the impulse of such tendencies it has neglected and 
perhaps despised, will neglect and despise it in turn; and its 
splendid sanctuaries, however adorned or attractive, will never 
resound with the tread of the multitudes thronging toward the 
cross. No church can undertake on the other hand an exclusive 
mission to the poor, without either seeing the poor turn away 
from its doors to seek the fellowship of churches where such 
distinctions are unknown, or finding itself compelled by an 
interior law to abandon its original peculiarity, and enter on 
a larger mission to men of all grades and conditions. The latter 
has been the more frequent result. Such denominations have 
gradually broadened their basis, enlarged and beautified their 
sanctuaries, educated their ministry, subdued and dignified 
their worship, cultivated method and decorum in their. system, 
admitted the wealthy and the educated into membership, until 
at length they have ceased to be the churches of a class, and 
become the representatives of a religion for the people. 

The grand fact is that Christ, in the constitution of his 
Church, has made no provision for such distinctions. Itisa 
grievous, dangerous error, alike in principle and in policy, to 
organize denominations in the iuterest of any section or stratum 
of human society. Thechurch belongs to man as man; it lies 
constructively in human nature ; it is the outgrowth of our sancti- 
fied humanity. Its mission is to the race, and its ordained end 
can therefore never be reached by conquests however extensive 
among any class or section of mankind. The denomination that 
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most fully ignores all social differences, and labors directly for 
the salvation of all men alike, ensures to itself the largest and 
best success ; and our common Christianity will be strongest, 
most effectua!, most divine, when among its various branches 
there will be none wherein the poorest and richest, the most cul- 
tivated and the plainest, will not stand exactly on a level. One 
religion for all men, for all classes, for all communities, in all 
ages ; this is the divine law under which the church is consti- 
tuted, and in accordance with which it has won, is winning, 
will perpetually win its noblest triumphs. 

Even Catholicism is teaching us this lesson. Within that mar- 
vellous organism, we hear nothing of different phases or types 
of doctrine, adapted to the intellectual condition or taste of 
particular classes ; one system of belief is received by all, what- 
ever their degree of cultivation. And in like manner one polity 
includes alike the richest and the poorest, monarchist and 
republican ; and one worship meets the demand of the most 
refined and esthetic on the one hand, and the rudest, least intel- 
lectual on the other. The Papacy has not found it necessary to 
admit the too frequent Protestant distinction of elegant sanc- 
tuaries for the wealthy, and mission chapels for the poor. In 
the grandest cathedrals of Europe, in the most costly temples 
directed by Romanism on this continent, men, women and 
children of all classes kneel together, without embarrassment 
from the contact, in the presence of him who is Maker of them 
all. And is it rot the boast of Déllinger and other writers of 
the same type, that Catholicism is far superior to Protestantism 
in this regard ; that it knows no difference of condition, of color, 
of nationality, but that within its generous embrace there is room 
for every variety of social status, and for every representative of 
the common bumanity? Well will it be for every section of 
Protestantism to heed the lesson ; and well will it be for Pres- 
byterianism to see and know that it can fulfill its divine mission, 
attain its true elevation, bear its choicest fruit only as it becomes 
in a sense far higher than Romanism has ever conceived, 
a religion for the people. 
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Art. Il.—THE PAUPERISM OF OUR CITIES; ITS CHARAC- 
TER, CONDITION, CAUSES AND RELIEF. 


By Rev. Cuartes Woop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE are assured by our Lord when he says, “‘ ye have the poor 
always with you,” that there are those in every age and place 
who will continue to fall short in the race of this present life. 
In our rural districts and villages such a failure is not attended 
with the consequences which result from the same failure among 
the impoverished classes of our large and populous cities. Ex- 
treme poverty is always an inconvenience; but in our densely 
populated cities it is generally attended with criminality. Noth- 
ing but the special grace of God can keep a very poor man 
from becoming a bad man in New York, Brooklyn and most 
great cities. It engenders its own class composed of persons 
combining in. themselves ignorance, indolence and immorality. 
Circumsiances have something to do in originating these features, 
especially in confirming and perpetuating them. But they soon 
become, exceptional cases aside, a necessary inheritance, an in- 
born, entailed evil, with all the force and regularity of law, trans- 
mitting their image from one generation to another, and creat- 
ing conditions of life, which either discourage or crush out every 
ennobling aspiration. Accompanying these features, and result- 
ing from them, are the following evils, which in themselves are 
fruitful sources of innumerable other evils: an almost utter want 
of self-respect, lawless insubordination, a reckless indifference 
to public opinion, irreverence toward superiors, dishonesty, and 
an insensibility to such virtues as gratitude, truth, delicacy of 
sentiment, love, etc., etc. Yet none are more exacting in their 
demands, none more arbitrary, more unreasonable and at the 
same time less unconscious of unworthiness, than this very 
class. 

By the law of affinity and attraction, they live by themselves, 
in separate communities. Into these lowest districts, away from 
the virtuous and intelligent, the ever surging tide of human 
restlessness and conflict is constantly emptying the victims 
caught up by its deceitful undercurrent. There, amid the rot- 
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ten stench of their own filth and laziness, surrounded by all the- 
influences of pernicious example, and inhaling at every breath 
an atmosphere of moral and physical death, they continue to 
exist and geverate their kind. The following description taken 
from the New York Times of June 16th, 1873, is not overwrought,. 
and presents scenes familiar to those who are in the habit of 
visiting our tenement districts. It is taken from the lower parts 
of Norfolk and Essex Streets, in the Tenth Ward, where the 
tenement houses are the same in style with those in the other 
wards, and the life also which is led in them, is the same: 


*¢ About 4 o’clock a. m., this life begins. Working girls, women and men 
begin to pour out from every tenement to their daily toil. Their pale faces, 
sunken eyes, and lanquid steps, tell too truly of the poisonous vapors they 
have inhaled during the night. Children swarm in vast numbers. Their 
shouts and gambols give an animate appearance to the scene, and make less 
horrible the wretchedness, squalor and filth of their surroundings. Even 
the hollow-eyed slatternly women, basking in the sunshine, with babies in 
their arms, appear for the moment to enjoy life. 

But it is in the early morning the full effects of the poisonous atmosphere 
and overcrowding are to be best seen and appreciated. Windows on the 
north side of the streets are thrown.open, and women, in a state of semi- 
nudity seek refuge on the sidewalk from the heated rooms ; squalling and 
puny children lie panting in the mothers’ arms, and, as the sun ascends, the 
street is soon abandoned, and refuge is sought in the shaded yard, amid the 
most noisome and deleterious exhalations. There is astyle of tenement 
house, one of three, crowded into two city lots. It is scarcely sixteen feet 
clear in the interior by over fifty feet deep. The hall is about two feet six 
inches in width, a narrow stairway leads to the upper stories, and the land- 
ings are generally cumbered with domestic paraphernalia, which emit a 
heavy, sickening odor. As the visitor uscends, the passage becomes darker, 
the air hotter, and is heavily laden with the overpowering stench of the 
sink, in many cases unprovided with a stench trap, and the feeble gas burn- 
ing on each landing, ‘‘ rendering darkness visible,” tells of the large amount 
of oxygen in the atmosphere. Each floor is divided into two compartments, 
front and rear, and each compartment into two rooms, the family, or general 
room, and kitchen opening on the street, or yard, and a dark closet or cup- 
board, with a loop hole opening over the sink or the landing as a ventilator.. 
The closet or cupboard is used as a bedroom, and it is not unusual to have 
two beds init. A space for a small chair is all that is left between the bed- 
steads, and from five to six adults and children sometimes occupy this space 
of ten by ten. : 

There are five floors in this particular tenement, with four rooms on each 
floor, and allowing an average of six persons to each family, gives 120 inhab- 
itants to each house, and about 130 cubic feet of air to each person, or 100; 
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feet less than the minimum allowance to sustain average health. In this 
particular house, there is a large number of children, weak, sickly things, 
tottering about, scarce able to clamber up the steep, dark stairs. Their only 
enjoyment appears to be to lie off on the stoop, or stretch on the roof, in the 
cool of the evening, and strain their glassy eyes to catch a view of the dis- 
tant country, or a glimpse of the far-off water. Here they lie, many families 
passing the night on the roof, inhaling large drafts of the cool breeze which 
springs up in the evening ; and here they live, pine and die, unknown and 
unpitied by the busy world abroad.” 


The tenements above described are palaces compared with 
the “cellar” residences of the first and fourth wards. In one 
of these dens, according to a recent report from the Children’s 
Aid Society, eight by twenty feet, low, dark, ventilated by a 
narrow window, and filthy in the last degree, there lodged every 
night some thirty human beings, of all ages and sexes. Another 
one is spoken of, whose ceiling is level with the side-walk, where 
“the bedding was literally saturated with mud and filth, while 
the bedsteads were covered with a most filthy kind of green 
slime,” and yet in this cellar were ten beds, and underneath 
this, in the sub-cellar, were fifteen more. The first ward, how- 
ever, is even worse than the fourth, as a large part of the cel- 
lars are flooded by the night tides, and wharf-rats and children 
struggle for the mastery in the mud and water which fill them. 
These wretched places are, as by a natural law, occupied by the 
most abandoned classes of society, such as penniless gamblers, 
worn-out prostitutes, the roving little vagabonds who sleep any- 
where, drunken women who have pawned bedding and clothes 
for rum, unsuccessful thieves, houseless young girls, and all that 
nameless class who have no home or abiding place in the great 
city. Sometimes they are let out as a kind of “ thieves’ lodging 
house,” and at others they are occupied as the most abandoned 
brothels. They are the hot-beds of immorality and crime, 
from which, in the dead hour of the night, burglars and mur- 
derers sally forth upon their missions of plunder and death. In 
New York alone, from fifteen to twenty thousand people live in 
these under-ground residences. (See New York Times, June 19, 
1873.) Neither Dublin, Glasgow, nor London, will permit such 
places to be occupied by human beings. The effect of this con- 
dition of things in producing crime as compared with that in 
London, is evident from the fact that the number of persons 
taken into custody in 1872 by the Metropolitan Police of London 
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was 78,203, while the arrests made in New York for the same 
period exceeded 80,000. That is to say, in a population of less 
than one-third the number, we had all the evidence of a criminal 
class, more numerous than that of the British Metropolitan 
District. As to the death rate in these tenement districts, the 
following document was presented at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Health of New York: (See Times, June 25, 1873.) 


‘* The Sanitary Committee respectfully call the attention of the board to the 
fact that there are certain tenement houses, which annually give a very high 
death rate. For example, in 1871, in one house there were eleven deaths ; 
in four houses there were thirty-six deaths, or nine in each house ; in three 
houses there were twenty-four deaths, or eight in each house ; in seventeen 
houses there were one hundred and nineteen deaths, or seven in each house ; 
in thirty-seven houses there were two hundred and twenty-two deaths, or 
six in each house ; in one hundred and six houses there were five hundred 
and thirty deaths, or five in each house; in two hundred and thirty-one 
houses there were nine hundred and twenty-four, or four in each house. This 
gives 1866 deaths in 398 houses, or an average of five deaths to each house.” 


This average varies but little from year to year. Appended 
to this report is a list of houses—all the tenement houses—which 
gave a mortality of more than six persons each. 

There are in New York (see Times of July 7th) 14.72 persons 
to each dwelling. In London there are 417,767 inhabited houses 
to a population of 3,254,260, being in the proportion of 7.79 
persons to each dwelling, with an average density of population 
which is exceeded by nine large cities of this Union. London 
has no separate districts, where the poor are huddled together 
into so small compass, as in seyeral of the wards of New York. 
There are six wards in this city in which there are upwards of 
twenty persons to each dwelling. In the worst district of Lon- 
don, St. Giles, the proportion of persons to each inhabited house 
is only 11.73. In view of such an exhibition, we cannot wonder 
at the smaller death and criminal statistics of the Metropolis of 
Great Britain, as compared with those of New York. The death 
rates among the population of our tenement districts are the result 
of law. There is a reason for these rates, and this reason isin the 
nature of things. It cannot be otherwise, while human nature 
remains what it is. The same thing is true with respect to the 
immorality and crime of our tenement population. . The statis- 
tics are graded by a law as inflexible and certain, in its results, 
as in the case of other laws. Beyond a certain limit, the moral- 
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ity of a community may be measured by its compactness. “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The word “ commun- 
ications,” in this infallible statement, means ‘a being together, 
or living in a crowded, compact state ;’ and its declaration is 
not that such a condition of society may or may not be evil in 
its results, but that it 7s, always is, and necessarily is, without 
special interposition, a source of corruption. And the statement 
is abundantly verified in human experience. ‘The writer has 
known families, driven by adversity into these lower districts, for 
awhile to resist the force of circumstances. They appeared to 
have effectually closed their rooms and their hearts against the 
moral contagion which constantly sought out its victims beneath 
the roof of their miserable home. But this resistance did not, 
because it could not, last long Their virtuous eyes and their 
cautious ears could not help becoming, at last, familiar with 
scenes which would contaminate anything short of immaculate 
purity. No mortal man ever has, or ever can, completely stem 
the tide of corruption, which rages like a whirlpool, about the 
crowded districts of our large cities. This is true, in a degree, 
of the excitements connected with the ordinary occupations of 
commercial life. So also the man who represents his constituents 
in our municipal, legislative, and vational halls, must be of more 
than ordinary moral integrity and courage, if the very principles 
of his morality are not revolutionized ina year. What hope, 
then, is there for those who have scarcely an hour of retire- 
ment and virtuous association, in which to rally their souls 
against the discouragements and social evils, by which they are 
constantly oppressed. Both their bodies and their souls are 
subjected to influences, ceaseless in their operation, and resist- 
less in their power. And, what renders their case a desperate 
one, is the fact that they soon become the willing slaves of vice. 
They cannot help themselves. If they be thieves, burglars, 
drunkards, prostitutes, cestitute of self respect, it is because 
they have been made as well as voluntarily become such. They 
have been made up to order, under a law as inexorable and cer- 
tain in its workings and results as any law can be. 


‘¢ Vice is a monster of such horrid mien 
As to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” ‘ 
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Their habits are formed, their tastes are corrupted, their pas- 
sions inflamed, and their wills controlled, by the “law of sin and 
death.” They have neither the power, nor the inclination, and 
they have not the power, because they have not the desire, to 
rise superior to their condition. They shrink from the presence 
of the wise and the good. It puts them under restraint. They 
become embarrassed, and impatient to be by taemselves, in their 
own wretched homes, among their own miserable class. Hence 
they are never seen in our fine churches. They cannot if they 
would, and they would not if they could, worship in places char- 
acterized by the wealth and refinement and gaudy distinction 
of this world. Neither the preaching of the minister, nor the 
conduct of his people would be such as they require. 

So stubborn is this inherent difficulty in the way of their re- 
formation, that when the offerings of peace are carried to their 
desolate homes, they are despised and trampled, as pearls cast 
to swine, beneath their feet. The very means of their rescue are 
disdained, and the presentations of future comfort and happi- 
ness, which appear so beautiful to the virtuous, possess no at- 
tractions for them. This state of things must continue to exist 
and to multiply its evils until prevented by a revolution of so- 
ciety in its social and religious forms. ‘The lines of distinction 
between the rich and the poor are becoming wider and deeper 
year by year. On the one hand wealth dictates and on the 
other poverty and weakness accept the conditions of a submis- 
sion which both perpetuates and deepens its disgrace. There is 
very little in the present social and religious system, or in the 
ruling spirit of the age to give any hope. What the increasing 
pride and wealth of the world on the one hand demand of its 
victims, their own vices on the other, help to perpetuate. This 
antagonism between the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
is likely, therefore, to continue under the present constitution 
of things. It is not probable that the power and the wealth of 
the world will grow less, or that its spirit will change the char- 
acter of its demands. Nor is it at all probable that they will 
wear for themselves—at least in any perceptible degree—differ- 
ent channels for their transmission from generation to generation. 
The inheritance of wealth and family distinction, even in this 
land of liberty, is becoming more and more like the hereditary 
titles and estates of the Old World. Asa general law, the rich 
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and powerful grow more rich and powerful and their inheritance 
is transmitted in lines of their own creation. They can be 
turned aside only by vice, infirmity or some freak of fortune or 
revolution. So is it with the laws of ignorance, indolence.and 
immorality, the characteristic features of our lowest classes. 
They perpetuate themselves. They create their own conditions 
and mark out their own lines of transmission. They pass from 
father to son and from one generation to another, with much of 
the certainty of law. The exceptions which occur only render 
the law more conspicuous. 

It is evident, therefore, that the difficulties in the way of the 
elevation and happiness of the class described, are peculiar, and 
that they are three-fold. 

First—those which are inherent in the very circumstances and 
nature of those who are to be benefited. Their ignorance, their 
indolence, and their immorality, not only stupefy their sensibili- 
ties, but lead them to look with indifference upon every disin- 
terested effort put forth for their rescue. 

The second class of difficulties are those which spring from 
the selfishness, pride, and love of ease, of those who have it in 
their power, by God’s blessing, to inspire the forlorn with hope, 
and to enkindle the spark of self-respect, where it had long been 
buried beneath the rubbish of sin. 

There is a natural, and under some circumstances righteous, 
aversion of the virtuous, intelligent, and refined, to associate 
with the immoral and vicious classes. Virtue shrinks from con- 
tact with vice, and knowledge cannot fellowship with ignorance. 
Self-protection, one of the strongest principles of our being, 
demands such a separation. A man must possess more than 
ordinary courage and piely, who can truly say, I am consecrated 
in my sympathies and personal endeavors, to the improvement 
and salvation of my degraded brethren. The more he realizes 
this idea, the more Christlike he becomes, the more he is 
emptied of himself. And in his very effort to attain such a high 
standard of Christian heroism, he will find it to be essential to 
his success, to seek frequent relaxations and refreshings, amid 
the genial smiles and sweet intercourse with the refined and 
intelligent. Without such relief and recuperation, one would 
utterly sink beneath the heavy weight of sorrow and woe, which 
his educated sympathy had led him to share with his oppressed 
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brethren. How often, too, must the “sweet hour of prayer” 
find him bending with streaming eyes and over-burdened heart, 
in the presence of the “man of sorrows,” for that sympathy 
which alone can fit him for his work, and for that holiness 
which alone can preserve him from the moral contagion to which 
he is constantly exposed. 

Some of his discouragements arise not merely from the almost 
incurable faults, the ignorance, indolence, and immorality of the 
people among whom he labors, but from the fact that they have 
no false glare of the world, none of its intelligence and wealth, 
and none of its graceful apologies, behind which the higher 
classes conceal their defects, and by means of which they make 
a fair show. The poor having nothing but faith to sustain them, 
and knowing that their faults break out in running and un- 
sightly sores which cannot be hid, make no attempt at appear- 
ances. Constant contact and familiarity with so much human 
weakness, and with such frequent failures on the part of those 
who struggle to lead a new life, causes the missionary of Christ, 
unless he have great patience and discrimination, to think that 
his labor has been in vain. 

Still another difficulty in the way of the reformation and sal- 
vation of our impoverished classes, is presented in the fact that 
the Church has to such an extent admitted within its sacred 
courts, and to the control of its ministrations and worship, the 
maxims and distinctions which prevail with the world, that the 
poor and ignorant hardly can, if they would,. worship in them. 
Very few, indeed, if any at all, of the congregations in our large 
cities have any regard to the lower classes, in the selection of 
a site for their houses of worship, in their choice of a preacher, 
in their style of architecture, and the expense of their services. 
Their arrangement and procedures conform to the popular no- 
tion, that a “ successful church ” is to be judged of by the pop- 
ularity of the preaching, and the wealth, intelligence and liber- 
ality of the congregation. There is no place, in our city churches 
generally, for the handful of meal, or dove-offerings of the poor, 
as there was in the golden Temple of Jerusalem. Precisely the 
same spirit and pride of the world, which led the rulers of the 
Jews ultimately to attach no value to such offerings, and thus 
to exclude them almost altogether, in the days of our Lord, from 
the temple, has operated in the same way among: the rulers of 
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the churches in our day. We make the statement without fear 
of contradiction, and therefore without apology, that the poor 
are not provided for, nor are they wanted as a part of the congre- 
gations which worship in the majority of our city churches. This 
indifference, taken in connection with that of the poor them- 
selves to their own spiritual instruction, only shows the pitiable 
condition in which they are placed. Enough has been said to 
show that each succeeding generation of our tenement popula- 
tion is left in the mire of a deeper degradation than that which 
preceded it ; and that the birth and early life of the vast major- 
ity of those who make up that population are such, that with- 
out the special mercy of God, which he generally bestows upon 
his fallen creatures, through human hearts and human hands, 
they never can be rescued. 

What then is the remedy ? 

What has been said about the character and condition of our 
tenement population, the lower portion of it, and about the 
causes of their degradation, has already, perhaps, suggested some 
means of relief. 

These means, to which we shall merely allude, because the 
whole discussion makes anything more unnecessary, may be 
classed under the two heads, Legislation and Evangelization. 

First, LEGIsLATION.—The encouragement given to street beg- 
ging in our cities is a source of great evil among the lowest 
classes. It confirms those who have already become the vic- — 
tims of bad habits, and facilitates the downward course of those 
who listen to the voice of the tempter. It cuts the sinews of 
exertion, destroys self-respect, indirectly stimulates drunkenness 
and idleness, and leads to the vilest vagrancy. Begging on the 
streets, and from door to door, is a habit, acquired after an ex- 
perience of its success. It is not a necessity, originating in wants, 
which cannot be provided for in a better way, and in a more 
permanent form. In nine cases out of ten there is no necessity, 
no pressure of want at all. It is prompted by a low, indolent 
spirit, which seeks to gratify its selfish lusts, at the expense of 
the virtuous and good. Four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of all 
our street beggars and paupers are of one nationality and of 
one form of religion. The spirit of manhood is crushed out of 
them by the very discipline of their sé-called religion. This dis- 
cipline is confirmed and the degradation to which it has led is 
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deepened by every favorable response to their appeals. It is a 
common thing for fathers and mothers to send their children 
upon the streets for money, victuals and old clothes, while they 
remain in comparative comfort, or revel in drunkenness and filth 
at home. Hence street begging should be made an offence in 
the eyes of*the law, and should be strictly visited by a suitable 
penalty. In no instance should an application by strangers on 
the street be encouraged, and in no instance, except where the 
parties are well known and it is clearly understood and agreed 
upon, should they be allowed to apply at our homes. 

It is even doubtful whether the indirect injury done by our 
voluntary, benevolent associations, and ‘‘ missions for the relief 
of the poor,” to the very class which they aim to benefit, does 
not overbalance the good which they accomplish. Perhaps the 
only exceptions to such associations are those which are em- 
powered by law to take the children of our perishing classes, to 
care for them until they are of a suitable age to be apprenticed 
or bound out to some useful occupation beyond the reach of 
their immediate relatives and friends. The most that can be 
said in favor of other voluntary associations is, that they 
afford merely a temporary relief. But too often—in a vast 
majority of cases—that relief is afforded to “ hard cases,” who 
avail themselves of the relief offered, as a short respite to their 
misery, during which they rally their resources for another 
plunge into the miry abyss of filth and immorality. No real 
good is accomplished, there is no reform in principle or prac- 
tice. The serpent is not cast out and slain. It is only fed and 
satisfied, and put to sleep, that it may gather power and venom 
in order to strike its deadly tooth all the deeper into the soul of 
its miserable victim. Pauperism and vagrancy are crimes, and 
should be prevented or punished. And the only institutions, or or- 
ganized societies, which can permanently secure these results 
are well regulated families, churches ruled by the spirit of Christ, 
and the civil government. The family, the church and the state, are 
divine institutions, and all other institutions should be associated 
with and subordinated to these. Good homes, pure churches, 
and well administered laws, will either prevent or punish the 
crimes of our lowest classes. 

A good common-school education, compulsory if needs be, is 
also an esssential means for the good work contemplated. This 
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education should be as nearly universal as possible, ¢.c., all our 
children should be admitted and compelled to attend during cer- 
tain years. Nor should they be allowed to enter our factories 
or engage in any othergort of labor, till the term prescribed for 
their schooling had expired. 

The State should have the entire control of the matter. The 
influence of no religious sect or denomination should for a 
moment be allowed. Nor should any sect or denomination be 
permitted to build separate rooms, and to gather their own youth 
into separate schools which are to be supported in part or in whole 
by the common-school fund. Especially should that sort of edu- 
cation be discountenanced, which subordinates every thing to 
religion, and which makes that religion to consist in a blind 
submission to the Pope of Rome. It is just this sort of educa- 
tion, in the hot-beds of Rome, which has destroyed the self- 
respect and manhood of her subjects, and filled our American 
cities with her pauperism and crime. Ina government whose 
institutions depend for their perpetuity, upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, no system of education should be en- 
couraged, whick strikes at the root of love of country and manly 
independence. We shall not stop to consider the question of 
labor, its various forms, the proportion of time devoted to it, 
the wages to be paid, and its relations to our poorer classes. 
Much legislation, however, is needed upon this subject. 

Under this head of Legislation, we shall conclude with a few 
additional remarks on the subject of Tenement Houses. The 
influence of good homes upon the morals and thrift of a people 
is patent to all. Nay, properly constructed and well ventilated 
houses with sufficient sewerage are indispensable, not merely to 
the physical health, but to the moral well being of their occu- 
pants. The most that can be accomplished, and this is an im- 
portant point to be attained by a benevolent or church agency, 
upon the minds of those who live in our lowest districts, is so 
far to awaken their self-respect, as to make them dissatisfied 
with the surroundings of their homes. Their eyes are opened to 
see their own shame and the degradation about them. They 
desire to live a different life and to become happy. But they 
know that this cannot be attained where they are. Hence they 
wish to remove to more comfortable rooms in a better quarter 
or district. And just here the Christian philanthropist comes to 
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’ their rescue. They are moved into a more comfortable home in 
a decent neighborhood, away from the stench and filthiness, and 
from all the abounding vice and temptations of an overcrowded 
tenement population. In a great majority of instances no effort 
toward a permanent reformation among such classes can be suc- 
cessful without a practical regard to their homes. A change in 
this respect is the first desire among those whose hearts have 
been awakened to a sense of virtue. If they remain where they 
had been living, among their old associates, or exposed to those 
who pour in like a flood to fill the places made vacant by their 
friends, they must be constantly visited, watched over, encour- 
aged and held up as if climbing a slippery pole, when they be- 
come exhausted by their own efforts, until after years of self- 
denial and prayer they have attained the firm foothold which 
puts them beyond the danger of a relapse. This is the work of 
the Mission Pastor. But how hard it is! The common result 
is a melancholy falling back again to their old habits, like “the 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.’ The only 
sure guaranty of the reformation and salvation of such, is their 
removal into more respectable and comfortable quarters. But 
this choice is exceedingly limited in cities like Brooklyn and New 
York, where the houses built for our mechanics and laborers 
would be esteemed by a farmer scarcely decent for the herding 
of his cattle. Almost the only alternative with them is to re- 
main where they are and perish, or to succeed with the Lord in 
their prayers that he would immediately remove them to their 
heavenly home. Therefore, it is, that we believe that municipal 
regulations should forbid such tenement houses to be constructed. 
The great majority of those now in existence should be cleared 
and their occupants sent to some more comfortable places, un- 
der tents in the open field if necessary, until the whole district 
where they had lived be purged and new and more comfortable 
houses could be erected in their place. Filthiness should be 
treated as a crime, and those who would not be decent in decent 
homes, should be compelled by sanitary laws to reform, or to 
remove to some more sparsely-settled district, where their filthi- 
ness would not be so likely to spread a deadly infection among 
their neighbors. 

Under the second head of relief it is now proposed to discuss 
briefly the relation of the church to the work of elevating and 
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reforming the poorer classes of our largest cities. This is not a 
question among our country and village churches, for in such 
congregations the worldly distinctions which prevail in our 
city churches do not exist. There is not, in the first place, a 
difference between the rich and the poor in country places, equal 


to that found in our large cities; and the difference which is ad- 


mitted to exist in our rural] parts is less broad and obtrusive. 
The poor, if they be good in character, are respected by the 
rich, and admitted, as a rule, to something more like an equality 
with them, at all events in church privileges. The poor, as a 
class, in cities become poorer, until they are finally driven to 
small and uncomfortable quarters, on account of the high rents 


which prevail elsewhere, in our tenement districts, where, as we ~ 


have shown, temptation and vice abound. This continues until 
their poverity becomes associated with the loss of self-respect 


and with immorality. Whereas poverty in the country is not 


usually attended with such consequences. Its associations there 
are not so different from those of the rich, as to prevent the rich 
and the poor from meeting together in the house of God. Except- 
ing the point of mere wealth there is, in fact, in a vast majority 
of cases, no real difference between the two classes. But in our 
cities the poor become poorer until their poverty leads to crime 
in some of its forms, and they are compelled to live and to be 
classed among our criminals. While on the other hand the 
rich become richer, and by means of their wealth, they surround 


themselves with all the display, and indulge in all the luxury 


which their wealth commands. The poor live by themselves ; 
the rich by themselves. The poor occupy uncomfortable houses 
such as are prepared for them by the rich; the rich live in 
palaces. The poor live in the worst districts; the rich in the 
best places. The poor live as they can; the rich as they please. 
This separation, this distinction between the rich and the poor, 


has entered too far into arrangements for the public worship » 
of God. The poor are overlooked by most of our city churches ~~ 


in their arrangements for public worship. They have no money 

to give. They have no statusin society. Nay, what is a still 

greater objection, they have neither education, intelligence, nor 

address, Their manners are blunt and coarse. But infinitely 

worse than all, they are “ publicans and sinners,” their charac- 

ters are not good. A congregation made up even in part of 
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such would sink. It could not hold itself up among the “ suc- 
cessful ” churches of our city. 

Said a city pastor to the writer, not long since: “ You take the 
father and mother of these children. Your chapel was built for 
the poor. Itis sustained by arich church. We will take the 
children into our Sabbath School, for awe have two classes for such 
children. But the parents can’t pay anything, and as my con- 
gregation is not very large, and our expenses are very great, we 
must gather in only those who can pay.” 

This ought not so to be, and yet who would venture to say 
how far it is wrong! Who can draw a dividing line across this 
state of things to show what part of it is a necessity ? How far 
are we to allow the discrimination exercised by every parent, as 
to who shall be admitted to the intimacies of his home, to rule 
in his admission of people to the privileges of his pew. 

It will not do, in the house of God, to say to the man with a 
gold ring and fine raiment, sit thou here in an honorable place, 
and to the poor man in vile raiment, sit thou yonder, or here at 
my footstool. 

Bat what if there be no poor in vile raiment, included within 
the district of the congregation, as is the case in many of our 
city congregations? For the rich live by themselves, and the 
poor by themselves. The distance between them is often very 
great. It is becoming greater year by year. 

This question has received a practical solution by some of our 
city churches in New York and Brooklyn, in the erection of large 
and commodious mission chapels in the very heart of the tene- 
ment distiicts. An ordained minister, competent to instruct the 
people, is employed, the gospel is regularly preached twice on 
the Sabbath and prayer meetings conducted during the week. 
Session meetings are held, the sacraments administered and 
members received in these chapels. The entire expense, or 
nearly so, of conducting the worship, including the salary of the 
pastor and the cost of the Sabbath School, is defrayed by the 
parent church. The members admitted are registered upon the 
church book. There is but one session, one board of trustees, 
and one set of deacons. Once a year the chapel is represented 
before the main congregation, in an annual meeting, when a re- 
port of the work accomplished is read. The amount of money 
collected in these chapels varies according to the condition of 
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the people among whom they are located. In one of these, sit- 
uated in the lowest and poorest district of the city, their collee- 
tions, aftér some years’ schooling, average about five hundred 
dollars a year. The work of tho pastor in such fields is very 
toilsome. His people are under a constant pressure of want or 
affliction. Their struggles with temptation and adversity in all 
their forms, are to him a constantly increasing burden of toil 
and anxiety. They commit everything to his confidence ; they 
look to him for advice in perplexity ; they seek his sympathy in 
sorrow, and they depend upon him for help in adversity. Their 
afflictions are his afflictions, their burdens his burdens, and their 
triumphs his joys. Much good has been effected through these 
organizations. 

The refiex influence of these chapels upon the churches which 
sustain them has been most happy. ‘They have afforded the 
best opportunities for the Christian labor and liberality of 
those to whom God bas given “much of this world’s goods.” In 
some instances, when located in neighborhoods composed of 
poor but upright, industrious and thrifty people, such chapels 
have grown into organized and self-sustaining churches. There 
are some districts, however, where such a result is impossible if 
it be left to the people themselves who compose the congrega- 
tion. The community by which they are surrounded, the char- 
acter of the houses and of the people who fill them, are such, 
that the principal mark of success of mission work among these 
persons, apart from their conversion and elevation, is the re- 
moval beyond the district of those who have become Christians. 
Those who remain, and who have become Christians, for various 
causes, not under their control, such as old age, adversity, and 
sickness, cannot remove. But the places vacated by those who 
were more fortunate, are immediately filled by others who are 
literally in a perishing condition, and who must be gathered 
into the fold. Hence, chapels in such districts are constantly 
attended by those whose character and impoverished condition 
forbid their being formed into independent churches. 

Nor can it ever be otherwise among a population composed 
mainly of persons who exhibit, as their characteristic features, 
ignorance, indolence and immorality. This state of things can, 
however, and should be met by the church. The Bible con- 
templates separate organizations, called churches, composed of 
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Christian families, with their Elders, Deacons and Pastors, as 
the agency for establishing and perpetuating the Kingdom of 
Christ. If this agency is necessary in one place, it is equally 
so in another. If it is necessary among the intelligent, the rich 
"and the refined, it is much more so among the ignorant, the poor 
and the immoral. 

God is not a respecter of persons. Al! men, whether high or 
low, are alike to him. They are all on the same level and must 
be saved in the same way. It would be difficult to say how far 
the church is responsible for the condition of our impoverished 
classes. But it is not difficult to say what her duty is towards 
them. It shall be stated ina word. As we have seen, many 
city churches have planted mission chapels among the poor, and 
provided them with all the appliances of religious instruction, 
without charge to those who are benefited. ‘Thus far, well. All 
praise to these churches for their noble, disinterested benevo- 
lence. But they must take one stepmore. A sufficient number 
of their intelligent, pious, and rich, or well-to-do families, must 
go down to these fields and identify themselves with their poor 
brethren in Christian work, and faith, and love ; in other words, 
be organized with them into aseparate church. They need not 
change their residences to do this. For there are always a number 
of such families within easy distance of the chapel which they 
help to sustain. Nor need they sacrifice their social relations. 
The only thing to be severed is their particular church relation- 
ship. And to say that such families, in a sufficient number to 
effect the object contemplated, cannot be found in any city con- 
gregation, of ordinary size and wealth, is simply to confess 
unlikeness to him, who though he were in the condition of God, 
made himself of no reputation that he might die for us. We 
are confident that it is within the power of the pastors and 
sessions of our wealthy churches to secure this grand result. 
Great will be the blessedness of such churches. God will honor 
them with his presence and his love. He will make them as 
fountains whence flow the pure streams that enrich and beautify 
the desert places of a sin-smitten world, And they who go 
out from them to work among the poor wiil find their souls 
greatly enlarged in their visions of hope, and filled with a peace 
which passeth understanding. While their presence, their sym- 
pathy, and their codperation among the people with whom they 
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have identified themselves as church members, will be the means 
of their instruction and elevation, and a source of comfort and 
support tothe pastor. Nothing could tend more to the awakening 
and developing of the sentiment of self-respect, and to the en- 
couragement and reformation of the lower classes, than this 
plan. Besides, it is God’s method. “Go ye into all the world” 
—in all places—among all men, is obligatory alike, upon 
apostles, ministers, and laymen, in their respective spheres. 

“ Ye are the salt of the earth.” It must, then, be brought into 
contact with that which it preserves. So should Christians give 

up the idea of working wholly at arms-length or by proxy. They 

’ are also to abandon the idea that a successful church is to be 
measured by its wealth, its numbers and its refinement. On the 
contrary, it should be judged of by its efficiency in doing the 
work to which God has called it, whether it be among the high 

or low. The responsibility of this decision is personal. Each 
man and woman must decide for himself how far and in what 

‘} way he is called upon to share in the labors of the vineyard. 

Tens of thousands of our fellow citizens, living at our very 
doors and steeped in iniquity, by their very degradation and — 
misery, appeal to us for a helping hand. If they are ever saved 
it must be through human agency. This is not an age of mira- 
cles. Nor has the time come for the special awakenings of the 
divine judgment. The church, with its preached word, its or- 
dinances, its public worship, and the various ministrations of 
gospel charity, comprises the recognized instrumentalities for 
drawing souls to Christ. God lavishes his love upon the world 
of mankind through human hearts and human hands. We must 
therefore be at work. The harvest is great and the laborers are 
’ few. 

i It is for Jesus we work. We should then consecrate the best 
of all we possess. The labor is arduous, requiring all our faith, 
patience, wisdom and courage. : 

Tt will not do to pick out the lame, the halt and the blind, as > 
if they were competent to build up our ignorant and poor breth-— 
ren in the faith of Jesus Christ. We do not so reason with re- 
spect to the heathen. Norcan we reasonably expect a perma- 
nent success to attend irregular, or partial and unscriptural 
methods of labor. Every argument which goes to show the 
necessity of a regular and educated ministry, with all the ordi- 
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nances and institutions of the gospel for the instruction and sal- 
vation of the upper classes, is increased ten-fold when consid- 
ered in reference to the poor. They need the presence and 
instructions of an ordained and educated ministry ; the presence, 
control and counsels of an ordained session, and all the heaven- 
ly influences and attractions of an organized church or family 
of God. 

And is it too much to ask, for the honor of Christ, and the 
salvation of our perishing brethren, that a sufficient number of 
the intelligent, prosperous families of churches, who sustain 
mission chapels, identify themselves, with their poorer brethren, 
in independent church organizations for Christian work. A 
power will thus be brought to bear upon the population of our 
tenement districts, which, by reasou of its suitableness and divine 
appointment for such an end, will be more effectual in rescuing, 
reforming and saving the classes to be reached, than any other 
method which can be devised. 


[While we esteem the views of the foregoing paper important, we think it 
recognizes too exclusively the very rich and the very poor, bringing into 
too slight prominence the function of the great middle class composed of the 
thrifty and prosperous who are as yet on their way to, or have not got be- 
yond,a moderate competency. It is not to be overlooked, however, that 
various causes are driving this class out of New York to find their homes in 
suburban villages. The article very appropriately presents the character of 
one of the fields with which Presbyterianism has to deal, and so properly 
follows the paper of Dr. Morris.—Eprrors. } 





Art. III—MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


By Rev. Tpomas Nicuots, Queens, L. L 


WE were much impressed with a heading under which the 
discussions of an entire day at the recent meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance were conducted, the heading—an equivalent for 
which we have placed at the commencement of this article— 
“The Antagonisms of Christianity.” The recognition of these 
antagonisms under such circumstances, with the degree of atten- 
tion paid to them, is a striking testimony to the importance 
which they have assumed, and the mischief which they threaten. 
This testimony ought not to be lost upon the religious mind of 
the country. For the plain truth is that the Christian faith is 
menaced now by opponents as deadly as any that it has ever 
grappled with, and has before it a struggle the severity of which, 
in all probability, is to take rank with the most memorable of 
the past. Not only do we hear this loudly proclaimed from the 
other side, the best friends of Christianity confess it. “Itis 
idle,” says Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, “to say that we are not 
alarmed.” And truer words were never spoken. We are alarmed; 
not indeed for Christianity itself, which we may trust will ride 
out this storm, as it has so many others :—even the Darwinian 
principle, “ the survival of the fittest,” may be reckoned upon to 
secure it the victory at the last—not for Christianity itself, bat 
for nations and generations of men in their relations to Chris- 
tianity, for splendid Christian institutions and enterprises, the 
mere crippling of which will be such an unspeakable disas- 
ter, for the immediate future of our religion, and for all those 
interests whose prosperity is bound up with its steady progress 
and triumph. The man must be blind who cannot see the perils. 
which threaten these. ‘ 

But what are we to do? Two erroneous opinions, we think: 8 
are to be guarded against. The first is that while we confess ~ 
the danger, we are not directly to resist it. Such a course it is 
supposed will only aggravate the evil. If we recognize it, we 
give it astanding at once. Better let it alone. Even the writer, 
quoted just above, says: “We are to do nothing at all, but just to 
keep on growing,” But surely this isa mistake, We do not 
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quarrel with the thought that the steady prosecution of Christian 
work—driving the truth home upon the conscience, and trusting 
to divine power for success—is to be our main reliance. Preach- 
ing the gospel, if we must choose between alternatives, is better than 
making elaborate apologies for the gospel ; praying and getting 
the answer, if we can do but one, is better than exposing the ab- 
surdity of Prof. Tyndall’s “ prayer test.” But the question is, 
Are we confined to the single method? Can we do “ nothing at 
all” but this direct work? And is it not a mistake to limit our- 
selves to it, if we can do more? Does not history show that, in 
order to growth, we must meet the infidel upon his own ground 
and with hisown weapons? Do not unanswered charges against 
Christianity hinder progress? Do they not stand square in the 
way of direct work? 

The other opinion to which we refer—an opinion which has 
made itself exceedingly conspicuous of late—is, that modern 
skepticism can only be met by an entirely “new departure ” on 
the part of the defender of Christianity, by the rejection of the 
old arguments as useless, and the substitution for them of some 
method of proof which will put Christianity in all respects on 
an even footing with the scientific conclusions of the day; in 
short, that a scientific character totally different from anything 
they have ever yet had must be imparted to the evidences of 
Christianity, or Christianity itself must be abandoned. But if 
the former error is grave, this is fatal ; if that is injurious, this 
is suicidal. We do not object when men magnify the power of 
our enemies ; but we do object when we are told that, with all 
the resources at her command, Christianity has nothing what- 
ever with wh:ch to make an effective resistance. We may listen 
with composure as praise is lavished upon the scientific accuracy 
of Huxley and Tyndall, the philosophic profundity of Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, the painstaking candor of Darwin, Seeley and 
Renan ; we will admire too, so far as there is occasion. But we 
confess that we are startled when we are told that before these 
men, the argument for Christianity which has been gathering 
strength for centuries, is absolutely worthless. This amounts to 
a complete surrender of Christianity. This is calculated to 
work not mischief merely but destruction. 

_ The true position then we believe to be this: There is a 
work to be done, but-it is in the way of supplementing the old 
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work, not of providing a substitute for it; there is a battle to be 
fought, but it is the old battle over again, only with a change of 
front, and different handling of the troops and weapons to suit 
the present demonstrations of the enemy. The Christian 
evidences as we now possess them are valid and convincing. 
What we need to do is to strengthen and to stand by them. 
This we hope to show in what follows. 

What is modern skepticism ? 

Doubtless there are those who consider that German Ration- 
alism, so called, hardly comes under this designation. That 
also has had its day. We hear Strauss’ original Leben Jesu 
spoken of as “one of the most antiquated phases” of the 
movement now going on; and Rationalism was old when the 
Leben Jesu appeared. Yet no true account can be taken of the 
unbelief of the times if this factor be left out. Rationalism, as a 
historic movement, sprang up in Germany in the latter part of 
the last century, and from that centre has diffused itself very 
widely. We believe the simplest definition of it to be the best. 
It is that phase of opposition to Christianity which seeks to 
subject everything in religion—documents, facts, doctrines, reve- 
lation and the contents of revelation at once—to the test of 
reason, or of the so-called reason. Mr. Lecky’s account 
(Rationalism in Europe) is different. He describes Rationalism 
as a tendency, rather than as a school of thought, with a formu- 
lated principle ; and so, of course, traces its operations through 
much more extended periods. It is the “great law of progress 
asserting itself.” It appears in the gradual change which has 
come over the beliefs of Europe, through successive generations, 
with regard to many subjects both secular and sacred. It is 
something to be breathed, like an atmosphere; it is something 
to be felt, like an influence ; it is something going on, like one 
of those long-continued and resistless movements in the material 
world, which alter the coast-lines of nations, and change the 
surfaces of continents ; religion being affected by it first as every 
thing else is. The idea here is not difficult to trace. Rational- 
ism in this author’s opinion is the giving up of old beliefs 
because of their upreasonableness, made apparent as fresh light 
is poured upon them. The account, however, is false to the facts. 
We do not dispute the actual existence and operation of such a 
law of progress. But historic Rationalism is not identical with 
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it. Itis not the giving up of old opinions because they have 
come to appear unreasonable, but the deliberate attempt to 
break them down through the reason. Its essence consists in 
making reason supreme in everything, and in refusing to accept 
what it cannot perfectly comprehend. 

And in this way we see, not only how this form of error links 
itself on to all the unbelief that precedes it ; how, if new in mani- 
festation, it is nevertheless old in spirit—for what is English 
Deism, for example, but an effort to substitute something “ more 
reasonable” for the gospel ?—but also how it enters into all the 
unbelief that comes after. Naturalism is only a form of Ration- 
alism, and supplies us with one of the most prevalent definitions 
of it, viz., that it is “the denial of the supernatural, or of a di- 
rect divine revelation.” The destructive historic criticism of 
which Baur, Strauss and Renan are representatives, is another 
subdivision under the same head. Rationalism thus is still vigor- 
ous. In the narrow definition of it, it has had its day, it is true. 
It cannot stand alone. It is forced to seek a basis in the deeper 
errors which are now supplanting it. And yet it so enters into 
combination with these that its days are not yet numbered. 

Another element in the anti-Christian thought of the day is 
Pantheism. And we need,look back but a little way to find it 
the preponderating element. Stated with unequaled power by 
Spinoza, and reproduced by some of the mightiest representa- 
tives of the German speculative intellect, it became, in times still 
recent, the most formidable of all the antagonisms to Christianity, 
and almost co-extensive with philosophic unbelief. To give the 
several metaphysical forms in which it appeared, the “One Sub- 
stance” of Spinoza, the “Identity of Subject and Object” of 
Schelling, the “Absolute Idea” of Hegel, would be to go over 
some of the most abstruse speculations of modern times. Prac- 
tically it denied personality to God, identified him with the uni- 
verse, blotted out the distinction between the finite and the in- 
finite, set aside entirely the doctrine of creation, overthrew all 
moral responsibility in man, made revelation an impossibility, 
and robbed us of our hope of immortality. Its philosophic pre- 
tensions have been humbled, but it still possesses a wonderful 
vitality. It is the bond of union in the only speculative school 
of unbelief in this country; it is the substratum of much unde- 
fined skepticism both in this and in foreign lands, and current 
literature is saturated with it to an astonishing degree. 
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Still another factor in the prevailing unbelief is Positivism. 

By this we mean not simply the system of Comte, as he elabo- 
rated it, but a tendency of thought of which his system is one 
example, perhaps the leading one, and to which the terminology 
he employs has given the name. It is not necessary that one 
shall derive his philosophic opinions directly from this author, 
or even coincide with him at all in the details of his thinking, in 
order to be a Positivist. The main principles of this system, ac- 
cording to Dr. McCosh, (Christianity and Positivism, p. 167) 
are the following: 

1st. That man can know nothing of the nature of things; he 
can know only phenomena or the relations of things unknown; 
and all that he can do with them is to generalize them into 
laws. 

znd. It is impossible for us to rise to the knowledge of first, 
or final causes. 

Under this head therefore is to be included that opposition of 
the self-styled “ scientific school ” to Christianity, which is now 
so prominent. Indeed, Dr McCosh, in defining the system, says, 
in the same connection, “I take as representatives of it M. Comte, 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer, with auxiliaries in Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Lewes, Mr. Buckle, Prof. Bain and Prof. Huxley.” And the 
reason is obvious; the principles which he enumerates are the 
very ones to which these men pin their faith. . We are aware 
that they object to ihe classification. Prof. Huxley’s language 
is well known. Thus, (Lay Sermons, p. 150) he says: “ It has been 
a periodic sourceof irritation to me, to find M. Comte put forth 
as a representative of scientific thought, and to find that writers 
whose philosophy had its legitimate parent in Hume or in them- 
selves, were labelled “ Comtists” or “ Positivists” by public 
writers, in spite of vehement protests to the contrary. It has 
cost Mr. Mill hard rubbing to get that label off; and I watch 
Mr. Spencer as one regards a good man struggling with adver- 
sity, still engaged in eluding its adhesiveness, and ready to tear 
away skin and all, rather than let it stick. My own turn might 
come rext.” Dr. Maudsley protests with similar emphasis, 
(Body and Mind, p. 115, sq.) and yet a recent reviewer of this 


author, evidently familiar with his subject, in the very article in» 


which he “ deplores the growing tendency among loose thinkers 
to identify the school of “Scientists” with the “ Positive Philo- 
sophy,” defines the position of the “Scientists” in this wise: 
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“They take nothing for granted ; they never reason a priori nor 
upon possibilities, or probabilities, or couvictions, but upon facts. 
Science is to them only another name for knowledge, positive 
knowledge, and the logical deductions from that knowledge. 
Brushing aside all other premises, admitting no other start- 
ing point, they ask of the inquirer, the theorizer, the teacher, 
simply, What do you know about this subject upon which you 
have something to say? If you know anything which we do 
not all know already, however little, we will listen to you; un- 
less you do, all that you have to say may be very fine, but— 
please leave us to our investigations.” And Prof. Huxley him- 
self concedes, (Lay Sermons, p. 140) that the statements, “ All 
knowedge is experience of facts acquired by the senses,” “Our 
senses can observe nothing of cause and effect, and hence for 
this we should substitute invariable succession,” “ As all knowl- 
edge is relative, the notion of anything being necessary must 
be banished with other traditions,’ do contain much “ that ex- 
presses the spirit of the ‘New Philosophy,’ if by that term be 
meant the spirit of modern science.” These men are convicted 
then by their own confessions; and much more, we may add, by 
the entire letter and spirit of their writings. They need not 
be called “ Comtists” unless they choose, but “ Positivists” they 
are, so far as any one is so. With the central idea of this phil- 
osophy they are in perfect accord. In fact, by pointing to them, 
not indeed in the pursuit of their scientific investigations, but 
in their determination to accept as knowledge nothing but what 
these investigations yield, we define Positivism.* 





* Afterall, one may seem guilty of no little temerity in reviving this charge 
in the face of so many protests. In addition to those cited above. we have Her- 
bert Spencer's letter to the New Englander, (First Principles, pp. 565, 6) in which he 
fully substantiates what Prof. Huxley says about his efforts to ‘‘ get that label off.” 
Are we not then, going to allow these men the benefit of their own disclaimers? 

To this we reply : 

1st. We do not hold the name ‘‘ Positivist’” to be rigidly exact as applied to 
them, or to any one, but only a name which, having come into general use, is the 
best at hand by which to classify them. On the other hand we dispute the pro- 
priety of defining their philosophy by their science. 

2. We do not assert that they have derived their views from Comte. Only that 
their main doctrine and method are similarto his. It is nothing to the point that 
with one voice they deny their indebtedness to him. We do not assert that they 
have ever called themselves ‘‘ Positivists,” but that others are correct in calling them 
so. Certainly the general judgment is worth something. 
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We have therefore for the general factors of modern Skepticism, 
Rationalism, Pantheism and Positivism. The latter, running 
out into Materialism, is modern skepticism par excellence and is 
the form of belief, more particularly, which is regarded by some 
as having put such an entirely new face upon affairs, rendering 
all previous defenses of Christianity valueless. 

Fixing our eyes then upon these systems, let us ask what is 
there in them so entirely new? what that differentiates them so 
utterly from all the anti-Christian thought of the past ? 

Rationalism is old, as we have shown. The same thing is 
true of Pantheism. In the Hindoo and Grecian philosophizing 
it antedates the Christian era. In fact all high speculation, 
unguided by revelation, has tended in this direction. We find 
traces of it among the schoolmen. Even Calvinistic theolo- 
gians of New England, in unguarded moments, have seemed to 
tread upon its confines, though it has been well remarked that, 
“instead of dragging God down to man, these thinkers sought to 
lift man up to God.” And why should a different judgment be 
pronounced upon Positivism? Why should such a sharp line be 
drawn between it and all the past? Why should it be main- 
tained in reference to it, that “a new order of work is specially 
created by the religious exigencies of the times,” when one of 
the most eminent of the positivists claims Hume, rather than 
apy one more recent, as the father of the school? On what 
ground can it be said that the defenders of Christianity, who 
never shrunk from the contest with Hume in his own day, who 
met and were not vanquished by this most acute thinker of the 
eighteenth century, as Professor Huxley styles him, are of no 
avail against his feebler followers? Oreven if these opinions 
are new, what is there in them—we will not say so formidable, 
for no thoughtful man will affect to despise them; but what is 





3. Herbert Spencer, in the letter above referred to, while denying that he is a 
disciple of Comte, confesses that he and his associates are ‘holders of the doc- 
trine, and followers of the method” (the doctrine and method, as he terms it, 
elaborated by science) ‘* to which Comte has given a general exposition, andapplied 
a name which has obtained a certain currency.” This is all that we insiston. He 
also grants that he holds in common with Comte, thoughas he says in a different 
sense, the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

4. It is nothing strange that the School should reject the name, and in perfect 
good faith. With equal good faith, no doubt, many a Hegelian has denied his 
Pantheism. 
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there in them so unreasonable—what that has not in substance 
been anticipated by the Christian apologist? Is science ap- 
pealed to? We are ready to try conclusions. Has science 
falsified a single page of Inspiration? Mr. Sheshadri in- 
forms us in his address before the Evangelical Alliance that 
“the elementary branches of an English education ring the 
death-knell of the Hindoo Shastas. - The student soon sees 
that on a globe eight thousand miles in diameter, there cannot 
be a mountain one hundred and twenty-eight thousand miles 
high, as these books affirm; that with the whole surface of the 
earth mapped down, and with the various waters properly 
located and designated, there is no room for the seas (the “ Sea 
of Curds” and the “Sea of Honey”) of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy ; nor is that forest likely to be found very soon, whose fall- 
ing and decaying fruit produces a river larger than the Indus 
or the Ganges, the perfume of which can be perceived for 
thousands of miles.” Is there anything in our Scriptures which, 
like these puerilities, advancing knowledge sweeps away ? 

Of course it is impossible in a paper like this, to enter into the 
argument between Science and Scripture, but this may be said: 
For anything that science has yet done, no Christian need blush 
for his Bible. And, as an actual fact, far less concern is felt 
now, than was felt a generation ago. For, in the first place, the 
Scriptures, on this point, have a certain elasticity. What they 
Say on subjects where science also speaks, they do not attempt 
to say scientifically, but only so as to bring out and emphasize 
Spiritual truth. ‘The opening chapters of Genesis, for example, 
are designed, as has frequently been noticed, not so much to 
teach the precise method of creation, as to teach Monotheism 
and the fact of creation by a personal God. They are designed, 
not so much as a treatise on geology or natural history, as to 
be introductory to a divine revelation. On the other hand 
science has its fixed limits. It cannot go back of existing 
facts to their origin. Prof. Christlieb says, “ You cannot make 
the existence of a spiritual world doubtful with the microscope 
or the telescope.” 

Again, unscientific as the Bible statements are, they do never- 
theless marvellously coincide with science. Geology requires 
time for its processes, but there is time enough, in the inspired 
account, if we go back, not six or eight thousand years merely, 
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following the chronological records, but to “the beginning,” 
when ‘the Lord created the heavens and the earth.” And it 
has not yet been decided, exegetically, whether the “six days” 
of the Mosaic record are six literal days, when the earth, by 
direct divine interposition, was finally prepared for man’s 
abode, after the long succession of geological ages, or whether 
they are these “ages” themselves. Scholars differ. 
Paleontology tells much perhaps which the Mosaic narrative 
omits ; but does it tell anything which may not be read between 
the lines of that narrative? Zodlogy has been considered one 
of the most formidable adversaries of the “ Book Revelation,” 
but may we not safely leave Agassiz and Darwin to take care of 
each other in this department? Or, taking up the form of 
science represented by the latter name—the one whose attitude 
is the most threatening at present ; and granting what is claimed, _ 
the tremendous gravitation toward it of scientific thinkers during 
the last decade—in what respect after all does it invalidate the 
Bible doctrine of the creation? The facts seem to be these— 
we give here the substance of recent statements by eminent au- 
thorities—a thorough-going evolutionism, attempting to account 
for all forms of life by the working of blird unintelligent forces, 
has no sufficient data to rest upon; the foundation is ridicu- 
lously smal] for such a superstructure: while the modified form 
of the doctrine, “ accounting by development for the existence of 
permanent varieties under their appropriate species, and hinting 
at the probability of the reduction of the number of species now 
recognized, isin no sense unscriptural.” God may and does — 
work by development in the production of various forms of life, 
but behind development there still lies creation. Creation by 
development is simply a self-contradiction. Physiology also is 
hostile to our faith, and Prof. Huxley and Dr. Bastian invite us 
actually to see life originating under the microscope. But 
in seeing what these men have to show, either Protoplasm 
or Bacteria, do we see the organization of the vital principle? 


Are we not as far from it as ever? And for all that physiology ~ 


can say, is it not still the prerogative of Jehovah to make alive ? 
Pathology keeps step with physiology, and by connecting men- 
tal diseases with physical causes, seeks to banish mind itself 
from the sphere of existence. (Dr. Maudsley’s Body and Mind, 
chaps. 2 and 3.) We do not deny the high authority of the emi- 
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nent writers in this department, and yet we believe that most 
men will see reason to follow Christ, when he distinguishes be- 
tween body and soul, rather than to follow these writers when 
they confound them. Philology prolongs the list of unfriendly 
sciences. And we respect it. But when it tells us, in its great 
master, Max Miiller, (Science of Religion p. 53) that “the only 
scientific and truly genetic classification of religions, is the same 
as the classification of languages” may not even one not a pro- 
ficient in this science, pronounce it—Philology gone mad ? If the 
scientific classification of religion corresponds with that of lan- 
guage, that is one thing; but is not the demand that Philology 
shall give the law for the classification of religions quite another 
thing? And may we not reasonably hold on to the old classifi- 
cations of “false and true,” “natural and revealed,” “‘polytheis- 
tic, dualistic and monotheistic” against such a process of sci- 
ence as this? Thus science has no victories over religion to 
boast of, after all. 

But now the skeptic tells us that he did not suppose such a 
thing. His claim is of quite another sort, viz., that, although 
investigation in the sphere of Physics has not actually dis- 
proved Christianity, still Christianity does not, like the sciences, 
rest on a solid foundation, a foundation of facts. It cannot be 
tested and proved by repeated experiment; hence it cannot be 
accepted by the scientific mind. It demands other sources of 
evidence than the senses, and science knows no other. It rests 
on “certain notions of existence, identity and causation,” and 
science sees no validity in these notions. It necessitates meta- 
physics, and there is nothing but “ vexation of spirit” in meta- 
physics. This is the real position which skepticism now takes, 
and is the great modern antagonism to our faith. All schools 
of unbelief unite in it. It is Positivism and Rationalism and 
Materialism combined ; and, we might add, Pantheism too. For 
to one who takes this attitude, the pantheistic scheme of the 
universe may be as true as any other; only he will not under- 
take to establish it. And, in fact, pantheistic conceptions are 
linked in with it unavoidably, not the proud Pantheism of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, the Pantheism of the “ Absolute Philosophy ;” 
but a kind of helpless Pantheism, calling everything God be- 
cause nothing canbe called so. This is that “repugnance to 
the supernatural” which has been termed “the root bias 
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of these skeptics to Christianity.” This is that “ constant ex- 
perience” of Renan, “in the name of which,” he says, “we 
banish miracles from history.” This is that Zeitgeist to which 
Matthew Arnold so frequently appeals, which like the universal 
distrust of their mythologies which pervaded the classic nations 
of antiquity at the time of Christ’s advent, like the general con- 
tempt of Romish superstitions which preceded the Reformation, 
is to operate with irresistible force at the present epoch, and to 
sweep the old beliefs and dogmas away. The last-named author 
even tells us how this spirit has been produced. Culture does 
it—culture meaniug “ knowing the best that has been thought 
and known in the world,. . . getting the power through reading, 
to estimate the proportion and relation in what we read.” 
(Literature and Dogma, p. xiii.) Let this be pursued steadily 
enough and the result is inevitable. ‘The new judgment forms 
itself insensibly in a fair mind, along with fresh knowledge. 

What it displaces, it displaces easily and naturally, without any 
turmoil of controversial reasoning. The thing comes to look dif- 
ferently to us, as we look at it by the light of fresh knowledge. 
We are not beaten from our old opinion by logic, we are not 
driven off our ground; our ground changes with us.” (Jbid, p.36.) 

To sum it all up, the Christian faith lacks evidence, lacks it so 
lamentably that it goes for nothing; this is the position. 

But what have we got to resist it? Of course this is the very 
point where the thinkers whom we controvert take their final 
stand. What have we got to resist it? they say, nothing— 
nothing, that is, in any of the old defenses of Christianity. It 
is precisely here that all former apologies break down. And 
this is the point of all others at which we take issue with them. - 

The concession is frequently made that Christianity does not 
admit of a strictly scientific defense, that spiritual truths are 
not capable of demonstration ; it is moral reasoning on which 
we depend. Sometimes men get so low as to talk of only a 
balance of probabilities. Against the last expression, let us pro- 
test with all our energy. Not a balance of probabilities merely, 
but a preponderance so great as to give full satisfaction, so strong 
as to leave us in no uncertainty. And as to the preceding ex- 
pressions, let us require that they be carefully guarded against 
misconception. There is very little demonstration, we are 
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told, outside of mathematics, and, in that sense, of course 
spiritual truths cannot be demonstrated. Scientific evidence is 
often defined and presented by sensuous illustration. It is 
such evidence as we have for the accepted doctrines in op- 
‘tics and mechanics. In this sense we do not claim scientific 
certainty for Christianity. It does not rest on the testimony of 
the senses. It cannot be verified by physical experiment, and 
shown off in a public hall, with prisms and lenses and mirrors 
and gas jets,as the “ Undulatory Theory of Light” recently 
was. The evidence for it is not precisely like that for the “Spec- 
trum Analysis.” And yet Christianity does commend itself to 
the reason of men. Not only can no one demonstrate its impos- 
sibility; it hassolid and sufficient evidence in its favor, evidence 
of just the kind needed, and scientific in this true sense. 
To resist modern skepticism in its final form, we have then, 


1.—Facts or History. 


We have the “eighteen Christian centuries,” and back of these 
that wonderful group of facts which centres in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the brightest constellation upon the historic 
page; and back of this we have the long succession of the Jew- 
ish centuries, locking itself into the generations still preceding | 
up to Adam and Eden and Creation. We are not speaking now 
of inspiration ; that may come afterward. And it must. It is 
impossible to start with it; though no doubt there are those 
who, by their treatment of this point, have almost justified 
Matthew Arnold’s reproach, that they seem to regard the Scrip- 
tures as a volume given just as we have it, printed, bound, and 
with the leaves cut, right from the skies. We are not speaking 
of inspiration, we are speaking of history. Christianity is his- 
tory ; and history, as a whole, must be accepted and relied upon. 
The necessity is as imperative, with regard to its general con- 
tents, as it is with regard to facts given us by our senses. There 
are rules of historic criticism, it is true; not every isolated 
statement is to be received, but as a whole history is reliable ; 
and Christianity is reliable as a part of it. We are speaking of 
facts of history. When the naturalist turns to us with the strata 
of geology, and asks what is to be done with them; we turn to 
him with the strata of past human experience ; when he says 
that his records cannot possibly mislead, the facts are built up 
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under his very eye ; we answer, that for the great events, our re- 
cords are in no sense inferior; when he says, reading his book, 
here must have been the action of water, of ice, of fire, of tre- 
mendous natural forces; we answer, reading ours, here must 
have been the action of the truth, and the Spirit of God, of stu- 
pendous supernatural forces; when he says, these creatures 
whose remains lie imbedded in the rocks, must once have lived, 
and they must have had such and such characteristics; we an- 
swer, these men who have left their traces on the annals of 
former generations must have lived; nor is it difficult to un- 
derstand the kind of men that they were. Take the apostles, 
for instance (and we strike here one of the commonplaces of 
the Christian evidences), they must have been real historic 
characters ; they must have been reasonable men, sincere men, 
trustworthy men, good men; they were not fanatics, they were 
not impostors ; their writings must contain an account of things 
as they believed them to have occured, as they knew. them to 
have oceurred. Or, to turn from the subordinates to the prin- 
cipal, Jesus Christ was a reality ; who denies it? He must have 
had the character ascribed to him; who could have woven for 
him that seamless robe? He must have said what he is re- 
ported to have said; from whom but from such a character 
could have come such utterances? And then he must have 
been what he claimed to be, divine; after which the miracles 
follow, as a matter of course; or, into the proof of which, ever 
keeping the character of him who wrought them full in the sun- 
light, the miracles enter. And here it all is, in a nutshell. We 
have reached the point at which, as Napoleon said, Christianity 
becomes a science; the truth from which “the system flows 
with the precision and completeness of algebra.” The Divinity 
of Christ includes the whole. 

And in all this there is nothing that either is or pretends to 
be new. The Christian evidences, on the external side, have 
always been written this way. Latterly, indeed, there has been 
a slight transposition in some -of the items—an inclination to 
put the character of Christ under his miracles, rather than to 
put the miracles under his character (though this is very far from 
admitting with the skeptic, that “the miracles, once supposed to 
be the greatest strength of Christianity, are now its greatest 
weakness” )—but in substance these are the time-honored proofs; 
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nothing more. Nor is anything more needed. Has modern 
criticism, any more than modern science, really shaken the 
historic foundations of our faith? Not in the least. ‘The argu- 
ment runs now as it alwayshas: There are documents of his- 
tory whose genuineness and trustworthiness no sane man will 
callin question, and the principal Christian documents are of 
this character ; there are facts of history which no sane man 
will think of disputing, and the principal Christian facts are 
among these. And, it may be added, no other general line of 
proof in this direction can be produced. One apologist may make 
the argument a little more clear than others ; new items of in- 
terest may be found from time to time, especially of the monu- 
mental kind, to be added to the old; but the nature of the 
proof must ever be essentially the same. A recent writer in an 
article entitled The Miracles of Christ Historically Considered, 
claims to have “thrown down the gauntlet to the whole infidel 
world,” to have given, in fact, with reference to the subject 
treated, the very demonstration which they demand. But what 
has he done, after all, which had not, in substance, been done 
previously? In what respect is his chain of reasoning superior 
to that of Prof. Fisher in his Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity, for example, to mention an American author, or than 
much that has been given us by the riper English and German 
scholarship—supposing it to be not inferior? If he has brought 
out a point or two which others have overlooked, does that set- 
tle the question? Is it on these minutie that everything de- 
pends? We grant freely that the scholars of past generations 
fail to set forth the truth in all particulars as it needs to be set 
forth to-day. For present use, the material of Paley is better, 
no doubt, when worked over by a modern thinker of ability, 
than in the original form. But Paley and Pearson and Lardner 
and Butler were not fools in their day, nor are they “ obsolete 
apologists ” in ours. 

But this does not satisfy the skeptic, we are told. Very well 
then, let him bring in his objections; let him show why. We 
claim to give proof, historic proof; we press him with facts, his- 
toric facts; can he wipe them out? Ge talks of “banishing 
miracles from history,” can he banish the cross from it? Can 
he banish the sacraments from it? Can he banish the church 
from it? Can he banish the creeds from it? Can he banish 
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the Catacombs of Rome from it? Can he banish the early 
Christian trials and triumphs from it? Can he banish the Jew 
from it—that standing witness to Divine truth, from the Sa- 
viour’s day to our own? And can he banish, then, what these 
things involve? Andif he turns away from it all, because of his 
aversion to the miraculous, surely this is no reason for suppos- 
ing that the man who proposes to convince him with an entirely 
new method is more likely than his predecessors to meet with 
success. For how, we would ask, in such a case, is any one to 
convince him? The very attempt provokes derision. The mod- 
ern champion of the supernatural gets laughed at quite as much 
as the “ obsolete apologist,” or the “traditional theologian.” Per- 
haps those who are so zealous in showing up the difficulties, 
do not themselves appreciate them at this point. For the truth 
is, with such a temper on the other side, nothing can be done. 
The first thing is to bring the evidence before the court; and 
what if the court rule it out arbitrarily. But at the same 
time the skeptic confounds himself. For as he does not hold a 
miracle to be impossible, which would be quite contrary to his 
philosophy, he is bound to consider the evidence. And as to 
“scientific conditions” which Renan says are wanting in all the 
miracles recorded, who is to be the judge? Must a miracle be 
made to order so that these scientists may experiment upon 
it—may put it under their microscope or test it with their acids? 
Is it not they who ask the impossible? Have we not in their 
attitude, a repetition of the old demand—*“ Master, we would 
see a sign from heaven?” Nor is this supposing, as Prof. Hux- 
ley maintains, “ that reason and morality have two weights and 
two measures, . . that the belief in a proposition because autho- 
rity tells you that it is true, or because you wish to believe it, 
which is a high crime or misdemeanor, when the subject matter 
of reason is of one kind, becomes, under the alias of faith, the 
highest of all virtues, when the subject matter of reason is of 
another kind.” It is simply asking that the weights and mea- 
sures employed, be adapted, in each case, to the nature of the 
article. No man measures potatoes with a fard-stick, or sells 
cloth by the bushel. Is it using “two weights and two mea- 
sures” to employ our senses upon their appropriate objects? 
Why does not Prof. Huxley quarrel with the fact that he cannot 
see odors, or smell music ? 
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But to meet modern skepticism we have 
2. FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE MIND’S INTUITIONS. 


The positivist calls that a fact which is observed by the senses 
or which is logically deducible from facts observed by the senses. 
He refuses to admit certainty with respect to what lies within 
the mind. All introspection is unprofitable. ‘The heaven de- 
scended, vv@Si ceavtor, acquires new value as a maxim incul- 
cating on man the objective study of himself.” (Dr. Maudsley, 
Body and Mind, p. 143.) And if these are the extreme positions, 
at any rate he maintains that all knowledge is relative ; and es- 
pecially he denies those “ first truths,” those “ fundamental prin- 
ciples,” the recognition of which has been characteristic of the 
true philosophic succession, from the Greek Theism down to the 
present day. The principle of causation, for example, he utterly 
repudiates. We know nothing about it; the only thing that we 
do know is invariable succession. Is a book written on this 
basis? ‘Commit it to the flames; it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion ;’ Hume was right. The entire history of 
metaphysics, he contends, confirms this view. The schools fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, and each leaves the debated 
point in greater uncertainty. We have Academic and Peripatetic, 
Nominalist and Realist, Idealist and Materialist, Intuitionalist 
and Sensationalist; we have Plato, Aristotle, Scotus, Aquinas, 
Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Wolf, Reid, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Coleridge, Hamilton, Cousin, and what is the 
world the wiser? There is only one philosophy that has brought 
forth any fruit, and that is the one, the very idea of which, as 
Macaulay says, is fruit—the experimental, the Baconian. Let 
us leave these “ metaphysical spiders” to “spin their webs out 
of their own bowels ;” we will confine ourselves to the sphere of 
physics, where there is promise of results. 

Now, if we grant these positions, that settles the matter. 
There is nothing more to be said. Out of the “Dirt Philo- 
sophy”—a name which savors of truth if not of poetry—only 
dirt will come. Define the soul, with Stuart Mill, as a “ series 
of feelings aware of itself,’ and matter as a “ permanent possi- 
bility of sensations,” and the result will be what the Autobiog- 
raphy of this man reveals—a life in which all relations to a 
higher power are ignored. Refuse to acknowledge the validity 
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of the mind’s intuitions, with Matthew Arnold, and soon religion 
will become what he describes it, “morality touched by emo- 
tion ;’ soon God will be defined as the “not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” if such a thing as righteousness is 
recognized, or, more precisely, “the stream of tendency, by 
which all things fulfil the law of their being,’ while the Bible 
will be accounted for, if it is thought worth while to account for 
it at all, on the principle that serionsness was the endowment (?) 
of the Hebrews, as eesthetic superiority was of the Greeks. 

But are the holders of these opinions then correct? On the 
contrary, their very first utterance contradicts such a thought. 
Repudiating metaphysics, they nevertheless set out with a meta- 
physical principle. Relying, above all things, on experience, 
no one more constantly outrages experience than they. There 
are facts of consciousness, and there are intuitive truths which 
are as reliable as anything that the senses can giveus. Indeed, 
sensation itself is nothing until it is completed in consciousness. | 
It is a fact of consciousness. And it is only one of many. The 
theory which derives all knowledge from sensations is as untruth- 
fulin philosophy as it is pernicious in results. The maxim 
Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu received its 
sufficient answer when Leibnitz added nisi intellectus ipse. 
Sensation may be the occasion of the mind’s exercising its 
power, it is not the exclusive source of knowledge. Congcious- 
ness is the true starting-point. If we abandon this we are utterly 
adrift. And of the dicta of consciousness one class is as valid 
as another. Knowledge is an ultimate fact. ‘The mind knows 
itself in its operations; it knows the external world; it knows 
those first truths which lie at the basis of all reasoning—knows 
them concretely at first, as Dr. McCosh has shown, (Jntuitions, 
chap. i.) and afterwards abstractly. Positivism contradicts- 
the mind’s clearest, most distinct, and most positive utterances. 
The Sensationalist’s own self-knowledge is against him—the 
knowledge he acts upor practically; just as, on the other hand, 
the Idealist’s is. The common experience of men is a protest 
against his deadly error, and in favor of a spiritual philosophy. 

And here again we are on familiar ground. All this has been 
said before, not once, but hundreds of times. The doctrine of 
Locke, especially the abuse of his doctrine by his disciples, was 
met and answered in its own day, as indeed: it had been, in an- 
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ticipation, by that “better elder philosophy,’ as it has been 
called, which had shaped the thinking of men for so many gen- 
erations, and from which it was so radical a departure. For 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, the substantial replies are to be found 
in the answers to Hume and Condillac. Of Hartley’s Theory 
of Vibrations it was said long ago that “it is not so much false, 
as utterly unmeaning and incomprehensible.” That theory was 
an hypothesis. Modern advocates of similar views claim of 
course to proceed only upon observation of facts, but with re- 
spect to the essential point.we do not see why this criticism. is 
not equally applicable to the doctrine of Dr. Maudsley and Prof. 
Bain. Equally with reference to them it may be said, “ grant 
all these physical changes of which they speak, and still there 
would be as great a chasm as ever between the material condi- 
tion of our sensation, and the ultimate mental effect. We do 
not dispute the little shakings in the brain, of which we are 
told, but that these shakings themselves are the thoughts, or 
perceptions, we are so far from admitting that we find it impos- 
sible to comprehend what is meant by the assertion.” 

We do not deny that the opposition to this school has often 
been carried too far. Berkeley’s Idealism had the seeds of death 
in itself. The Critical Philosophy of Kant, when it came to the 
test questions, really surrendered to the difficulties. If all our 
knowledge is regulative merely; if the mind projects its own 
laws into the universe, instead of apprehending facts, that really 
is all that the skeptic wants; and he laughs at the attempt of 
the Practical Reason to hold the throne, after the Speculative 
Reason has abdicated. But these extremes do not invalidate 
the sober truth which stands along side of them, truth which 
was. clearly stated and ably defended, even when Berkeley was 
called unanswerable in England, and Kant held almost indis- 
puted sway in Germany. This substantial body of philosophic 
doctrine, this correct interpretation of consciousness, is what 
modern skepticism finds itself confronted with, and what it 
arrays itself against in vain. Let us never forget that, spite of 
its disclaimers, this skepticism is a philosophy, and that it is | 
philosophically false, as has long since been shown. 

But if the old metaphysics stand, the old faith stands also— 
for to meet modern skepticism we have 
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3d. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY WITH THESE FACTS 

AND TRUTHS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, AND ITS ADAPTATION TO MAN’S 

PRACTICAL NECESSITIES. 

The magnificent treatment given to this point by Professor 
Christlieb, in his paper read before the Evangelical Alliance, so 
occupies the ground, we are certain, with all under whose no- 
tice it has come, as to leave but little to be said by another. We 
shall be satisfied if, following him, we can make two or three 
particulars plain. 

1. The Christian conception of God is a conception forced 
upon us by the facts of consciousness, and the facts of the uni- 
verse, rightly interpreted and combined. That God is a reality. 
It is the God that we must believe in. It is the God to whom 
Reason and Conscience, and the religious necessities of our na- 
tures, all testify. “The conception,” to quote from the paper re- 
ferred to, “is the highest to which man has ever attained, and in 
it all the isolated elements contained in the non-biblical idea 
converge. Defective in themselves, they find their complement 
here.” ‘This is enough. The God whom men are everywhere 
reaching out arms of longing after, seeing each in him some 
separate beauty to be desired, is the God of the Bible. Spin- 
oza’s One Substance, with its two modes of existence, thought 
and extension, was intended, while ignoring the moral ele- 
ment, to give at least intellectual satisfaction to man. But 
even this it utterly failed to do. Herbert Spencer reminds us 
(First Principles, p. 109) that in opposing his view, “ many make 
the erroneous supposition that the choice is between persoualit; 
and something lower, whereas it is rather between personality and 
something higher ;’ so that his doctrine is “an essentially relig- 
ious one—nay is the religious one, to which all others are but 
approximations.” That is, his Great Unknown—the power 
that lies behind phenomena—is superior to our Jehovah. Is not 
the consciousnesss of the race a denial of this? We may some- 
times construct personality in God on too limited and human a 
scale, it is true; some of the objections which Mansel brings 
against the ordinary conception of this element in the Deity 
are not without weight; but an impersonal God, a God to whom 
we can ascribe no personal attributes, who exercises no personal 
influence or care over the universe, whose mode of being “ tran- 
scends Intelligence and Will” by being void of them,a God 
in whom we cannot trust, to whom we cannot pray, who can give 
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us no rule for our conduct, is no God. ‘The Being whom we call by 
that name has vanished, and we have Jeft something less than an 
abstraction. It is the personal God alone that is the true God— 
and, we may add, the God who is above and independent of the 
universe; and the /oly God. This is the God of the Bible. 
This is the God we must believe in, if we will be loyal to our- 
selves. Demonstration we may not have, in the merely tech- 
nical or apodictic sense. Intuition we perhaps do not have. 
But we have at least what is next to it. We have light ineffa- 
ble ; and we turn directly away from the light, if we turn away 
from him. 

Take then the Christian conception of man—rational, free, re- 
sponsible, immortal. Let us consult our ‘inner selves” with 
regard to this, and what needs to be added, or what can be 
taken away? Must not a system which antagonizes this con- 
ception be false from that very fact? ‘The truth,” these 
scientists cry. ‘“ Not what man wants to believe, but what man 
must believe.” “ Infidel truth is better than orthodox error.” 
But “what is the truth,” to quote again the paper of Prof. 
Christlieb, “ if it is not that which alone makes life worth living, 
which alone protects the dignity of human nature? And what 
is error if is not that which leads to the Golgotha of the Abso- 
lute Spirit, the fearfully tragic slaughter house, in which all in- 
dividual life and happiness is sacrificed, only thatthe develop- 
ment of the universe may go forward undisturbed? Vainly do 
we dream of man’s personal and living value, and nourish a living 
hope; and inexorable is the dilemma which we see before 
us—either to receive him who says, “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life,’ or rejecting him, to choose our portion with those 
others spirits, the most honest of whom must needs declare, 
“Tam the Way, and the Truth and—the Death.” 

If we are asked “ Of what account are the religious hopes and 
wishes of men, against the deductions of science?” We reply: 
In the first place, they are not against tae deductions of science; 
and, passing this, they are as indestructible as these deductions 
themselves. And they make real a spiritual realm of existence. 
They are the “ evidence of things not seen.” The aspiration 
after immortality must be recognized. Is it too much to say that 
it must be satisfied ? Did De Quincy express too great an abhor- 
rence of that German philosopher “ whose highest ambition 
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was to rot forever.’ What reader has not admired Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s plea for science, in the concluding chapter of his Lec- 
tures on Light? And who has not felt the blush mantle his 
cheek, at the suggestion of that “greed of gain” among our- 
selves, which prevents the pursuit of science for its own sake? 
But why is the Professor so careful of man’s nobility ? On his 
own principles, we Americans are right. Nothing is of value, 
save as it can be utilized. Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. Butno; we Americans are not right; the eloquent 
English lecturer is right, as against himself, and the school to 
which he belongs. Let us not degrade ourselves, but cultivate 
all the manhood there isin us. And they are right also who 
carry the same principle farther, and, not satisfied with scientifie 
pursuits merely, take the Bible to live by, that life may have 
real value. It is natural; it is legitimate ; it is inevitable. The 
dignity of human nature will assert itself. Man will not be made 
a brute of by philosophy, or by the want of philosophy. 

And then, Christianity is the only thing that explains and 
offers a remedy for man’s moral condition. It uncovers the 
plague of man’s heart in its doctrine of sin, it reveals the only 
method by which this plague can be removed, in its doctrine of 
Christ. Its “Calvary” is its sufficient recommendation. The 
motto beneath the old picture, where the hand grasps the cross, 
Et teneo et teneor, repeats itself in universal experience. Man 
recognizes his sin, the moment be takes the true measure of 
himself ; and after that, there is just one being in the universe, 
from whom he cannot turn his eyes, the incarnate and atoning 
Son of God. 

In these things then, which are just as old as experimental re- 
ligion itself, we have a farther answer to infidelity. And it is the 
grand answer. The power of the Christian faith lies in the fact, 
that it speaks home to human experience. We are told (Her- 
bert Spencer, First Principles, p. 19) of the “great alarm with 
which the theological party regard Science,” because, as is said, 
“they are conscious how undeniably valid are most of its propo- 
sitions ; because they know that during the two thousand years 
of its growth, some of its larger divisions, mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, have been subject to the vigorous criticism of suc- 
cessive generations, and have, notwithstanding, become even 
more firmly established, because they know that, unlike many 
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of their own doctrines, which were once universally received, 
but have age by age been more frequently called in question, 
the doctrines of science, at first confined to a few scattered in- 
quiries, have been slowly growing into general acceptance, and 
are now in great part admitted as beyond dispute.” We may 
retort we think with—the alarm with which the scientific party 
regard the analysis of consciousness, the appeal to which is within 
man ; and their persistent, though futile, attempts to trample 
consciousness down. 

The brilliant author of Kece Coelum and Pater Mundi, in 
answer to this class of thinkers, claims that Christianity may be 
put to the proof of experiment as well as the theories of science. 
It may be subjected to the veritable Baconian tests. Does a 
man doubt its truth ?—let him try it. Let him try trust in Provi- 
dence ; let him try holy living ; let him try prayer ; let him try faith 
in Christ. Who was ever disappointed, having tried? This is 
very well: yet it is not after all going down to the bed-rock, 
Christianity commends itself to the soul before it is tried. 
The sinful heart is against it, but the original Divine element in 
man is for it. It is the religion for Reason, for Conscience, for 
the free and immortal spirit, for man made in the image of God. 

And Christianity admits thus of being received by any one, 
anywhere, on its simple presentation—of being intelligently re- 
ceived. This correspondence of it to man’s natural and neces- 
sary beliefs, this adaptation of it to man’s spiritual and practical 
necessities, releases from dependence on other lines of proof. 
Men have sometimes been convinced by the Historical Evi- 
dences, but more have been convinced without them. They 
have sometimes been convinced by the Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation, drawn out in detail; but more have been 
convinced by this philosophy, as they have felt it in their hearts. 
The latter method is all that is required. Man gets his convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity through that ; by farther stu- 
dies it is only confirmed and fortified. 

And this again is an argument in favor of Christianity. Any 
scheme which is not adapted to the immediate relief of the soul 
is practically valueless. The truth which it requires years to 
ascertain, is for man at large no truth. If Culture were the 
true method, we could not all lead the intellectual life. “He 
that knows but one language,” says Goethe, “knows none.” 
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And Max Miiller reaffirms the sentiment, substituting for lan- 
guage, religion. And yet, if comparison of the different sys- 
tems of faith in the world, were the gateway of the King- 
dom, how few could enter it. Not every man can examine the 
“Ten Great Religions,” (we do not mean the book, though that 
is long enough, but the systems themselves) in order to find the 
true one. God pity the man who must leave his piety uncared 
for, till he has run the round of the sciences. Formal metaphy- 
sics are too long a road. There is just one religion which will 
answer, the religion which, although the heart could not find it, 
except as revealed, finds its response at once in the heart. 

A farther point would be: the contrasted effects in history, 
of Christianity and Skepticism ; but we can do no more in re- 
gard to this than simply to suggest it, with the use that has so 
convincingly been made of it in the past. * ‘ 

A single thought in conclusion. 

In the same breath in which the necessity of a new departure 
in Apologetics is maintained, we hear asserted the unfitness of 
clergymen to take part in the debate. They are “helpless and 
fettered,” bound in a thousand ways to the defense of Christi- 
anity. No impartial conclusions can be expected of them. We 
protest against this only less strenuously than against the larger 
error of which it forms a part. And yet we can imagine a wri- 
ter on the other side, finding one illustration of this opinion in 
just such an article as this. It is simply, it may be said, the 
traditional defense of Christianity, by one who has embarked 
everything in Christianity, and so of whom nothing but this 
course could be expected. It is simply another instance of the 
blindness with which men defend the faith, who do not perceive 
that defense without investigation is one of the worst services 
that can be rendered Christianity. For where, in these pages, 
is the “scientific indifference” which is so essential to impar- 
tiality ? Where is the evidence that the old beliefs have at ary 
time been dismissed from the mind, so as to leave it really 
open to conviction? In what sense can the claims of modern 
skepticism be said to have really been weighed and tested? Is 
it not evident throughout, that the writer goes forward to a pre- 
destined conclusion? Very well, there is no “scientific indiffer- 
ence.” And we deny that any is needed. We deny the distinc- 
tion between investigation and defense, which is regarded as so 
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vital by some ; that is, so far as concerns the temper which is 
required for either process. For this is not indifference in either; 
it is the very opposite of indifference,—-fidelity to the truth. To 
give up what is supported by sufficient evidence, in order to 
arrive at truth, is simply to prove oneself incapable of appreciat- 
ing and holding the truth. Either we are asked to do this, or 
else it is supposed by our opponents that Christianity is held 
at the best only with a conditional sort of faith—true till some 
one proves it untrue; anda Christianity which is held in this 
fashion might just as well not be held at all. Such belief is dis- 
belief. Such assent is denial. Such conviction is pure skepticism, 
The soul has nothing but an interesting hypothesis, when it 
wants the living Christ. Coleridge says in the oft-quoted aphor- 
ism, “He who begins by loving Christianity more than truth, 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Chris- 
tianity, and end in loving himself better than all.” We assent, 
with a single word of comment,—Christianity is truth. 
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THE NEW FAITH OF STRAUSS. 


Art. IV.—THE NEW FAITH OF STRAUSS.* 
By Henry B. Smiru, LL.D., New York. 


In 1835 David Friedrich Strauss, then twenty-seven years 


-old, and a repefent at the Tiibingen University, published his 


Life of Jesus. In this he gathered together the scattered criti- 
cisms of rationalists and others upon the gospel narratives, 
combined them into a system by the aid of the mythical theory, 
rejected all the prophetic and miraculous elements as visionary 
and unhistorical, and summed up the results in a lifeless por- 
traiture of the man Jesus, and a Hegelian construction of the 


-Christian system, as false in fact but true in an ideal or rather. 


a pantheistic acceptation. His main critical canon was,—all 
that is supernatural is unhistorical or mythical. Master of a 
clear and trenchant style, penetrating and unsparing in his crit- 
icism, especially of the shifts and subterfuges of the older ra- 
tionalism, helped on by the flood-tide of Hegelianism just then 
sweeping in, his work made a deep impression and aroused a 





* The Old Faith and the New: A Confession by David Friedrich Strauss. 
Authorized Translation from the Sixth Edition, by Mathilde Blind. 
American Edition, two vols. in one. The Translation revised and partly re- 
written, and preceded by an American version of the Author’s ‘ Prefatory 
Postscript.” [By J. Fitzgerald.] New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1873. 
Our references, for convenience, are made to this edition. 

Der alte und der neue Glaube. Ein Bekenntniss von D. F. Strauss. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1873. s. 374. 

Kin Nachwort als Vorwort zu den neuen Auflagen seiner Schrift: Der 
alte und der neue Glaubé von D. F. Strauss. Bonn: E. Strauss. 1873. s. 47. 

Strauss, l’ancienne et la nouvelle Foi, par A. Vera, Professeur de Philo- 
sophie a l’Université de Naples. Naples: Detken & Rocholl. 1873. p. 362. 

H. Ulrici [Professor zu Halle], Der alte und d. neue Glaube, von D. F. 
Strauss. Reviewed in Fichte and Ulrici’s Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, vol. 
Xvi. pp. 286-392. Also separately issued. 

D. F. Strauss’ alte und neue Glaube, und seine literarischen Ergebnisse, 
von Dr. L. W. E. Rauwenhoff, Prof. an der Universitat zu Leiden, und Dr. 
Fr. Nippold, Prof..an der Universitat Bern. Leipzig und Leiden. 1873. 
8s, 246. 
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prolonged controversy. Orthodox and rationalists sprang to 
their arms to resist the bold invader. ‘The work was translated 
in England by Marian Evans (“ George Eliot’), and republished 
in this country, but it did not make any great impression upon 
English theology. In Germany it was successfully combatted, 
especially in respect to the “mythical” hypotbesis, and was soon 
superseded by the more advanced and solid thinkers'of the 
school of Baur of Tubingen, which traced back the supernatural 
factors of the Christian system, not to a popular myth-making 
propensity, but to the great social and religious tendencies of 
that fermenting and formative period, full as it was ef conflict- 
ing agencies, and instinct with the germs of a new era in the de- 
velopment of the human race. 

For some years Strauss was kept busy with the controversies 
he had kindled, preparing meanwhile his so-called System o/ 
the Christian Faith (2 vols. 1840-1), in which he applied the 
Hegelian theory of development by antagonisms to the Christian 
doctrines, denying them in the sense of the church, and affirm- 
ing their truth only in a metaphysical or ideal sense, resolving 
in fact the Christian system into an a priori philosophical scheme 
in the pantheistic sense. In 1839 he was elected. professor of 
theology in Zurich, but was kept out of his chair by a popular 
insurrection—though retaining for life half of his salary. He 
was married to a once celebrated actress, Agnese Schebert, and 
divorced. In the revolutionary period of 1848, he failed in an 
attempt to be elected to the noted Frankfort Parliament, which 
died of much talking; but he was chosen to the Diet of Wur- 
temberg, where he surprised his adherents by his strong advo- 
cacy of the conservative side ; and in his very latest work he is 
decidedly monarchical, taking special pains to disparage re- 
publican institutions, especially those of our country. Having iu 
his own conceit resolved the life of Jesus into a myth, and the 
faith of the church into a barren scheme of speculation, he 
betook himself to literary and biographical investigations, 
gaining some esthetic applause, especiaily by a memoir of the 
old German knight, Ulrich von Hutten, and a critique on Vol- 
taire, first read to the Crown Princess of Prussia ; varying these 
historical studies with occasional piquant criticisms upon the 
inconsistencies of the followers of Schleiermacher, and the 
“half-truths” of Schenkel and the rationalistic Protestant Leaque. 
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—contending keenly and justly that they ought to go further 
with him and fare worse. Ten years since, finding himself lefi 
in the back-ground by the steady progress of the school of 
Baur, he wrote a “Life of Jesus” for the German people, to 
give so far as possible a delineation of what was still left of the 
person of Christ after all this remorseless dissection. In this he 
still holds Christianity to be “a spiritual and moral pcwer that 
rules the earth ;” that what it has given us “ we cannot do with- 
out, nor can it be lost;” that Jesus stands in the foremost line 
“of those who have given a higher ideal to humanity,” realiz- 
ing in his own person what he taught to others. But still the 
outline is wan and shadowy and the homage faint. In his de- 
clining days,* where preyed upon by a fatal disease, he felt im- 
pelled by the undying “ genius” within him to give another “im- 
pulse to progress,” (pp. 14,15 of his Preface), .by writing this 
new Confession, in which he casts aside the associations and re- 
straints of custom qnd tradition ; honestly renounces all decep- 
tive accommodations ; denies to Jesus any decisive part or place 
in man’s religious and moral life ; and concludes that “ a fantas- 
tic fanaticism” is his chief characteristic, so far as we know 
anything about him. This is; indeed, only the logical result of 
his whole life’s work, and it is well to have it plainly put. 

Infidelity sometimes “‘serves the law it seems to violate.” Log- 
ically and ruthlessly carried out, it reveals its inmost nature, 
and sets before the vacillating half-believers just where their 
skepticism tends. A thorough-going and uncompromising athe- 
ism or pantheism may thus unwittingly render essential service 
to the Christian faith. In putting forth its full strength it may 
unvail its essential impotence. Thus this last volume of one of 
the ablest modern antagonists‘of our faith shows the utmost 
that can be said against it, without reserve or qualification. It 
exhibits the old and the new faith in their sharpest antagonism. 
We see what we must give up if we abandon Christianity, what 
we have left if we accept the new belief. It is, said Strauss, in 
substance, Atheism or Christianity : there is no logical middle 
ground. This is the vital sense of his “ Confession.” 

And this is a great point gained in the whole argument. The 
issue is definitely made. Visors and masks are raised. The 





*Since this was written, news has been received of his decease at his native 
place, Ludwigsburg, Feb. 9, 1874. 
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sentimental semi-infidels are forced to face the storm. Some 
scientific mep, who talk yaguely and plausibly all round the only 
real questions in debate, will be obliged to leave rhetoric and 
use logic, and boldly meet the inevitable consequences of their 
own principles. For Strauss has, at last, no reserves, no con- 
cealnients ; he has dared “the uttermost.” Vague phrases find 
their clear statements. Unreal compromises are brushed aside 
What others whisper to the coterie, he proclaims from the house 
tops. Those who reject a personal God (he argues), must accept 
a blind and godless evolutionism. It is, with him, God or Dar- 
win: “ the choice lies only between the miracle—the divine 
Creator—and Darwin” (i. 204). “ Everything or nothing.” 

His work is entitled ‘‘ A Confession,” not in the sense of the 
older confessions, like that of Augustine, depicting the wrestling 
of the soul with the powers of sin and unbelief; nor even like 
unto that of Rousseau—a frank revelation of a struggling natural 
life, beset by temptation ; but an account of the progress of a 
desolating creed, until idealism is merged in materialism, and 
pantheism in atheism. It is not a work of research, or a scien- 
tific criticism ; still less an inspiring revelation of ennobling 
struggles and aspirations ; but rather a dissection of the slow 
and fatal process of spiritual death—of the utter extinction of 
all that philosophers and divines have called spiritual life—the 
life of God in the soul of man. As compared with his previous 
writings, his critics see in it a double apostasy—an apostasy 
from his veneration for the man Jesus, involving the loss of an 
ideal for the race ; and a philosophical apostasy from the dizzy 
heights of pantheistic transcendentalism to the earth-born theo- 
ries of modern materialism. While confessing the substance of 
the accusation, he prefers to call his change a progress. In re- 
spect to the person of Jesus, he at last confesses that he formerly 
tried, in a forced and artificial way, to save his semblance as an 
ideal ; but now he sees that this is unnecessary and inconsistent; 
that if his theory and criticism be true, Jesus must have been a 
dreamy, misguided, self-deceived enthusiast or fanatic. And, in 
fact, after one gives up all the gospels, denies prophecy and 
miracles, robs Christ of his sinless humanity, ejects him from 
his central place, and scorns his living personal power—what 
matters it whether or no he still apply to him a few adjectives of 
sentimental adulation. If he is not the Saviour and head of the 
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Church, he is the most daring fanatic the world has known. 
Some of Strauss’ keenest thrusts are against those who pay to 
Jesus a merely verbal homage. The accidents are worthless 
when the substance is gone. 


His philosophical apostasy is most fully exposed in the work 
of Prof. Vera, of Napies, an Hegelian of the old right wing—one 
of the very few of that type now left. He covers 362 pages, 
hinting at more to come, with an exposure of this philosophical 
rebellion against the acme of human reason as attained and set 
forth in Hegel’s “Logic” and “Encyclopedia.” He is indignant 
and diffuse, occasionally as eloquent as a philosopher ought to 
be; and though he comes a generation too late to show that 
Hegelianism has solved all riddles and is a finality in human 
speculation, yet he has certainly succeeded in proving that 
Strauss is a one-sided expositor of the great German dialecti- 
cian, and that in his last work he has fallen, like a modern Lu- 
cifer, from the empyrean of pantheism into the slough of the 
most unmitigated modern materialism.* The criticism of Prof. 
Ulrici of Halle, cited at the head of this article, is entirely de- 
voted to an exposure of the philosophical pretensions and con- 
tradictions of Strauss, without any reference to his theological 
dogmas. It is an acute and able examination. He claims that 
the “New Faith” is destitute of any tenable philosophical basis. 
“We maintain,” he says, “that Strauss’ new work is nearly equiva- 
lent to an avowal of philosophical bankruptcy on the part of its 
famous author.” (p. 266 of the Philosophische Zeitschrift.) This, 
we think, he fully establishes; and he is a veteran in these con- 
flicts. His profound work, “God and Nature,” contains a thor- 
ough examination and refutation of all the recent materialistic 
+ and semi-materialistic theories, and is well worthy of being trans- 
lated. There is no volume of equal value, on this debate, in the 
English literature. The short treatise by the distinguished old 
Catholic, Prof. Huber, of Munich (who was associated with Dél- 
linger in producing the far-famed letters on the Vatican Coun- 
cil), is a skilful, popular exhibition and refutation of the main 


‘ . * Vera is perhaps the clearest and most enthusiastic interpreter of Hegel outside 
of the Empire. His ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Hegel” gives an intelligi- 
ble and systematic exposition of the system. He has also translated Hegel’s ‘‘Logie,”’ 
his ‘‘Philosophy of Nature,” and his ‘‘Philosophy of Spirit.” 
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positions of the “New Faith.” Prof. Rauwenhoff, of Leyden, 
argues from the stand-point of modern Christian liberalism, 
taking the ground that Strauss should have represented that, and 
not the primitive or the orthodox creeds, as containing the es- 
sence of Christianity—a position which Strauss has shown to 
be untenable. The recent literary criticisms on Strauss, from 


all parties, are reported in sum in Prof. Nippold’s essay in the 
same volume. 


But this volume of Strauss is not merely a confession; it is 
also the confession of a “New Faith” —and the word /aith is here 
emphatic and significant. In the ‘Postcript” (p. xxv. of the 
translation, p. 33 of the original), written after the fourth edi- 
tion of his work had appeared, he says: “Its title was purposely 
chosen so as to contrast with the Old Faith, not a new knowl- 
edge, but a New Belief. For in shaping a comprehensive view 
of the whole universe, to be put in the place of the equally com- 
prehensive faith of the church, we cannot rest satisfied with 
what is established by strict induction, but we must also append 
many things which, on the basis of such induction, are required 
by thought in the way either of pre-suppositions or of logical con- 
sequences.” This is avery valuable sentence. With “pre-suppo- 
sitions” and “consequences” much may be done. The system 
which is to succeed Christianity still rests on belief and not on 
scientific demonstrations. And this is a fact, however much 
and conveniently it may be ignored. As the case now stands, 
notwithstanding the confident boasts of some “scientists,” it is 
still one faith against another faith, and not science against faith. 
It is a blind faith in a blind force and an unverified law of evo- 
lution; in contrast with a sublime faith in an absolute, rational, 
conscious Spirit, as the ground and author of the whole finite 
universe. 

Strauss is too clear-headed to claim that inductive science 
has explained, or can fully explain, the universe. Some scien- 
tific sciolists abroad, and their echoes in this country, pretend 
that the issue is the blind faith of theologians against the ac- 
credited demonstrations ofscience. But the truth is, that there 
is not an established fact or principle, verified by strict induc- 
tion—by induction held sternly to its clear and narrow method 
—with which any postulate or dogma of the Christian system 
can be shown to be at variance. The real conflict is between 
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the metaphysics and logic of some “ scientists,” and the meta- 
physics and logic of almost all the great thinkers as well as the 
theologians of the human race. All that induction can do, as 
scientific, is to observe phenomena and sequences in nature, and" 
put them into convenient generalizations. As soon as it tran- 
scends this narrow sphere and “ feigns hypotheses,” it becomes, 
as induction, illegitimate: its leaders talk metaphysics without 
knowing it, and often without any special vocation. The best 
of them but repeat, in a vague way, the speculations of Zeno 
and Lucretius: some of them are akin to the Buddhists. No 
induction has yet established, nor can it ever do this, the non- 
existence of the supernatural, the impossibility of miracles, or 
any one article of an atheistic creed. There are no facts to 
show that there is no power above nature to which it is subor- 
dinate. Evolution itself, as an absolute law without a God, is ab- 
solutely unverified; and, as an historical fact, it is not proven. 
On the question of the origin and destiny of the universe—on 
the first cause and last end of the successions of being—science, 
like Christianity, still rests in belief, if it has anything to say. 
It can, at the utmost, only put one theory against another, and 
for its own theory it cannot appeal to any induction which has 
yet been made. And no mere inductive philosophy can ever rise 
to the height of this great argument. 


This work is then the Confession of a New Faith, but it is © 
more than this: it is an attempt to combine all the elements of 
opposition to Christianity and religion into one system, and it 
indicates the process by which the old is to be transformed into 
the new. This comes out more definitely in the Postscript 
(which is also a preface) than in the body of the “ Confession ;” 
and it isone of the most significant points in the whole discus- 
sion, foreshadowing the future. 

Two systems of philosophy, roughly classed as Idealism and 
Materialism, each with a distinctive method, the deductive (or 
speculative) for Idealism, and the inductive for Materialism, have 
always more or less prevailed in the civilized world, and are 
usually regarded as antagonistic, as subversive the one of the 
other. Idealism, with its purely rational ideas or data, when 
exclusive or one-sided, tends to, and is completed in, the pan- 
theistic theory of the universe; and herein Germany has led 
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the way—and this was Strauss’ starting-point in his earlier writ- 
ings. Materialism, beginning with the other pole of being, ex- 
ternal phenomena (including also sensations), and applying the 
strict inductive method, gravitates with equal force toward athe- 
ism, and denies infinite and absolute being. This tendency has 
shown itself chiefly in France and England. The principles of 
the two systems are opposite, their methods different, and they 
have been in constant conflict with each other, united only in 
their conscious opposition (when strictly and exclusively held) 
to the Christian faith—which, as a general rule, has retained 
elements from both the systems, and made use of both methods. 
But in the most recent developments of philosophy, in both 
these schools, there are patent signs of a union between them, 
especially in view of the destructive warfare against Christianity 
which both are waging. Idealism (pantheism) confesses that it 
cannot construct the universe by a priori ideas, not even with 
the seductive aid of the Hegelian logic. And, on the other hand, 
the most thoughtful scientific men are conceding that beyond 
and above (or within) the phenomena of the senses there is in- 
finite and absolute being (see, for example, Herbert Spencer) ; 
that all forces are modes of one force ; that all that lives shares 
in one life ; that all phenomena may and must be evolved out 
of some primal fount of life and being. This tendency of the 
sensational school and of the inductive philosophy is most de- 
finitely expressed in the theory of evolution ; for no evolutionist 
can rest in transient phenomena—he must refer all changes to 
one persistent force, all grades of being to one primitive genus 
—in Platonic phrase the «760s to the yévos. Many evolution- 
ists who started as materialists, do not yet clearly see this drift ; 
but it is the inevitable metaphysics of the theory. In this way 
induction leads on to metaphysics, materialism joins hands with 
idealism. Slight concessions will bring the two parties together. 
The opposite methods run into each other : the materialist traces 
back his inductions as far as the microscope ‘can reach—and 
discerns beyond, by the very necessity of thought, an illimitable 
force, real though unconscious ; the idealist begins to construct 
his scheme by the deductions of pure reason, but as soon as his 
infinite emerges into the finite, he needs the microscope as well, 
and the aid of the inductive process. Thus both reach to and meet 
in a point where the unfathomable, the infinite, the “ unknow- 
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able” (why not say the supernatural?) either as substance or 
power, or both in one, inevitably strikes upon and balks their 
vision and their comprehension ; while, at the same time, both 
agree that for all practical aims and needs this world gives us all 
—that the hereafter is an unreal ideal. They equally deny all 
that is supernatural or miraculous—a personal God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, a specific revelation. Christ is to both a 
visionary, not merely a man like other men, but a dreamy en- 
thusiast ; and Christ’s church is the one great obstacle to pro- 
gress and civilization. Christianity has played its part out to 
the final act and we are on the verge of its catastrophe. Chris- 
tian theology, too, say both pantheist and atheist, is wholly un- 
real: it is to take its place with the ancient mythologies. Both 
hold and concede that besides our mundane experience—be- 
yond the track of time on which the race is marching—there is 
for us only an unconscious, non-rational, non-moral force or 
background of being from which all things proceeded by neces- 
sity, to which all things tend irresistibly. They equally main- 
tain that behind us is but an infinite force, void and nameless, 
and before us only an unfathomable abyss; and for us, only this 
world and this life. Why, then, should they not make common 
cause against that Christian faith which fills the past void with 
an Infinite God, and the future darkness with a divine and eter- 
nal kingdom, and makes this world the theatre of the grand 
drama of an Incarnation of Love! 

And the real power of Strauss’ book consists in his insisting 
upon this compact, and showing how it may be carried out. If 
it has any influence it will be in this direction. In assigning his 
reasons for resuming, after a long interval, his theological and 
philosophical polemics, he says (p. x.) that the late “ develop- 
ments of science had put him in a position by bringing together 
the scattered trains of thought, of giving an impulse to progress 
—and also to scandal.” His aim is to combine the results of 
theological criticism “ with those attained especially in the na- 
tural sciences:” The latter have been striving to explain “the 
origin of the universe in all its manifoldness, and in all the 
stages of its progress up to man himself, without calling in 
the help of a Creator or the intervention of miracles.” “ What 
then becomes of the personal Creator, who is supposed to have 
miraculously called the universe into being, and then the various 
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orders of living things?” ‘“ What becomes of the church, whose 
system of faith is based upon a miraculous beginning, a violent 
disruption, and a renewed miraculous resumption of the devel- 
opment of the world and of the race ?”’* 

Such is the general and common object of both tendencies; 
to be carried out by a scientific union of the two, and by a com- 
bined attack on all the articles of natural religion even, as well 
as on the special doctrines of the Christian faith. The union of 
idealism and materialism for this baleful end is most distinctly 
set forth in § 62, vol. ii., pp. 19, 23, of the translation. (§ 66 of 
the original—for the sections are needlessly altered in the trans- 
lation.) Strauss has been trying to show—as we shall consider 
further on—how motion may be resolved into life, and life into 
sensation, and proceeds thus: 


“If any one here finds a distinct and rude materialism, I will just now say 
nothing against it. In fact I have always tacitly regarded the antagonism 
between materialism and idealism (or however the view opposed to material- 
ism may be designated) asa verbal quarrel. Both have their common foe in 
the dualism of that idea of the universe which has ruled the whole Christian 
era, dividing man into body and soul, his existence into time and eternity, 
and setting an eternal Creator over against a created and transient world. 
To this dualism both materialism and idealism are opposed, because they 
strive to derive the totality of phenomena from a single principle, to construct 





* Here and elsewhere we have somewhat altered the translation, which as a 
whole is rather indifferent. It is often constrained, and sometimes indefinite, and 
occasionally wrong. There is little of the grace and point of the original. Leicht- 
geschirtze Schrift, (a writing loosely knit) is rendered ‘‘a compendious work” 
(p. iii); Schwindel is fraud (p. xxvii); das Universum is generally given as Cosmos, 
which is hardly adequate ; Strauss calls Christ’sresurrection a ‘‘ world-historical 
humbug :” itis translated (p. 83) a world-wide deception ; the Sun is called ‘‘he”’ 
and the Moon ‘“‘she,” which is neither German nor English ; derartige Zumuthungen 
becomes ‘‘ kinds of claims on their reasoning faculties” (p. 15); Bedenken is given 
as ‘‘reflections,” instead of ‘‘scruples.” On p. iv, Strauss says that those who 
deny Christ’s divinity ‘‘ might still find shelter from the attacks of the old ortho- 
dox inthe party of the Protestanten- Verein” (Schenkel, etc.), but the translation 
reads—‘the would secure himself against attack from the side of the orthodox of 
the Protestant League ;” and then puts an innocent query in a note, viz., ‘‘ What 
then is heterodoxy?” On p. 168, ‘‘thecosmic conception of ancient Christianity” 
should read, ‘‘the Christian conception (or idea) of the universe.” On p. 171 the 
translation runs: ‘‘ The unity of the Allis obviously but a conclusion deduced from 
analysis ;’ the German is, ‘‘Dass das All nur eines ist verstcht sich von selbst, ist nur 
ein analytisches Urtheil,”” and should be rendered, ‘‘That the All is only one is 
self-evident, for it is only an analytic judgment.” An ‘‘analysis” and an “analytic 
judgment” are two very different things. echter (p. xviii) is a misprint for 
‘*Fechner.” Why is Renan so often printed Rénan ? 
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the world and life out of one piece: that is, monism is common to both. In 
this, one starts from above, the other from below. Materialism constructs 
the universe out of atoms and atomic forces, Idealism out of ideas [ Vorstel- 
lungen—re-presentations] and idealistic forces. But if they would fulfil their 
task, the one must descend from its heights down to the lowest sphere of 
q nature, and to this end be controlled by careful observations; the other must 
take into account and solve the highest spiritual and moral problems. . . 
Each of these methods, strictly carried out leads over into the other. . . . 
Hence, I think that both these systems should reserve their weapons for 
that other real and still formidable foe, treating each other, as confederates, 
with respect or at least with courtesy. . . . The overbearing tone, some- 
times like a schoolmaster, again like an inquisitor, which some philosophers 
like to assume towards the natural sciences, is quite as blamable, and even 
unwise, as is on the other hand the coarse abuse of philosophy with which 
materialists rather amuse than edify us.” 


On the other hand, he claims that scientific men should “not 
relegate metaphysics into the lumber-room with astrology and 
alchemy.” Its “moulting” time is passing away; its “plumage” 
will grow again. Now it is chiefly occupying itself with its own 
history. And the naturalist needs it to instruct him; for “the 
most delicate instruments with which he is now working, the 
concepts of force and matter, essence and manifestation, cause 
and effect, etc., can be accurately shaped only by metaphysics, 
and applied only by logic; and on the ultimate questions about 
beginning and end, limits and the illimitable, purpose and cas- 
ualty in the world, philosophy is indispensable.” The present 
state of scientific investigation, too, exhibits signs of a reaction 
from “the coyness with which it has treated speculation.” The 
“general interest in Darwinism is owing to the infinite perspec- 
tive which it discloses.” “The speculative philosophy of nature 
did indeed embrace a cloud instead of a Juno, and hence brought 

‘ forth no fruit; but the theory of Darwin is the first child of the 
marriage, as yet only secret, between natural science and philos- 
ophy.” And this, as he goes on to show, is because that theory 
will expel from nature all the evidences of design, and all trace 
of the supernatural—leaving only an unconscious development. 

Such is the programme, clearly defined. Idealism and mate- 
rialism (deduction and induction) are to become one;—and to 
become one, we add, by the theory of Evolution. A destructive 

historical criticism, striving to annihilate Christianity by a denial 

of the supernatural, is to clasp inseparable hands with the nat- 
ural sciences, resting on the same negation. The pantheistic 
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intuition is to be left in the rear, scientific investigation comes 
to the front; evolution connects and combines the two in one 
formidable host; and the common object of their hostility is the 
Christian church. Around and against the very citadel of our 
faith are encamped the two beleaguring armies. Though hith- 
erto opposite and opposed, why not extend their lines and unite? 
Herod and Pilate were once made friends, though before they 
had been at enmity with one another. 

This is the “New Faith” against the “Old.” And the argu- 
ment of the work consists in showing how far, in the present 
state of criticism and science, this result may be said to be at- 
tainable, or at least foreshadowed. It is, in fact, chiefly fore- 
shadowed by lines largely drawn from the speculative imagina- 
tion. For Strauss has a spirit of divination: when facts fail, 
and gaps yawn, he predicts. Again and again he says to an in- 
credulous generation, “Very well; but others will come who will 
understand them [the new theories}, and who will also have un- 
derstood me.” (ii., 19.) He closes his Postscript with the words 
of an exalted self-consciousness: “The day will come, as it came 
for the ‘Life of Jesus, when my book shall be understood,— 
only this time I shall not live to see it.” His oracle, unlike thg 
Delphic, utters no uncertain sound. If it had been more am- 
biguous, it might have been quite as likely to be fulfilled. 


The general planis carried out in the body of the work by pro- 
posing four questions: 1. “Are we still Christians?” 2. “Have 
we still a Religion?” 3. “What is our Conception of the Uni- 
verse?” 4, “What is our Rule of Life?” 

The “we” here is limited and oracular. It is first of all, he 
says, “a simple I who speaks, apparently occupying a singularly 
isolated position ;’ but he speaks in the name of “a multitude 
who callin question the need of a distinct society like the 
church, by the side of state and the school, of science and art, 
the common property of all.” This “ we,” as appears from sub- 
sequent avowals, does not stand for a society, or in fact for any 
large number of mankind—but only for those who deny God 
and immortality, and think the church to be the greatest foe to 
human progress. It does not stand for scientific men as a class, 
but for some “ scientists ;’ not for speculative philosophers as a 
body, but for those of them who would fain construct a universe 
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for themselves. And it is meant to exclude all who have any 
faith in Christianity or even in natural religion. These are the 
“we” represented in the questions ; and, as addressed to them, 
the answer cannot be equivocal. His purpose, he adds, is not 
(p. xxxii) “controversy with those who differ, but an under- 
standing with those who agree with us.” He would not disturb 
the “faith of any one.” And yet his book is an attempt to sub- 
vert Christianity and all religion. He innocently expresses his 
surprise and annoyance at the attacks made upon him from so 
many quarters. Such martyrdom is histrionic. 

As compared with his previous writings, the tone of his dis- 
cussions is lowered ; in becoming popular, he is often well-nigh 
frivolous, after the manner of the French infidelity—as if he 
would rival Renan in this field as well as in politics. It is an 
appeal to the eager ear of the men of the world, rather than to 
the men of thought. Science is popularized for the multitude— 
why not also pantheism and materialism? Among the middle 
and lower classes of Germany there is a growing infidelity, based 
on a practical materialism ; and to them Strauss, tlfe idealist, 
addresses himself in a style adapted to secure their applause. 
He is willing to help on a reckless infidelity by rude thrusts and 
bitter sarcasm. He brings forward no new fruits of scholarly 
investigation ; every objection he urges against Christ and the 
gospels is familiar to students, and has been ably met by the 
Christian apologists of Germany and other lands. There is a 
plausible array of hackneyed difficulties, enforced by a skilled 
rhetoric. He appeals to that class of persons of whom Bishop 
Butler says, “that Christianity is to them not so much as a 
subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered to be 
fictitious.” 

Yet it must be conceded that he reserves his bitterest scorn 
for those half-way believers, those covert infidels, who deny the 
essential doctrines of Christianity and still profess to receive it: 
who deride the supernatural, and, through custom or from in- 
terest, pretend to uphold the faith. “Christian worship,” he says, 
(i, p. 55) “this garment cut out to fit an incarnate God, looks 
slovenly and shapeless when a mere man is invested with its 
ample folds.” If Christ were only a man, “how could he dare 
to use such tremendous words as, ‘I and the Father are one; 
who seeth me seeth the Father also.’ . . . We should lose 
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our faith in the soundness of his reason, if compelled to believe 
that in prayer he reminded God of the glory he had with him 
before the world was.” (i. 56.) In attending the services ofa 
Free Congregation in Berlin he found them “terribly dry and 
unedifying. I quite thirsted for an allusion to the Biblical le- 
gend or the Christian calendar. . . . After the edifice of the 
church is demolished, to go and give a lecture on the bare, im- 
perfectly leveled site is dismal to a degree that is awful. Either 


everything or nothing.” (ii. 118.) That is his stern alternative 
—everything or nothing. 


I. ARE WE STILL CHRISTIANS? 


This question is disposed of in less than a hundred pages, by 
exhibiting the main articles of the Christian faith, and the re- 
corded facts of the gospel, in a crude, disjointed and distorted 
form—as these have been represented by their opponents rather 
than by their wise defenders. He knows nothing but objections 
to the faith; hardly in a single instance does he notice the re- 
plies. He first describes the dogmas, following the order of the 
Apostles’ Creed; and any candid historian must say that his rep- 
resentations of them is a travesty. The Trinity is but a mathe- 
matical puzzle—“how one can be three and three one;” the nar- 
rative of the creation is to be taken as simply literal; the fall 
involves all of Adam’s posterity—so that none, even of infants, 
except the baptised, can be saved; the atonement is a comm@r- 
cial transaction, “revolting to every principle of justice,” resting 
on a “barbarous conception,” a “perfect jumble of the crudest 
conceptions;” the Person of Christ “savors of mythology, only 
that Greek incarnations appear to us more felicitously inveuted 
than this Christian one;’ all are damned but a chosen few— 
“the number of the reprobate infinitely exceeds that of the 
elect.” (i. 37.) And so on through many a dreary page. All 
this is in striking contrast with the idealizing of Christian doc- 
trine found in Strauss’ earlier works;* and it is so manifestly 
perverse that we need not dwell upon it. 

Of course it is impossible to go into a detailed reply to 
Strauss on the Gospels ; but we may say a word as to his general 
method. The Gospels, in their present form, he holds to have 
been written long after the recorded events ; in the case of John, 





* Vera, in his volume on Strauss, §§ 3 to 5, develops this point at length. 
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toward the middle of the second century. In criticising them 
he peremptorily challenges every passage which contains any- 
thing prophetic or anything miraculous: because the superna- 
tural has no existence for a philosophical critic. He does not 
condescend to notice the arguments for the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the documents—that case is no longer sub judice ; 
he settled it in his “ Life of Jesus.” He claims that there is 
no important fact about Christ, or noteworthy saying ascribed to 
him, of which we can be wholly sure. ‘“ We cannot make sure 
of the sayings and teachings of Christ on any one point, whether 
we have his own words and thoughts, or only such as later times 
find it convenient to ascribe to him.” (i. 66.) “So many and 
such essential facts in the life of Jesus are not established, that 
neither are we clearly cognizant of his aims nor the mode and 
degree in which he hoped to realize them.” “ A being with dis- 
tinct features, capable of affording a definite conception, is only 
to be found in the Christ of faith and of legend.” (i. 90.) “ Not 
because of. what he was, but because of what he was not, 

has he been made the central point of a church, of a worship.” 
(p. Xxvi.—vil.) 

And yet, when Strauss would say anything to the discredit of 
Christ, expose his local “ prejudices,” represent him as the “ vic- 
tim of delusions,” or an “ enthusiast,” (i. 92); prove that his 
death took him “ by surprise,” (p. 78); depict him as holding 
that he would actually “be enthroned in the clouds of heaven ;” 
and set him forth as no more sinless than other men, (p. XXvii.) 
he appeals to these same untrustworthy gospels as giving suffi- 
cient evidence.* Their testimony against him may be received; 
their testimony for him isinvariably rejected. “He cannot be,” 
says Strauss, ‘the centre of our religious life, for our knowledge 
of him is too fragmentary ; he cannot be the support of that 
life, for what we do know about him indicates a person of fantas- 
tic fanaticism.” (p. xxvi.) 

The inevitable results of this arbitrary criticism are most fully 
exhibited in what he says about the Resurrection of Christ. He 
declares (i. 82), “that it has not the slightest foundation. Rarely 


* Several of these points rest in fact chiefly on the Gospel of John, which 
Strauss holds to be the least authentic of allas a biography. Renan, who urges 
like objecticns, assigned a much higher place to this gospel: and Strauss re- 
proached him for it. 
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has an incredible fact been worse attested, or one so ill-attested 
been more incredible in itself. . . . Taken historically, 7. e, 
comparing the immense effect of this belief with its absolute 
baselessness, the story of the resurrection of Jesus can only be 
called a world-historical humbug.”’* Christ’s teachings and in- 
fluence, he adds, would have been all lost but for this “humbug:” 
they “would have been blown away and scattered like solitary 
leaves by the wind, had they not been held together and thus pre- 
served by a superstitious belief in his resurrection.” This “hum- 
bug” was the foundation of the Christian Church! 

The critical method (if so it can be called), by which such re- 
sults are reached, is clogged with fatal defects, even as a method. 
Tt rests on certain presumptions or unproved postulates, which 
alone gives to it a seeming force; and if applied elsewhere as 
here, it would lead to utter historical skepticism. To all candid 
and even stringent criticism, as applied in a true historic method, 
no one need object. Criticism has its rights. But it has no 
right, while professing to be impartial, to prejudge and predeter- 
mine the results by its illegitimate assumptions. 

Strauss assumes, and nowhere establishes, the non-existence of 
the supernatural. His undemonstrated major premise is—that 
there is no God, that there cannot be any supernatural agency 
anywhere in the universe: just as Hume’s argument against 
miracles rests on the same silent pre-conception. ‘This pream- 
ble determines the method. It is really valid only for pantheists 
and atheists, also for some deists. It does not rest on science, 
nor is it controlled by testimony : it rests on, it is controlled by, 
disbelief. This negation of belief, and this alone, makes it seem 
destructive. The non-existence of the supernatural—that idol 
of an atheistic generation—makes the whole undermining pro- 
cess an easy work. In fact, there is no need of demolishing a 
building when the foundations are swept away. If there be no 
God, Strauss is right—the whole case is exhausted: all the rest 
is a vain show of argument. If there be a God—then all that is 
supernatural in the Gospels is true, if established by unimpeach- 
able and sufficient historical evidence. A criticism based on a 





* So the original. The translator has seen fit to modify this audacious state- 
ment into the phrase—‘‘a world-wide deception.”’ Strauss, to show his repugnance 
to the fact, transferred a revolting word from the English; but the English trans- 
lator must needs tone it down. 
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covert atheism is forcible only for atheists. And the pretension 
that only pantheists and materialists can be impartial—that 
they alone seek the truth for its own sake—that other people 
only have prepossessions and prejudices, is too preposterous to 
need refutation. The impartiality which Strauss extols is simply 
indifference or hostility to all religious belief. 

This criticism, so far as we can now consider it, is especially 
unfair and unsound in its application to two main points: 1. To 
the Christ of history ; 2. To historical Christianity. 

1. In respect to the Christ of history, it is not true, on any rec- 
ognized canon of historical evidence, that “there are,” as Strauss 
asserts, “few historical personages of whom we have such un- 
satisfactory information as of him.” (Preface, p. xxvi.) If true, 
it would certainly be a most extraordinary result in respect to 
the only man who has won and kept the love and trust of the 
race for eighteen centuries; and whose personal influence is unpar- 
allelled and greater now than ever before. It is a wild imagina- 
tion, and not a result reached by the ordinary tests of historical 
credibility. In respect to no ancient personage are there so 
many historic documents and so nearly contemporaneous. What 
do we know of Zoroaster and Confucius, of Alexander and 
Cesar, of Solon and Socrates even, compared with the biog- 
raphies of Jesus of Nazareth? Sakhya-Muni (Buddha) is the 
favorite modern rival, set up by modern infidelity in comparison 
with Christ;* as Apollonius of Tyana was the counterpart 
among the ancient heathen opponents of Christianity—and the 
heathen made out a better case than the moderns. The life of 
the founder of Buddhism is vague, fragmentary, and merely tra- 
ditional; his doctrine is indefinite and obscure; but he was a 
pantheist and nihilist—and hence he is glorified as a saint by 
the “new faith.” 

The infidel case against the Christ of history is made out only 
by an arbitary rejection of all the records. When it is assumed 
that all that is wonderful in the gospels must be unhistorical, a 
legend of tradition, and in fact that no testimony can establish 
these facts—such torture may extract the conclusion that we 
know almost nothing about Christ; for there is hardly anything 
recorded of him unmixed with a supernatural element. Concede 





* See Strauss, § 23 of translation. 
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the possibility of a divine revelation, and allis simple and clear; 
deny these, and the most wonderful history in the world, the 
most artless and sincere, credited by the race as no other story 
has been, becomes visionary and fantastic—such a mingling 
of wilful delusion and blind credulity and wide-spread collusion 
and fraud as is without parallel and beyond imagination. One 
might as well take out of Dante’s Divine Comedy all the super- 
natural elements, and then declare that epic to be a failure, as 
take from Christ’s life its superhuman characteristics, and draw 
the conclusion that there is hardly a word or deed of his of which 
we are sure. 

The dates of no writings have been so recklessly tampered 
with, on purely subjective grounds, and on mere technicalities 
of evidence, against the general consent of historical testimony, 
as have those of the Gospels, and several of Paul’s Epistles. 
But give to this destructive criticism the fullest sweep, bring 
the first three gospels, as we now have them, down to the latter 
part of the first century,* and we have still the Acts of the 
Apostles, four Epistles of Paul which no one doubts (Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians), epistles from Peter and 
James, the Revelation—and some of the Apostolic Fathers: and 
all these testify to all the essential facts and doctrines of our 
faith ; notably, in the case of Paul, to that “ historical humbug” 
on which “Christianity is built,’ — the Resurrection of its 
Founder.t Nowhere in all ancient testimony can the line be 
drawn between fact and legend, between a genuine early tradi- 
tion and an assumed later accretion of myths; for there is no 
external evidence whatever that the so-called legends and 
myths were of a later date. Blot out remorselessly all the re- 
cords of the first century, and they are all recoverable in the 





* Even among Baur’s disciples there are significant indications that the day is 
past of wild hypotheses as to the date of the Gospels. The gospel of John, which 
Strauss did not give up until the third edition of his ‘‘Life of Jesus” appeared, 
and which Baur assigned to the middle of the second century, is said by Keim, in 
his Life of Christ, to be not later than 110 to 115 ; Ewald and Weizsacker date it 
at the close of the first century. Renan still holds to its partial authenticity. The 
first three gospels are assigned to the first century by Késtlin, and even by Volk- 
mar and Hilgenfeld. Holtzman puts them between 70 and 80. Outside of the 
most advanced critics there are still greater concessions. See for example the 
later editions of Meyer’s commentaries ; and such treatises as that of Tischendorf: 
‘*When were our Gospels written ?” etc. 


t See the admirable book of Westcott on the Gospel of the Resurrection. 
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, writings of the Fathers and other witnesses of the second and 
. third centuries—as something handed down tothem. And then, 
y too, there is the attestation of a history which can never be re- 
Z yersed—the history of the church itself, its undeniable faith in 
1 
) 





the very facts and doctrines which are found in our earliest re- 
cords; its heroism and its marvellous victories; and all confirmed 
by such a cloud of witnesses as is found for no other series of 


; facts in human history. And in all and through all are the facts 
, of Christ’s life, which became the creed and tradition of the 
church and gave to it its power. Christianity has a history; 

the infidel theories are essentially unhistoric. Deny the mira- 
cles of Christ’s life, and the miracle of the Church abides. Re- 
solve the history into a myth, and still the fact remains, 


that the idea of a sinless, crucified and risen Saviour has ruled 
the earth and shaped its story. 

Such ad priori criticisms of historical characters and events 
must lead, wherever applied, to historical skepticism. No man 
‘ can forecast history by mere speculation, nor can he undermine it 
by arbitrary canons, by personal and subjective pre-conceptions. 
Personal skepticism begets historical skepticism. There may be 
hallucinations in a critic as well as in Christ and his apostles 
and the whole Christian church. The real question at issue is 
the reality of the supernatural: admit it, and Strauss’s argu- 
ment is worthless; deny it, and it is superfluous. 

This Straussian critique, however, is not merely a denial of 
the divine element in Christ and his work; it necessarily leads 
to a degradation of the human. Of course any such ideal hn- 
manity as Schleiermacher depicts, and as Strauss once seemed to 
adopt, is denied. Jesus is to him no longer “ the great religious 
genius of the race ;” in no senseis he still the consummate flower 
‘ of humanity.* The aureole with which he has been glorified 
by many an infidelis completely dispersed ; modern science has 
disenchanted the race of even this lingering delusion. Goethe 
could say: ‘ In the Gospels there is the reflection of a majesty, 





* In Strauss’ essay on ‘“‘The Permanent and Transient in Christianity” (the 
forerunner of Theodore Parker’s noted sermon with that title,) he advocates ‘‘ the 
worship of genius as the only worship which remains for the cultivated class of 
our days.” Of Christ he there says: ‘‘As humanity can never exist without reli- 
gion, so it can never exist without Christ. . . . And this Christ, so far as he 
is inseparable from the highest form of religion, is historical and not mythical, an 
individual and not a mere symbol.” 
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radiating from the person of Christ, of so divine a character as 
never elsewhere appeared upon theearth. If lam asked whether 
it is in my nature to pay him reverential homage, I reply, un- 
doubtedly! I bow before him as the divine revelation of the 
highest principle of morality.” But Strauss consistently denies 
his moral perfection: this “disappeared with supernaturalism, 
and is henceforth to be reckoned only as a delusion” (p. xxvii). 
Even his moral precepts, itis declared, were all anticipated ; 
many virtues he ignored, while some he could not exemplify (p. 
95). Strauss tests the worth of Christ’s precepts by their bear- 
ing upon commerce and property, civil life and state laws, science 
and the arts, rather than by their relation to the permanent re- 
ligious and spiritual needs of the race. It is even doubtful, he 
says, whether it was “pot Paul rather than Jesus” who preached 
a Gospel “for the race” (p. 68). ‘We cannot be certain 
whether he did not at the last lose faith in himself and his mis- 
sion” (p. 88). Of his nature we “catch only fitful glimpses” 
(p. 90); he was at the best an “enthusiast” and even “a fanatic.” 
If he were only “a human hero,” and ‘“‘nursed the expectation” of 
deliverance from the power of death, then in his very crucifixion 
we see that so “enthusiastic an expectation but receives its de- 
serts when it is mocked by miscarriage” (p. 90). And herein 
Strauss is consistent: for there is no middle ground. If Jesus 
be not the incarnation of divinity, he is the most daring enthu- 
siast, deceiving or deceived, the world has known. 

He does not even leave to him that inspiring influence, that 
majestic power, which belongs to the heroes and geniuses 
of the race. In such men there is always an element which can- 
not be deduced—the magic of an august personality. Creative 
geniuses transform the world. They are impossible until they 
come upon the stage, the unprophesied prophets of the fu- 
ture, who supersede tradition and give an impulse to history. 
But in the mythology of Strauss all the benignant and 
transforming power of Christianity is represented by no real 
hero or sage, but by one who became great “not for what he 
was, but for-what he was not.” The greatest epoch in human 
history was evolved from the most delusive and incredible fiction 
which the human imagination ever invented. 

2. In its Relation to Historical Christianity, the critical method 
pursued by Strauss is equally unsound and fallacious. It rests, 
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to a large extent, upon a fundamental misconception of the real 
nature of the Christian church, as a part of human history. To 
distort and caricature certain dogmas; to sweep a drag-net 
through the conceits and aberrations of fathers and schoolmen 
and some human creeds ; to set the Scriptures aside .and cite 
the very puerilities of doctrinal tradition: all this only shows 
that even the historic creed of Christendom must first be per- . 
verted in order that it may be vilified ; but it does not touch the 
living essence of the Christian church. 

For Christianity is not founded in creeds or dogmas. Toa 
certain extent Hume’s sarcasm is true, that “ Christianity is not 
founded in argument.” The facts of our faith antedate its dog- 
mas ; the dogmas do not make, but express, the facts. All the 
human creeds that were ever framed are but partial, fragmentary 
expressions of the great original—reflected and broken lights of 
that one light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. The living reality is in historic facts, which have shaped 
every syllable of the records and every formula of Christian 
doctrine. 

Christianity—would that we could see and grasp this vital 
point !—Christianity is not a creed, not a dogma, not a system 
of theology, but it is essentially historic fact—a sublime, incar- 
nated, spiritual reality—the most real historic power which, for - 
centuries (in its elements from the very beginning), has con- 
trolled the grandest evolution upon the earth—the historic de- 
velopment of the human race. It is as unrivalled and unique 
in human history as is the sacred Person of its head and cen- 
tre; it is, as the faith of the church declares, the living presence 
of that Person in history itself. The Living Christ stands first 
and central, and then his apostles, and then the church, and then 
the simple creed, and then the canon, and then the con- 
flicts, and then the dogmas, and then the systems of the- 
ology, and so on through the centuries: and in and through 
all a living, spiritual power, comparable only to the life of 
nature. And last of all come they also who say that its 
very substance is found in crude and contradictory dogmas, 
which can be upset by a sneer! And this Christianity, so sub- 
lime as an objective fact, becomes subjectively a renovating 
power—the life of God in the soul of man—the mysterious con- 
sciousness of an unearthly presence in the soul—God in Christ 
‘reconciling the world unto himself—the highest form of spirit- 
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ual life—no more dependent upon theories and critics than is 
the health of the body upon the speculations of physiologists 
and pathologists. And this victorious historic faith, and this in- 
ternal spiritual conviction, are no more made in the way which 
such criticism represents than the life of the earth or its evolu- 

tions by the theories of geologists and “scientists.” A state 
 eannot be overthrown by refuting the schemes of publicists, for 
the state lives and grows by its own law. And Christianity was 
made by the Maker of history. Those who are constructing 
and reconstructing it, and attempting to demolish it by refuting 
some human theories about it, might about as well claim that 
they can reconstruct and demolish the visible universe by a new 
theory, which refutes the dogmas of all the speculative world- 
builders who have gone before. Vast material forces, guided by 
divine power and wisdom, control the development of the earth ; 
equally vast spiritual forces guide and guard the course of his- 
tory and the destiny of Christianity. A scheme for its demoli- 
tion and reconstruction, drawn up by the new prophets, is quite 
akin to the political pronunciameutos and paper constitutions of 
Communists and Internationals—what the latter are to the state 
the former are to the church. 

The very law of Evolution itself (at least so far as it has been 
at all verified) when applied to human history, might at least 
give as much probability to the further development of Chris- 
tianity as to its extinction. Christianity has undeniably been 
evolved in human history, and has in fact largely organized it. 
It has all the criteria of a development as these are given by 
evolutionists themselves—inward force, natural selection, survi- 
val of the fittest. Who knows its reserve of might? its latent 
possibilities ? The experience of the past would seem to favor the 
confident prediction of greater marvels yet to come. Or if, 
again, evolution may in auy case be so far arrested or completed, 
that it can stop, for example, with man as the summit and acme 
of creation (which is taken for granted by Strauss and others), 
then why may it not have reached its height, so far as religion 
is concerned, in Christianity ? If it may carry on man, substan- 
tially as he is, to a more perfect development, why not the 
Christian system also? Who can set bounds to its indetinite 
possibilities ? May it not be so applied as to give a rational con- 
viction, that that august Christian faith, which is by common 
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confession the highest form of religion, may go on conquering 
and to conquer? And even now, while it is abandoned by some 
theorists, dizzied by excess of speculation, and by some “scien- 
tists,” blinded by excess of matter—it is planting its churches 
at the ends of the earth. What weapon fashioned against it 
has yet prospered? From what decisive battle field has as yet 
gone up any other cry than that memorable one, so true in fact © 
even if of doubtful origin, which went up of old from the defeated, 
despairing and expiring heathendom: ‘Thou hast conquered, 
O Galilean !” oy 

This Straussian construction of Christian history makes any 
philosophy of history well-nigh impossible—especially as a de- 
velopment or evolution. It not only sacrifices all profounder 
views of history, but it must make the whole religious bistory of 
mankind—which is the centre of all history, to be a delusion, a 
mockery, ending only in despair. For cighteen centuries, as 
nobody can deny, Christianity has virtually ruled the course of 
empire : and now it is discovered that it was begotten by hallu- 
cinations and sustained by a “‘ world-historical humbug.” Not 
only has there been no progress, there has been retrogression. 
The end returns to the unshaped beginning ; the last word left 
us in the pantheism and nibilism of the Buddhist creed. What 
hope for a race, all whose highest aspirations and deepest ex- 
periences are delusions of the imagination! What possible pro- 
gress in the future to those whose whole past has been an insane 
folly! Can a mad-house cure itself? Such a history violates 
every law of progress and even the theory of evolution itseli— 
so far as it seeks for reason in the facts, so far as it would fain 
construct a philosophy of history. Strauss contrasts what, by 
a vicious use of the werd, he calls “ the dualism” of Christianity 
with the monism—the one essence—of Buddhism, to the dis- 
credit of the former. By this “ dualism” he only means that in 
the Christian view man has both body and soul, that his exist- 
ence is in both this world and a hereafter, and that the universe 
embraces both a Creator and the creature. This point.comes out 
more fully further on; and we need here only say, that without 
some such dualism there can be no movement of being, no pos- 
sible separation between the Infinite All and its finite manifes- 
tations, no history whatever. 
Strauss’ answer, then, to the first question: “ Are we still 
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Christians,” can be only this (i. 107): “If we would have our 
yea, yea, and our nay, nay, in short, if we would speak as hon- 
est, apright men, we must acknowledge that we are no longer 
Christians.” This is, of course, the answer that must be 
given by an honest and consistent pantheist or materialist. And 
it leads him on to his second question, underlying this first : 


II. Have we Sritzt any REtIaion? 


Logically, this question precedes the first one. For if a man 
has not any religion (as this is usually understood), he of course 
cannot “still be a Christian.” If Strauss had only put his an- 
swer.to the second query as a caption to the first, the irrele- 
vancy of the previous discussion would be too apparent. Logi- 
cally, too, his third question comes before both the second and 
first, viz. ‘What is our idea of the Universe?” for he says, that 
it is pantheistico-materialistic. And any one holding this theory 
cannot of course have any definite religious belief, and still less 
can he be a Christian. So that, as a scientific structure, the 
whole book is disarranged. The plan is subjective, rhetorical, 
and for popular effect. If “we” do not believe in a personal God 
and immortality, if “we” are pantheists and materialists from 
conviction, we cannot say that we have any real religion, nor 
lisp the simplest lessons of the Christian faith. But his object 
is to lead the reader on by degrees from the more common 
forms of unbelief down to its most daring extremes. And es- 
pecially is it designed to show—first, that some of the grounds 
on which Christianity is rejected (especially its supernatural 
elements) lead right on to a denial of God and eternal life; and 
secondly, that a denial of the Jatter lands us inevitably in pan- 
theism or materialism, or both in one. The sense of his argu- 
ment is—if Christianity be denied, so must it be with a personal 
God; and if God be denied, we must be godless evolutionists. 
Or, in other words, he says, give up miracles and there need 
be no creator, for creation is the greatest of miracles; give up a 
creator, and all we have left is a development without beginning 
or end. 

His question now is: Have we still any Religion? His answer, 
reduced to its lowest-terms, is: We pantheists and materialists 
can have no religion, excepting a feeling of dependence on the 
universe. 
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His discussion of the origin, nature and reality of re- 
ligion must be confessed to be somewhat immethodical and 
miscellaneous. He knows that Hume was “undoubtedly cor- 
rect” in ascribing its origin not to a “desire for truth” and 
knowledge, but to a “selfish craving for material welfare ;” while 
he telJs us on the same page (i. 109) that brutes do not have it, 
any more than they have “what we term reason ;” yet brutes 
undeniably have a craving for material welfare. He adds that the 
“ Epicurean derivation of piety from fear has incontestably a 
great deal of truth in it.” Man, too, first personifies the forces 
of nature. As he advances in culture, his ‘‘moral constitution 
also comes into play” (where does it come from?), and so he 
“tries to protect himself” “not only against others, but against 
his own sensuality and weakness as well, by placing in reserve 
behind the dictates of his conscience a commanding God.” 
(p. 114.) Thus reason and conscience are plausibly slipped in ° 
as factors; but how about the logic of it? Polytheism, he as- 
sumes, is the primitive form of religion. Among the Greeks it 
“developed a richer life” than monotheism could have done. 
Monotheism came in first among “a wandering clan,” the Jews; 
the idea of one God gave it concentration and force. (pp. 117, 
118.) The “modern idea of God has two aspects, the Absolute, 
and the Personal;” the former came to us from the Greeks, the 
latter from the Jews;” and yet he concedes on the same page 
(121) that “the Jew conceived of Jehovah as absolute, so far as 
he had the capacity”! Christianity “intensified the- personal 
element;” the more tender the relation comes to be, the more 
personal is it—“for a tender relation can only subsist toward a 
person, at the least @ jictilious one.” (p. 122.) But philosophy, 
notably the Copernican astronomy, has “dissolved” this figment 
of personality, since it leaves no place in the universe for the 
throne of God, the retinue of angels and the heaven of the 
blessed. (p. 123-4.) The same philosophy has also shown that 
itis absurd to pray to any superior being. Kant proved that 
prayercan only have asubjective effect; and Strauss says (p. 128), 
it is only “playing a game with one’s self.” Some of the proofs. 
of the being of God are next slightly traversed—the argument for 
design being postponed to the next main question; the conceptions 
of God in the recent German speculations are noticed: then follows 
x discourse on immortality, which of course is denied, the argu- 
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ment being concluded with the assertion of Tertullian, quoted 
and misapplied: “Nothing is incorporeal but nothing.” (In the 
translation, incorporeal is given as “immaterial.”) Strauss then 
comes back to the question about the nature of religion—assent- 
ing to Feuerbach’s position that it is engendered by our 
“wishes” (if we did not wish for something we could not be 
pious,) modified by Schleiermacher’s definition of it as ‘‘a feel- 
ing of absolute dependence;” and concluding that religion so far 
from being a high “prerogative” is but a weakness “of man’s 
childhood”—displaced by the growth of knowledge, “as the do- 
main of the Red Indians of North America, which, however 
much we may deplore it, is year after year reduced into con- 
stantly narrowing limits by their white neighbors.” (p.161.) Yet 
religion is not wholly extinct—the feeling of absolute dependence 
on “the all,” “the universe,” abides; but it is a religion which 
“will hardly produce a form of worship or even festivals” (p. 165). 
With an unavailing protest against Schopenhauer’s inference— 
that if this be all—a mere blind submission to an unconscious 
and unpitying Power, this universe “is worse than no universe 
at all’”—he concludes, in substance, that all that science leaves 
of religion is submission to necessity. 

Three points claim atleast a passing notice—all that our limits 
allow: 1. The Origin of Religion; 2. Its Proofs; 3. Its Nature 
and Destiny. 

1. The Origin of Religion. To ascribe the origin of so universal 
and powerful a sentiment, to fear, with the Epicureans, to a sel- 
fish craving, with Hume, to the personification of natural ob- 
jects, as in ancient mythology, or to unfulfilled “wishes’—is, in 
the first place, unhistorical, for in all extant beliefs there are found 
other and higher ideas than can be derived from these trivial 
and accidental elements: in the second place, it is unphilo- 
sophical, for it gives no adequate account of the undeniable in- 
fluence of reason and conscience, which, as essential elements of 
human nature, must at least have co-worked in producing the 
highest forms of human life and experience; and, in the third 
place, it is logically fallacious, because in order that fear and 
desire may lead to religion, it is necessary to presuppose in hu- 
man nature some longing for, or anticipation of, a higher than a 
mundane end or object, at least latent in the outward world. 
Brutes have fears and desires, but no religion. 
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Professor Ulrici, in his acute reply to Strauss,* says: “ Not 
fear, but the question about the causes of phenomena, of good 
and evil events, this spontaneous question, springing out of man’s 
own nature, and forced upon him by natural events and the na- 
tural conditions of his life, and which first makes and proclaims 
man to be man—this is also at the same time the direct source 
of religion.” “The rational law of causality, the idea of cause, 
the consciousness of a dependent and conditioned existence, in- 
volve and demand, not only the conception, but the acceptance, 
of a last and highest cause, which is not itself the product of 
any other cause. The very conception of conditioned existence 
is possible only when we distinguish it from its conditions; and 
that which conditions, in and of itself, purely as such, is neces- 
sarily unconditioned.” ‘ Children still personify lifeless objects, 
not from fear, for they personify those which are grateful as well 
as those which kindle aversion:—but because they consider all 
objects that act upon them as living, ensouled, active agents, 
since they know no other causes than those springing from will 
and wish.” 

The origin of such a vast historic power as religion can never 
more be deduced from the inferior tendencies of human nature 
—just because man has higher tendencies. It is like ascribing 
the origin of the state to fear and force, without taking into ac- 
count the inherent need of social organization and moral order. 
If man in distinction from the brutes (as Strauss concedes) has 
reason and conscience—these must, at least, be factors in the 
formation of religious belief, not come after it but enter into it. 
Reason instinctively searches out the ground, origin and connec- 
tions of phenomena: conscience testifies to moral law and a 
moral government. In sinful beings, both reason and conscience 
awaken a sense of guilt, and of the need of expiation ; so that 
in all historical religions we find sacrifices as well as worship. 
In these and kindred elements are to be sought the origin of re- 
ligion in buman nature ; these alone explain the actual religious 
history of the race. And there still remains the question of a 
primeval revelation. 

2. The Proofs of Religion. These, so far as Strauss considers 
them, comprise cbiefly a criticism of the arguments for the Being 
of God, and for the Immortality of the Soul. The evidence de- 
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rived from man’s nature, from the inherent bent of the soul, and 
from the history of belief, are silently passed by. ‘The usual 
proofs of the divine existence he calis “ old-fashioned scientific 
artillery.” 

The first one he takes up is the so-called “ cosmological argu- 
ment,” resting on the rational idea “that everything must have 
a sufficient cause.” Nothing that we perceive is self-existent ; 
each owes its origin to something else—and go on, until we reach 
and rest in the idea of One Being, unconditioned, uncaused, 
necessary in contrast with all that is contingent—the First 
Cause. To this Strauss replies, that it does not give us a “ per- 
sonal” God, and that it does not give us a cause of the world 
outside of the world. “ If everything in the world has its ground 
in another, and so on, ad infinitum, we do not arrive at the concep- 
tion of a cause, of which the world is an effect, but of a substance, 
the accidents of which are individual existences. We do not at- 
tain to God, but to a universe resting upon itself, ever the same 
in the eternal changes of the phenomenal world” (i. 124). 

We leave for the moment what is said of the divine person- 
ality to track the other point raised. That form of the cosmo- 
logical argument here presented concludes from changing phe- 
nomena to an immutable cause. It is based on the category of 
cause and effect, and not on that of substance and accidents; 
but Strauss, by a logical subterfuge, substitutes the latter for the 
former. When we ask for the cause of phenomena, it is no an- 
swer to say that the phenomena are accidents, and that the sub- 
stance of these accidents is aJl the cause they have. The svb- 
stance of a man is quite a different thing from the cause of a 
man’s acts. We ask for a cause only when there is a change in 
time, an event. Still further, the inference of an eternal sub- 
stance is at least as illogical as that of a First Cause—if the lat- 
ter conclusion ‘cannot be drawn neither can the former. Still less 
can it be inferred that this substance reposes on itself and abides 
unchangeable, for if phenomena are the accidents of this sub- 
stance then the substance is changed in the accidents, for the 
accidents are its own. The fact is, that, in the cosmological ar- 
gument, the two categories of cause and effect, and of ground 
and manifestation, are often confounded ; and they ought to be 
kept asunder, since they are essentially unlike. Tbe argament 
itself is strictly only an analysis of the idea of being into neces- 
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sary and contingent, and of the idea of cause into absolute and 
relative. But Strauss’ conclusion virtually denies that the 
idea of cause can be at all applied to the infinite and absolute 
Being, and this is both unproved and unreasonable. 

Ulrici (p. 293) forcibly remarks that ‘Strauss confounds the no- 
tion of causality with causality asa law of thought. The notion 
of causality may be transferred into that of substance, at least 
with the help of some plausible windings and perversions. But 
this is absolutely impossible with causality as a law of thought. 
This law compels us,whenever there is an event,a change, to assume 
that there is also a cause different from the effect, even in these 
cases where we cannot know the cause. Thecause must be di/- 
ferent from the effect, otherwise we should not have two things, 
cause and effect, but only one—there would be no cause. In 
virtue of ‘this law of thought we are not abie to conceive an in- 
finite series of causes and effects, but we must pre-suppose a cause 
which is not a mere effect of something else, but a pure, last and 
hence unconditional cause, else we should have on’y effects but no 
cause ; but an effect without a cause is inconceivable. ... A 
universe which remains the same in the eternal change of phe- 
nomena is a contradictio in adjecto, for that which changes does 
not remain the same, and a changing manifestation, without an 
essence manifested in it and changing with it, is no manifesta- 
tion but an illusion.” 

Of the other arguments for the being of God, Strauss here 
alludes in passing to that from design, referring all instances of 
design to an unconscious instinct, (as if that very instinct were 
not a part of the problem); deferring, however, the further dis- 
cussion of it to that part of his treatise in which he exhibits the 
bearing upon it of Darwin’s theory of evolution. The moral 
argument is dismissed in a summary way. UHe holds to no ab- 
solute morality—it is made by man. Kant’s elaborate proof is 
refuted with a sneer. Singularly enough, no notice at all is 
taken of the ontological argament—the profoundest of all, and 
needed to supplement and complete the others. Only by the union 
of the ontological argument with that from design, etc., can we 
arrive at all the elements which enter into the idea of God—es- 
pecially the two factors of absoluteness and personality. The 
ontological argument establishes the necessary existence of an 
absolute and infinite being, who is also cause : the various forms 
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of the a posteriori argument prove that that cause must be a 
conscious, rational and moral intelligence—in short, personal. 
But Strauss, while acknowledging that the common “ concep- 
tion of God has two sides, that of the absolute, and that of the 
personal” (i. 121), also advances the hackneyed pantheistic objec- 
tion, that “ personality is a limit” (p. 123), while God of course 


is illimitable. When we endeavor to conceive of “an absolute’ 


personality, we are merely dealing with an idle phantasy.” (p. 
140.) But wherein lies the contradiction, or even the inconsist- 
ency, of applying the two ideas to the same Being? Surely they 
are not logical contradictories ; are they contradictory in fact? 
This can only be shown by defining them with care. The Abso- 
lute is an adjective and not a substantive: it is a predicate of 
pure Being—and means that pure Being is complete in and of 
itself, and absolved from all limitations, and from all conditions 
not contained in itself. Personality is ascribed to pure Being 
considered as spiritual being; and means that such an absolute 
Being is and must be self-conscious, rational and ethical, for 


that isthe only idea of spirit that we can possibly frame. What . 


contradiction, now, is there in asserting that such a spiritual 
Being may also be absolute, or complete and unconditioned ? 
None whatever. 

The contradiction seems to emerge only when we substitute 
some other idea for that of absoluteness—and especially when 
we attempt to conceive of absolute spirit by a notion or image 
really derived from space considered as illimitable. An ingenious 
German once wrote a pamphlet to prove that space is God. The 
All, or the Infinite, put into the forms of space, may be imaged 
forth as inconsistent with the Personality : but the Infinite viewed 
as spiritual is entirely different. Spirit cannot be defined by 
space—excepting negatively. God is not space-filling in the 
way of extension. God, say the old divines, is not extensive but 
intensive—just because he is pure spirit. 

The same confusion of space with spirit also appears in the 
kindred popular pantheistic hypothesis, that the Infinite or Ab- 
solute must embrace all that is —even the finite and relative. It 
is true that illimitable space includes all finite extensions. But 
this is not true of any predicate of Spiritual Being. Omnipo- 
tence is not limited by excluding weaknesss; nor can Omni- 
science be enlarged by including ignorance; nor is holiness 
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marred by repelling sin instead of embracing it; nor is God 
limited in his being because Satan is not identified with his very 
essence. To confound spirit with space, to define the absolute 
by spatial forms alone, is to annul rational distinctions. Itisa 
perafacis es Addo yévos, 

Strauss also denies immortality as well as a personal God; 
and in this is consistent. He long ago declared that a belief in 
immortality was “the last enemy” which speculative philosophy 
had to overcome. In his last work he adduces only the most 
common objections; dismissing the subject (ii. 214) with the re- 
mark, that “he who cannot help himself in this matter is beyond 
help, is not ripe for our stand-point.” We need not, and cannot 
now, follow him in the reflections that conduct him to his deso- 
late conclusion. Only, we may perhaps ask, how, as a consis- 
tent evolutionist, he can so confidentiy deny immortality? Who 
knows all that may be latent in this illimitable process, which 
has neither beginning nor end, whose purposes are all blind, 
whose aims are unfathomable, whose possibilities are exhaust- 


_less? Why may not the race be further developed? Why must 


“the diapason close full” in man upon this earth? Why may 
there not be a disenthralled and spiritualized humanity? With 
the evolutionists formula of—“the slightest changes and the 
longest periods’—very much may be imagined. If man can be 
produced from an ape, and an ape from a clam (ascidian), and 
a clam from a non-descript, low-lived Bathybius,—a soul from 
the soulless, and life from the lifeless,—why may not man him- 
self be further developed into a higher form of spiritual life? 
Because, says Strauss, “Notbivg is incorporeal but nothing.” 
But Paul replies, “There is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body.” 
‘‘What if earth be like to heaven, 
And things therein be each to other like 
More than on earth is thought!” 


3. The Nature or Essence of Religion. Religion always and 
everywhere denotes some relation, real or supposed, between the 
world and what is thought to be above the world ; between man- 
kind and some superior being or beings ; in the most general 
terms, between man and the world as relative and finite, and the 
ground or cause of the world as absolute and infinite. The uni- 
verse of being is necessarily conceived, in the last analysis, as 
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embracing both the infinite and the finite, the absolute and the 
relative ; and all religion is, and must be, found in a conscious 
relation, on man’s part, between these two poles of being. No 
analysis can get beyond these factors; a final analysis must 
comprise these factors. And this analysis rests upon and re- 
veals a difference, a contrast, between the Infinite and the 
finite, between God and man. What is common to them is the 
pure idea of being—both together make up the universe of 
being; but, as compared with each other, the Infinite and finite, 
God and the creature, must be conceived of and defined by to- 
tally different predicates—e. g. the absclute and relative, the il- 
limitable and the limited, the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
etc. Though different, they are yet related to each other, and 
necessarily so. Man’s consciousness or knowledge of this rela- 
tion is expressed in religious reverence, love and worship— 
herein in his religion. And thus religion always implies an es- 
sential difference between its object and its subject—between 
God and the creature. As soon as the two are identified, are 
viewed as only one in substance or essence, all real difference 
vanishes and religion becomes impossible. 

Strauss’ conception, now, of the nature of religion, is based on 
the monistic or pantheistic assumption about the universe — 
that the Infinite and finite are but one in essence—that their es- 
sential difference is an illusion. He cursorily reviews the opin- 
ions of recent German philosophers (pp. 135-147), disparaging 
‘Kant’s rigid monotheism, calling Fichte and Schelling “mystics” 
and unscientific, because both of them in their latest works dis- 
avowed some of the pantheistic tendencies of their youthful 
speculations, and finding that even Hegel “ bequeathed a riddle 
to his expounders and a subterfuge to his adherents” (p. 137), 
because he defined the aboriginal substance as “subject or 
spirit’ —thus leaving room for “ the idea of personality.” None 
of these, he thinks, attained to the true conception. In 
Schleiermacher’s reduction of religion to a “ feeling of absolute 
dependence,” coupled with Feuerbach’s derivation of it from 
man’s “wishes” (p. 155), he finds the needful factors : “what man 
would be but is not, what he would have but knows not how to 
get—this creates for him his God.” Not in “ dependence” alone, 
but also in “the need of acting against it and vindicating his 
own freedom” do we detect the true nature of religion. That 
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is, says Ulrici, he derives it “from two diametrically opposite 
sources.” 

“ Our religion,” adds Strauss, “is no longer that of our fath- 
ers” —a belief in the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul. It is “a knowledge of the world”—of “the All, the 
Universe.” In this world we find a constant proceeding of “ the 
higher from the lower, of the refined from the rude.” “We 
regard the universe as the source of all that is rational and 
good.” And yet with a difference! ‘‘ We can no longer view . 
the world as the work of an absolutely rational and good person- 
ality, but as the laboratory of the rational and good. It is not 
planned by the highest reason but wnto the highest reason. And 
we ‘must’ concede, too, that what is in the effect is also in the 
-cause—what comes out must have beenin. But itis only owing 
to the limitation of our human conceptions that we make such 
distinctions, for the universe is both cause and effect, both ex- 
ternal and internal, at once and together” (p. 163). 

This last statement touches the vital point and tests the whole 
‘matter ; for if we know that the universe is at once both cause 
and effect, both internal and external, or, in other words, both 
infinite and finite, so that there is no real difference between 
them, why is it that we “ must” distinguish between cause and 
effect as really different? Our knowledge of the identity would 
be the dominant idea and forbid such a conclusion. On the 
other hand, if we “must” distinguish between cause and effect, 
how can we ever come to know that this is due to “ the limita- 
‘tion of our faculties,” and that “in the universe” they are iden- 
tified and confounded? If this argument does not establish the 
identity of being, it does illustrate the identification of contra- 
dictions—well-nigh of logical contradictories. If the assump- 
tion of the identity of cause and effect be valid, then we cannot 
really in thought distinguish them ; if we cannot really distin- 
guish between cause and effect we can never more prove that 
there is absolute being as well as phenomena; while, if we 
“must” distinguish between them, it follows that, if this would 
“be the laboratory of what is rational and good,” it must have 

been “the work of a wise and good cause ;” that if it be “planned 
‘unto the highest reason,” it must have been planned by the 
highest reason. 
Strauss, in the later editions of his work, thus goes on: “ We 
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stand here at the limits of our knowledge ; we gaze into an 
abyss we can no farther fathom. But this much at least is cer- 
tain—that the personal image which there meets our gaze is but 
a reflection of the wondering spectator himself.” ‘ Even the 
conception of the Absolute to which our modern philosophy is 
so partial, easily tends again to assume some kind of personality. 
We, in consequence, prefer the designation of the All or the 
Universe: not overlooking, however, that this again runs the 
danger of leading us to think of the sum-total of phenomena, in- 
stead of the one essence of forces and laws which manifest and 
fulfil themselves. But we would rather say too little than too 
much.” 

Beyond “ the lowest depths” which German speculation has 
hitherto reached there is, 1t seems, a lower deep—and in that 
abyss a deeper contradiction. ‘The personal image which there 
meets our gazeisbuta reflection of ourselves.” But isitan “im- 
age” that the believer gazes on? Is it not rather an Infinite and 
Perfect Being—the Absolute Spirit? We are the “image” and 
there is the reality ; the two are as different as the Infinite and 
finite—and we know that they areso. But this abyss of being, 
adds Strauss, is not fitly called “the Absolute ””—for to, that 
term an association of “ personality” still clings; it is better to 
call it “the All or the Universe.” Schelling, in his earlier pan- 
theistic stage, defined it as the “identity” of being; Fichte as 
“the moral order ;’ Hegel as “spirit,” not substance, and “spirit 
as subject.” But all these designations are inadequate to the 
needs of the new faith ; it goes deeper still, and “the Universe” 
is the last abyss. Religion in the last analysis is only a feeling of 
dependence on the Universe. Even here, however, there is “a 
danger”—for we must “ not think of the sum-total of phenom- 
ena,’ but “of the one essence of forces and Jaws which manifest 
and fulfil themselves.” This one essence is the Universe. 

We have not the German original of this passage, which is 
not in the fourth edition; and the English translation in which 
it appears is from the sixth. But presuming it to be correct we 
have here a wonderful phase of this dizzy speculation. ‘‘ The 
All” in which we rest, it is implied, is “ not the sum-total of 
phenomena,” but “the one essence of forces and laws mani- 
fested” in these phenomena. That is, in fine, by Strauss’ 
own concession, “ the All” to which he comes is not the All of 
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being. The Universe to which we bow does not include the uni- 
versality of beings; the “sum-total of phenomena” is “ not, to be 
thought of,” but only the “one essence of laws and forces.” That 
is, in the ultimate “ Universe” on which we depend, the essence 
is to be distinguished from the “ sum-total of the phenomena ;” 
and only in this essence can we find the supreme reality. 

Strauss here seems to- come into contradiction with the 
whole method of argument he has been employing against 
the theists ; and to insist upon a distinction which favors the 
theistic rather than the pantheistic view, viz., that the ultimate 
essence is one thing and the phenomena another, and that the 
two are not to be identified or confounded. 

For, he has been all along arguing that religion is a sense of 
dependence on the All, the Universe. This All, this Universe, 
now, what is it? How much does it embrace? Only three an- 
swers seem possible: 1. The Universe is “ the sum-total of all 
phenomena’ —. e. it is all finite phenomena infinitely extended, 
without beginning orend. 2. The Universe is one essence or 
substance, including both the Infinite and finite, the absolute 
and relative, the illimitable and the limited, the eternal and the 
temporal, cause and effect, etc., all in one. This allows a phe- 
nomenal difference, while it asserts an ultimate identity of these 
opposites. 3. It may also be said, that though the Universe 
comprises both the Infinite and finite, the absolute and relative, 
yet these are not identical ; so that the Infinite is the ground, 
source, cause of the finite ; and they are one, not in essence, but 
simply as parts of the universe. This is the theistic view. 

The first of these views is the materialistic; it denies the 
reality of the Infinite ; the Infinite is simply the indefinite—it is 
made up by the aggregation of finites. This Strauss and all 
pantheists must deny. The second is the proper pantheistic 
view—the one Strauss has been advocating all along against 
theism ; and, according to it, the Infinite and finite, essence 
and phenomena, cause and effect, must be identified in ultimate 
Being ; so that religion can only be a sense of dependence on 
the Infinite as including the finite, on the essence as comprising 
the phenomena. But this Strauss seems to deny when he says, 
that we must not think of the “sum-total of phenomena ” but 
of the “one essence.” In striving to avoid the absurdity of 
putting all shifting phenomena into the absolute, and thus over- 
19 
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whelming it with contradictions, he is compelled, on the one 
hand, .to the absurdity of implying that the Universe does not 
necessarily include the finite as well as the Infinite, and is there- 
fore not all-embracing ; and, on the other hand, to a conception 
as tothe difference between essence and phenomena, which gives 
to the theist one of his sharpest weapons against the pantheistic 
theory of the ultimate identity of all being. Thus the monotony 
of his cheerless abyss is disturbed by a contradiction. 

And in this abyss is the very substance of the New Faith— 
the combined creed of pantheists and materialists as to the es- 
sence of Religion. All past belief is a delusion; the only abiding 
religion is a blind submission to a blind Necessity—a feeling of 
absolute dependence on an unfathomable abyss of being, into 
which no ray of light ever penetrated. Welcome, then, the 
Buddhist Nirvana or the materialistic annihilation. Schopen- 
hauer would seem to be right: the universe is one grand mis- 
take, better had it never existed ; pessimism is our last refuge ; 
this is “ the worst conceivable universe.” 

But Strauss again appears inconsistent, and says that the 
pessimists are ‘“melancholy-mad,” and involved in “ glaring 
contradictions,” and he tries to dislodge them by applying an old 
sophism, viz., “If the world is something which had better not 
have existed, then too the thought of a philosopher, as forming 
part of this Universe, is a thought which had better not have 
been thought. The pessimist philosopher fails to perceive how 
he, above all, thus declares that his own thought, viz., that the 
world is bad—must be a bad thought; but if the thought which 
declares the world to be bad is a bad thought, then it follows 
naturally that the world is good.” (p.167.) Yes, until the pes- 
simist with his relentless-logic pursues him still further by say- 
ing— your conclusion, that the world is good, is also itself a part 
of the same bad world (which is your major premise), and it is 
therefore a bad conclusion. So that, after all, the world is as 
bad as it can be, and is none the better for your short logic. 


The sum of Strauss’ “Confession” thus far then is this: In his 
criticism and argument he assumes his conclusion from the very 
start, viz., the truth of the pantheistico-materialistic theary of 
the universe, negatively stated,—_that there is no supernatural, 
no God above the world, no immortality beyond this life. This 
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assumption pervades, and, of course, being unproved, vitiates 
the whole process. With this determined pre-conception he 
easily shows that the gospels are mythical, that Christ is an en- 
thusiast and a fanatic, and that all religions are superstitions : 
but the proof is formal and not substantial; the process is not 
a construction but a destruction, pulling down the structure and 
leaving a wreck anda chaos. The real life of our Lord is de- 
nied in the assumption ; and all the rest is like the dissection 
of the dead, which may be scientific, but leaves only disintegra- 
tion and decay. ‘The One Perfect Man is robbed even of his 
human excellency: the one costly pearl of human history is 
rudely crushed, and its dust mingled with the undistinguishable 
clods of earth. Of the Person of Christ, in which even Hegel found 
the centre and turning-point of man’s whole history, there re- 
mains only an unsubstantial image, his visage marred more 
than any man, and his face more than the sons of men. And 
all religion too, by the same destructive process, is undermined 
and denied: its fanes and temples, reared in grandeur by every 
race and every generation,are depicted as the products of delusion, 
the strongholds of superstition, the citadels of the foes of civi- 
lization, and they must all be razed to the ground. Not evena 
vague belief in a benign supernal power, not even a vestige of 
the inspiring hope of eternal life, can be absolved from the com- 
mon fate. And logically, too. For if there be no supernatural, 
then, argues our unflinching materialist, there cannot be any 
miracle; if no miracle, then no Christ, if no Christ no church. 
And not this alone : for if there be no miracle, then no creation, 
for that is the most stupendous of miracles: if no creation, no 
personal God or Creator, and no hereafter. Outside of the 
world, above the world, all is naught. And in the world ueces- 
sity and chance, under the name of evolution, rule in all and 
through all, and leave us infatuated with fate, and gazing into 
the unfathomable depths of an abyss. And this is the upshot 
and essence of the new faith. 

Jn working out this comforting belief, Strauss, in striving 
to combine his former pantheism and his new-fledged material- 
ism into one scheme for the edification of posterity, outbids 
most other pantheists and materialists (as becomes a progressive 
reformer); for he out-Hegels Hegel and out-Darwins Darwin. 
Hegel left “spirit,” and “spirit as subject,” as the essence of 
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the Absolute ; Strauss substitutes “the All or the Universe,” 
Darwin allowed three or four germs and a creator to start the 
series of evolution ; Strauss thinks them needless, and besides, 
he says, they virtually upset the theory ; in which he is right. 
Dubois Reymond cannot see how a sensation can be produced 
by mechanical laws ; but Strauss says it must be ; and though 
we have not yet seen it done, somebody will see it, or do it, by 
and bye. It may be doubted whether many scientific men will 
be willing in such a bold way to supplement their physics by 
these pantheistic metaphysics. They are usually hard-headed 
and sharp-eyed men, who see what they do see and know it, 
and know very little of such a Universe as that of Strauss, which 
abides unchanged though it is ever changing, which ever rests 
and never remains at rest, and which is in itself both cause and 
effect, substance and accidents, in one, and at the same time. 
When it comes to making transitions and filling up gaps, most 
scientific men hesitate where they have no facts to go on; but 
not so a genuine @ priori pantheistic German reconstructionist ; 
he is most bold where they are most modest; the fewer his 
facts, the wider his generalizations; and when the facts give 
clean out, he has the field all to himself, with the very largest 
liberty for his @ priori transcendental reconstruction of the Uni- 
verse. 

The character of a Belief, especially of Religious Belief, is 
largely determined by the nature of its object; and, as is its 
character, so in the long run will be its influence. What, then, 
must be the inevitable character and influence of this New Be- 
lief, which is to supplant Christianity and all existing religions? 
Its ultimate object is a blind, unconscious Force, without vision, 
without reason, without. righteousness, without will, without 
love ; producing all, foreseeing none ; moving by a necessity 
which is but another name for chance, and by a chance which is 
but another name for necessity—for a blind necessity is a neces- 
sity loaded with caprice. In “ this enormous machine of the 
universe,” says Strauss, (ii. 213) “amid the incessant whirl and 
hiss of its jagged iron wheels, amid the deafening crash of its 
ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midst of this terrific 
commotion, man finds himself placed helpless and defenceless, 
not secure for a moment that on some unforeseen motion a 
wheel may not seize and rend him or a hammer crush kim to 
powder. This feeling of being abandoned to fate is at first 
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really horrible. But of what avail to delude ourselves about it? 
Our wish cannot remake the world, and our understanding shows 
us that it is in fact such a machine.” And the only consolation 
he can suggest is, that we should get accustomed to feeling re- 
signed and happy. 

Such, then, according to the New Faith, is wisdom, and here 
is the place of understanding. The abyss saith, Itisin me. It 
is in that awful depth, in those Blind Forces. And this is the 
substance of that “rational” belief, the last and highest product 
of “scientific thought,’ which is to reform and supersede that 
effete superstition, called Christianity. An unconscious Uni- 
verse instead of the Father of all; Fate instead-of Providence; 
a sheer submission to destiny instead of love to a holy and wise 
and loving God ; the laws of nature instead of the law of right- 
eousness ; self-reliance instead of pardon and trust ; the law of 
evolution instead of an Incarnate Redeemer; and in place of 
immortality utter oblivion. All religion, all morality must be 
refashioned ; for all ideas of reason, yea, and reason itself, all 
ethical precepts, yea, and conscience itself, can have no absolute 
and permanent worth ; since they are but evanescent and neces- 
sary products of that o’ermastering Force, which is above all, 
and through all, and in all. And as no man can grasp its na- 
ture, so no man can foresee what may or may not be yet evolved 
out of the recesses of its unfathomable, unconscious and irra- 
tional being. j 

A generation drugged with such a fell delusion will change the 
face of the earth. Especially in our own country, where ma- 
teric! prosperity is so rife and seductive, and material necessi- 
ties are so urgent and constant—if to these be added the con- 
centration and impetus of a scientific and aggressive materialism, 
and our whole theory of life be transmuted by its incantations 
—no imagination can forecast its perils and no wisdom curb its 
riotous excesses. For nothing will be sacred to it; there is no 
hallowed word it will not scoffingly transform ; there is no in- 
stitution of church or state it will not destroy and reshape ; the 
only law it knows is the tyrant’s maxim, that might makes 
right. Neither strength nor beauty can be in its sanctuary. Let 
the race be thoroughly taught in this new creed, blinded to the 
supreme light of reason and the imperative obligations of con- 
science, indifferent to God and to eternal life, and it will be 
ready to perish. ‘To the most cultured, life will be only a nar- 
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row realism ; for the mass of mankind there is left chiefly a 
fierce struggle for wealth and power and pleasure, with the sur- 
vival of the strongest. And this New Faith is, after all, but a 
revival of the oldest form of the most degrading unbelief; it 
cuts off the wings of the soul, drags it down to earth, and ex- 
torts from it the reluctant and despairing confession, that all 
that is left it is a dogged purpose to submit to annihilation, as 
do the beasts that perish. If a brute could become conscious, 
it could not have any less religion. 

But all history and analogy show, that there is a vis medica- 
tric in human nature itself. In a great crisis there is a great 
reaction. One extreme often evokes its opposite. The height 
of materialism rallies the reserved spiritual forces. There is in 
man a spiritual consciousness as well as a natural consciousness. 
Reason and conscience—whatever may be the theory as to their 
origin, are now essential elements of human nature; and few 
will deny that religion is also. If there be, as Plato taught, any 
real vision of eternal ideas ; if there be, as all history testifies, 
any sense of areality above the shifting phenomena of the 
senses ; until man’s deepest convictions about righteousness, 
and sin, and the need of forgiveness, and his faith in God and 
immortality can be rooted out ; these undying instincts of hu- 
manity will assert their rightful supremacy, and cry out for some 
Divine Deliverer, as did the race of old in the catastrophe of an 
expiring heathendom, when it had been first stupefied and then 
maddened by the same awful theory of the Universe, from which 
it was delivered only by the triumphs of Christianity. For the 
very idea of God, and above all his love and worship, impress 
upon man the profound belief, that though born of earth he is 
the offspring of the skies—the earth-born child of a heavenly 
Father. 


We must defer a discussion of the other two questions of the 
“ New Faith.” As to the two already examined ; “ Are we still 
Christians?” and, “ Have we still any Religion?”—if we may 
take them as addressed to modern civilized society as a whole, 
and not merely to an exceptional class of unbelievers—the an- 
swer still would be: “Our yea, too, is yea, and our nay nay, when 
we humbly and reverently declare, that the belief in God the 
Father, and in his only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, is to-day 
the profoundest belief of the human soul.” 
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Axt. V.—CATHOLIC TOLERATION IN THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND. 


By Rev. Grirrira H. Humpurey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARYLAND was originally a part of the Colony of Virginia. 
For reasons that we need not at present stop to discuss, the Vir- 
ginia patents were revoked, so that the territory was left at the 
disposal of the king. About the year 1632, Sir George Calvert, 
more generally known as the first Lord Baltimore, obtained a 
charter for the section of country bounded by “the ocean, the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, the meridian of the western fountain 
of the Potomac, the river itself from its source to its mouth, and 
a line drawn due east from Watkins’ Point to the Atlantic.”* 
This new Province was named Maryland in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Henry IV. of France, and wife of Charles 
L, at that time king of England. When America was subject 
to Great Britain there were three forms of Colonial Government 
—the Charter, the Provincial and the Proprietary. Suffice it to 
say that the Proprietary Government was that under which 
Maryland was organized. This constituted Lord Baltimore ab- 
solute monarch of the territory, limited only by his allegiance 
to the king and by the terms of his charter. He possessed the 
sovereign power of appointing governors, convening and organ- 
izing legislatures, and nominating all subordinate officers. In 
short, he was the absolute ruler of the Province. 

Lord Baltimore was a generous man. He freely spent his own 
private resources to promote the temporal welfare of his sub- 
jects; exerted himself to secure for them perpetual exemption 
from English taxation ; did his utmost to defend them against 
. the imposition of bigots and the violence of insurgents; and 
granted to the people a voice in the affairs of Government. But 
more excellent than all this was the religious toleration which 
he granted and established in his colony. He guaranteed lib- 
erty of conscience to all, and recognized the equal rights of every 
religious sect. The Governor was put under a solemn oath that 
“he would not by himself, or any other, directly or indirectly, 
trouble, molest, or discountenance any person professing to be- 





* Bancroft. 
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lieve in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion.”* Thus Mary- 
land became an asylum for the persecuted in those intolerant 
times. Catholics and Protestants of all nationalities—Spaniards, 
French, Swedes, Dutch, Irish, English, Scotch, Welsh, and many 
others t—here found a shelter together from the oppression of 
their respective persecutors. 

But we have anticipated ourselves. Before the charter had 
been finally adjusted, and passed the great seal, Lord Baltimore 
died. Happily, his son, Cecil Calvert, inherited not only the for- 
tune, but also the ability and-the disposition of his father, so 
that the work which had been so nobly begun was not less nobly 
carried on. At present we shall have to do chiefly with Sir 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, because to him is due 
the honor of laying the foundation on which his son only erected 
the superstructure. 

It is well known that Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic. 
Of this fact Catholics may justly feel proud. Against this pride 
we say nothing. But an inference is often drawn from his char- 
acter and policy to which we feel compelled to demur. The 
credit for toleration which was due Lord Baltimore as an individual 
is claimed for the church of which he was a member. We hold that 
no credit whatever is due to the Catholic Church for the tolera- 
tion of this noblest of her sons. Catholicism had nothing to do 
with the political organization which he planted and the religious 
moderation which he promoted. Such a claim is neither sup- 
ported by history nor sanctioned by reason. We will adduce a 
few considerations and facts which go to establish our position. 

1. This toleration, in its legal, reliable form, did not originate 
with Lord. Baltimore. The authoritative grantor of the patent 
was Charles I. of England.t It was he that made toleration a 
reality, and a certainty, by making it one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the charter. That the English monarch was the codr- 
dinate, if not the prime mover in this moderation is evident 
from the fact that the original charter secured protection for 
Episcopalians and Catholics only.| This charter bears the very 
image of Charles I. He granted toleration to Catholics for the 
sake of his wife, and to Episcopalians for his own sake, while 
his significant silence concerning other sects betrays his deep- 
rooted grudge against the Presbyterians, Puritans and Indepen- 





* Chalmors, 235. f Davis in ‘‘Day-Star of Freedom.” {Ibid, p. 26. || Ibid. 














dents. A general toleration was an after-thought in the Colony, 
a subsequent development; after it had virtually become inde- 
pendent of the British crown.* It cannot be said that at first 
Catholics showed more moderation than the Angticans. Both 
entered the new province with equal religious rights, by the very 
terms of the charter. Episcopalian influence, at home and 
abroad, at the royal court certainly deserves a share of the credit 
for the universal toleration and protection subsequently granted 
by the popular Assembly. And after Charles had been be- 
headed, the Maryland colonists found a hearty endorser of their 
cherished principles in that rigidest, sincerest and mightiest of 
English Protestants, Oliver Cromwell. It was his desire that the 
different religious sects in the Western world should be planted 
and be permitted to grow in the wilderness together, “like the 
cedar, and the myrtle, and the olive-tree.’’+ 

Thus it was an English monarch that first gave tangible and 
solid existence to this toleration. This monarch was not a 
Catholic but a Protestant. The Protector—another thorough 
Protestant—befriended the Maryland colonists until his death. 
Hence Catholicism was in nowise the source nor the stay of re- 
ligious toleration in the province of Maryland. 

2. The birth, education and experience of Lord Baltimore 
will still further confirm our position. Where did he imbibe his 
tolerant spirit ? Was it under Romish influences? Not at all. 
He was born of Protestant parents, in good old Protestant 
Yorkshire, and educated at the stanch Protestant University of 
Oxford.t Born to fortune, he had the means to travel exten- 
sively, so that his mind was enlarged. Having influential friends, 
he was invested with honorable titles and honorable positions. 
His heart was ennobled, and his views of things expanded by 
his experience as Secretary of State, and as member of Parlia- 
ment from his native shire. 

He was an intense lover of peace, and quite as intense a hater 
of strife. His was an age remarkable for its religious contro- 
versies and sectarian intolerance. He fled from the din of dis- 
putings and the vexation of divisions and sub-divisions among 
Protestants into the quieter bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Henceforth he lived and finally died within her pale. 

But no one claims that Lord Baltimore underwent a radical 


* Davis. + Bancroft. { Fuller's Worthies and Wood's Athens Oxonienses. 
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change of nature on his entrance into the Catholic Church. He 
only avowed his acceptance—perhaps we should say tolerance— 
of a few peculiar forms. The man retained his identity intact: 
his avowal of belief in transubstantiation did not transubstan- 
tiate his character.. Was he benevolent, generous and tolerant? 
He was so many years before he fled to the embrace of the Ro- 
mish Church. Certainly, then, Catholicism can lay no just claim 
to toleration, merely because one of her proselytes was tolerant. 
He came to possess that disposition independently of her influ- 
ence. He bore that spirit to her altar from the hearth-stone of 
his Protestant parents and his early Protestant associations. 
The Catholic Church got him as Protestant influence had made 
him. 

3. This claim of the Catholic Church proves too much. The 
form of its syllogism is this : Lord Baltimore was tolerant ; Lord 
Baltimore was a Catholic ; therefore Catholicism was tolerant in 
the State of Maryland in Colonial.times. If we apply this mode 
of reasoning to other personages in American history, its absur- 
dity will become apparent at once: nor will any one be more 
anxious to renounce it than the very persons who are so persist- 
ent in applying it to Sir George Calvert. If we adopt this mode 
of reasoning, we can prove that the Catholic Church plundered 
and butchered the Mexicans, on the ground that Cortes was a 
Catholic, and that the Dred Scott decision in favor of slave- 
holders and slavery was the decision of the Church of Rome, be- 
cause Chief Justice Taney was a devout Romanist. 

Suppose we apply this principle to other matters. What 
would be thought of the man that would contend that Episcopa- 
lianism or Presbyterianism is preéminently loyal and patriotic, 
because some eminent statesmen have adopted or leaned to them ? 
What would be said of arguing that infidelity is distinguished 
for its attachment to Republican principles, because Thomas 
Paine wrote so ably in favor of separation from Great Britain ? 
Who is persuaded that the Indians, as a race, are a tender- 
hearted people, even if Pocahontas did interpose to save the life 
of Captain John Smith ? Who would be convinced that heath- 
enism in ancieat times was tolerant to Christianity, by being re- 
minded that Julian the Apostate was comparatively lenient with 
the Christians? Nobody would hesitate to pronounce such 
reasoning absurd. But this is precisely the mode of reasoning 
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which concludes that Catholicism was tolerant in the Province 
of Maryland when it was first settled. 

4, An historical sketch of the time when the Maryland Colony 
sought, defended and secured religious toleration will show 
that, however moderate a few individual @atholics may have 
been, Catholicism, as such, was intolerant in the extreme. Let 
us take the period of time between the birth of Lord Baltimore 
in 1580 and the final establishment of religious liberty in the 
Province in 1660, and see what Popery was doing wherever it 
had the power, and trying to do where it was powerless. This 
will give us a fair representation of the spirit of the Catholic 
Church at that particular time.* 

In Germany and the neighboring territories, men acting by the 
authority of the Catholic Church were engaged in incessant per- 
secutions. The Emperor Matthias ignored the letter of majesty 
granted by Rudolf II., and debarred all Protestants from their 
civil and religious privileges. . Ferdinand II. expelled the Prot- 
estant clergy from his dominions, and gave the Jesuits full sway. 
And when subsequently matters were somewhat better adjusted, 
and the Religious Peace of Augsburg was consummated, the 
Pope refused to recognize the Peace. The Jesuits, by their un- 
scrupulous machinations, exterminated Protestantism from Bo- 
hemia. In Silesia more than one thousand Evangelical churches 
were confiscated or destroyed. In Hungary the number of 
Protestants was fearfully reduced. The Valteline massacre was 
a repetition of that of St. Bartholomew, only on a smaller scale. 
All the Protestants in the valley were butchered in cold blood. 

In France and Piedmont, too, the Protestants were persecuted 
on every side. Louis XIII. oppressed the Huguenots in direct 
violation of the Edict of Nantes. Cardinal Richelieu denied 
them all their political privileges. Louis XIV. drenched his 
kingdom with Protestant blood. His terrible dragoonades will 
stand till the end of time as a burning disgrace to so-called civ- 
ilization. Thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of the excel- . 
lent of the earth were put to death under the reign of this blood- 
stained monarch. Everywhere on the Continent rapine, cruelty 
and bloodshed marked the footsteps of Catholicism. 





* For authorities, it is scarcely necessary to refer the reader to the standard sec- 
ular historians, and to such Church historians as Hagenbach, Mosheim, Ranke, 
Kurtz, etc., on the Protestant side, and Sarpi, Du Pin, Spalding, ete., on the Cath- 
olic side. 
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In Treland the Catholics formed a gigantic conspiracy to de- 
stroy all the Protestants on the island. The houses of Protes- 
tants were plundered and burned, and their lives taken in the 
most barbarous manner. The savageness of the Irish Massacre 
cannot but chill the blood of the calmest reader of its history. 
Over four hundred thousand Protestants were murdered in this 
horrible onslaught. 

In England the Gunpowder Plot will stand as a monument of 
Catholic barbarity. Its object was to destroy the King and all 
the members of Parliament by one terrific explosion. Fortu- 
nately the scheme was discovered in time and frustrated. But no 
thanks are due those Jesuits that concocted the plot, for the 
providential deliverance. 

These are some of the doings of Catholicism in those days. 
And it should be remembered that these things were done not 
only with the connivance and sanction but often with the as- 
sistance of priests, bishops, archbishops and popes. Every 
Order prayed and worked for the success of every scheme that 
had for its object the extermination of Protestants. Who can 
say in the sight of these bristling facts that Catholicism was 
tolerant in the seventeenth century? With his eye gazing on 
streams of Protestant blood, whe will dare say that the Catholic 
Church taught the Maryland colonists to be moderate and tol- 
erant? Where was the Jesuit that counseled Lord Baltimore 
to be lenient with heretics? Where was the confessor or priest 
that urged him to deal kindly with Protestants? Where was 
the bishop, archbishop or pope that advised him to plant a 
colony on the broad principle of universal toleration? Alas! 
Lord Baltimore never saw him nor heard from him, for such an 
one had not yet been born. This was a private notion of Lord 
Baltimore, this notion of toleration. And he conceived and 
exercised it more in defiance of the Catholic Church than with 
her assistance and sanction. 

It is no answer to all this tosay that in that age Protestants 
persecuted too. What if the Episcopalians in Virginia were in- 
tolerant? What if the Puritans did at one time raise a disturb- 
ance among the Maryland colonists? What if the Independents 
did deal rather severely with dead formalities in England ? What 
if the Presbyterians did tread with heavy heels on Scotland ? 
Do these things in the least justify the atrocities of Catholicism 
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By no manner of means. We do not vindicate Protestants in 
their persecutions. They were wrong—radically wrong. But 
this much can be said in extenuation of their severities. It was 
the Catholic Church that taught them-to persecute at first, and 
frequently compelled them to persecute afterwards in self-defense. 
Even the lamb will chase the wolf when cornered and driven to 
desperation. The dove will resist the hawk when it is trying to 
destroy her. Sttrely the rapacity of the wolf and the hawk can- 
not be justified on the ground that lambs sometimes fight and 
doves occasionally disagree. 

5. For the Catholic Church to be tolerant with Protestants 
would not only be contrary to ber practice at that time, but to 
her avowed principles at all times. When Romanists apply the 
word “heretic” to every ove that renounces Popery they imply 
that no one is a Christian unless he be a Roman Catholic. Now 
Lord Baltimore was tolerant only to Christians. Those under. 
his jurisdiction were to be punished with death who should 
“blaspheme God, or deny, or reproach the Holy Trinity, or any 
of the three persons thereof.”* If Christians alone were to be 
tolerated, and if only Catholics were Christians, then Lord Bal- 
timore did not show so much toleration after all. But it will be 
said that the word “ Christian” here means Protestants as well 
as Catholics. Very well, then Lord Baltimore used more chari- 
ty and moderation than his church could consistently allow him. 
And it is a historical fact that he did so. We have seen that 
from the very first Episcopalians were recognized as Christians ; 
and subsequently all who professed to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Catholic Church never authorized any body to 
designate and to treat heretics as Christians; and yet Lord Bal- 
timore did it in good faith ! 

Thus it was his non-conformity with one of the fundamental 
principles of Romanism that enabled Lord Baltimore to be so 
forbearing to so-called heretics. It was as a very loose Catholic, 
and not as a strict one, that he granted such privileges to all 
Protestant denominations.’ This is undeniable from the fact a]- 
ready alluded to, that the Catholic Church positively denies 
that any are Christians but such as remain within her pale. She 
further teaches that the toleration of heretics is wrong where it 
can be helped. This is a cardinal principle of Jesuitism ; and 
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the Jesuits at that time were by far the most influential Order 
in the church. One of the well-known maxims of that Order 
is that the end justifies the means. This Order has always 
shown by its deeds that it desires to exterminate Protestantism, 
and it has seldom scrupled to use the severest means, not ex- 
cepting bloodshed, to secure that end. But Lord Baltimore be- 
friended, fostered and protected heretics! Surely then he was 
acting in direct opposition to the practices and-principles of the 
church that claims him as her son. 

Put all these things together—the fact that the original char- 
ter was granted by a Protestant monarch; that Lord Baltimore 
was educated entirely under Protestant influences ; that the 
Catholic claim proves too much; that toleration was inconsist- 
ent with the authoritative practice of the Romish Church in that 
age ; and that it is diametrically opposed to her fixed principles 
—put these thmgs together, and we are forced to the conclusion 
that Catholicism, as such, had nothing whatever to do with the 
toleration that made Maryland so famous in the world and so 
déar to the hearts of its inhabitants. 

What then were the motives that induced Lord Baltimore to 
be tolerant? We will mention two: First, he was tolerant as a 
speculator. This was a part of his policy. He was a keen, 
shrewd, sagacious, far-seeing man. He perceived that, under 
the circumstances, religious moderation would insure the suc- 
cess of his undertaking and the popularity of his settlement. 
He had learned a lesson from the intolerance of Virginia and 
the favoritism of Pennsylvania. Bancroft does not scruple to 
say that he invited the Puritans of Massachusetts to emigrate 
to Maryland because “he was ever intent on advancing the in- 
terests of his colony.” Instead of founding his colony for the 
sake of toleration he was tolerant for the sake of his colony. 

Next, he» was undoubtedly tolerant because it was the dis- 
position of his heart. We do not grudge this admission. The 
disposition of his mind differed from that of Ignatius Loyolaas 
much as the genial sun differs from the flickering candle ina 
dungeon. He was anoble and magnanimous man. He was 
incapable of meanness. His character is comprehended in one 
word—Humaneness. This was the source of his toleration, with 
policy as an incentive to exercise it. 
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Arr. VI.—ARBITRATION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 
By S. W. Boarpman, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


Tue Treaty of Washington, says the Hon. Caleb Cushing in 
the introductory sentence of his work on “'The Treaty of Wash- 
ington and the Tribunal of Arbitration,’ whether it be regarded 
in the light of its general spirit and object, of its particular stip- 
ulations, or of its relation to the high contracting parties, con- 
stitutes one of the most notable and interesting of all the diplo- 
matic acts of the present age. 

The success of the Geneva Arbitration, says Count Sclopis, 
President of the Court of Arbitration, has made a very deep im- 
pression upon the Italian people. Similar testimony comes from 
every part of Europe. It was, says President Woolsey, such an 
imposing spectacle, and the results were so important, as to give 
to an old process a new dignity and reputation. 

The two governments placed a similar estimate on these trans- 
actions. Mr. Schenck, the American Minister at London, wrote 
to Secretary Fish, on the final ratification of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, under date of June 22d, 1871, as follows: 


“J have the satisfaction to inform you that having produced and ex- 
changed powers from our respective Governments, the formal exchange of 
ratifications took place, as agreed between Lord Granville and myself, on 
Saturday the 17th, at a quarter past two o’clock P. m., at the Foreign Office. 
I note the exact time and place, as marking an interesting and momentous 
point in the history of the two countries and their Governments.” 


It will be observed that this was on the 96th anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and who will say that it was a less il- 
lustrious event, unworthy of such minute record, or of an enthu- 
siasm of statement so uncommon in diplomatic correspondence ? 

The allusions of the Presidevt of the United States to these 
transactions in his annual messages, attached to them a like im- 
portance. 

The success of this submission to arbitration by two of the 
most powerful nations of Christendom, of difficulties so grave, 
and for so long a time objects of deep public anxiety, has been 
followed by a resolution of the British House of Commons in fa- 
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vor of permanent and systematic arbitration ; by the meeting of 
two separate bodies of eminent publicists from Europe and 
America, seeking the codification of international law; by a 
general awakening throughout the world of thought and discus- 
sion in respect to arbitration as a substitute for war. 

The amelioration of war and the ultimate removal of its evils 
obviously form one of the grand duties of Christianity ; impos- 
sible in isolation, but indispensable to the success of the many 
paralleh movements which must precede and usher in the con- 
version of the world. Publicists, jurists, diplomatists and states- 
men must elaborate the details of international law ; while gov- 
ernments alone can adopt and enforce them ; but it belongs to 
journals like this to discuss those fundamental principles which 
underlie all law, and to show the practicability and duty of obey- 
ing them. Scarcely anything more is needed than to gather into 
something like a consistent and symmetrical whole, the various 
scattered sentiments of theorists, sometimes partial and extrava- 
gant ; and of statesmen, diplomatists, and even warriors, often 
fragmentary and contradictory, who have yet been regarded as 
authorities in this and former ages, upon these subjects. 

. “Arbitration,” says Burrill, “is the investigation and determina- 
tion of a case or matter in controversy, by an unofficial person, or 
by persons mutually chosen by the contending parties. Arbiters 
decide according to their best judgment, on principles of equity, 
after a full hearing of the cases referred to them. It isusual for 
each party to choose one arbiter, and for these to name a 
third, who, when they do not agree, makes a decision, and who 
is called the umpire. Such mutual consent of parties to refer 
matters in controversy to arbiters is called the submission, 
and the determination made, the award.” 

The preliminary agreement under which the arbitrators act, 
defines their powers, presents them with an exact statement of 
the case to be decided, and of the rules to be applied ; whether 
of strict law, or of equity and common-sense; designates the 
place ; the time within which a decision is to be rendered ; de- 
cides whether reasons are to be recorded ; and how vacancies are 
to be filled, in case of the illness, derangement or death of an 
arbitrator. 

It is obvious that arbitration is not strictly a process or an act 
of government, because it provides no force to execute its de- 
cisions. 
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All government involves the executive as well as the legisla- 
tive and judicial functions. Influence, said President Washing- 
ton, when giving directions for the suppression of Shay’s rebel- 
lion in Massachusetts, is not government. Government, whether 
Divine or human, ultimately enforces its demands; but arbitra- 
tion is a matter of untrammeled and voluntary consent, and if 
its award is disregarded it has nothing more which it can do. 

It is true that governments have sometimes made provision 
for arbitration between individuals, and attached penglties to 
the disregard of decisions thus made ; but this is not pure arbi- 
tration. The authority involved is no longer that of mere con- 
sent; when the executive arm which enforces the decisions of 
civil courts is introduced, then the process is so far forth one 
of civil law. 

The word war is, in certain aspects, an ambiguous term, like 
the word killing. Killing is right or wrong according to the 
conditions under which it takes place, and so is war. Killing 
always involves sin somewhere, either in the actitself or in that 
which demands and justifies it ; and so is it with war, which is 
but the armed conflict of large bodies of men. Killing is not 
murder, but is justifiable, when it takes place in self-defence, in 
the police protection of society, or in the execution of penalty ; 
and so is war justifiable when it only subserves among nations 
the same ends. 

But all killing without these demands of justice and these 
sanctions of Jaw; whether in duels, broils, or highway robbery, 
is murder; and in war whatever is not thus necessitated by 
justice and by God’s law is wholesale murder. The mere forms 
of human law, the mere consent of nations, no more neutralizes 
the guilt of national than of individual crimes. It is hence clear 
that most of the blood shed in war has been murder, and that 
the earth has been reddened in every age, with the same crime 
which stained the soil when God said to the first-born of our 
fallen race : “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground ; and now thou art cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand.” Among individuals, it does not remove the guilt of mur- 

der that the victim slain was a worse man than his destroyer, 
nor that the state is benefited by the removal of them both ; 
and wars, so far as not justified by necessary self-defence, po- 
20 
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lice protection, or the execution of penalty, involve crime, not- 
withstanding some incidental benefits which may attend them. 
Christian nations engaging in war, at this day, unnecessarily, 
to the neglect of other available means for settling their diffi- 
culties and satisfying all the ends of justice as well or better, 
involves the same guilt as does resort to duelling by individuals 
where civil courts exist adequate to the full vindication of indi- 
vidual rights. 

The duellist, in such a case, incurs both the guilt of suicide, 
for needlessly exposing his own life ; and of murder for seeking 
without necessity to take the life of another. 

A nation which needlessly plunges into war, incurs the double 
guilt of destroying without warrant from God the lives of its 
own citizens, and of the people whom it assails. The Wash- 
ington Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration settled without the 
loss of a drop of blood, and at a cost of less probably than would 
maintain a single man-of-war, one of the most difficult interna- 
tional controversies of modern times. 

Indeed the Treaty of Washington, in forty-three articles, dis- 
posed of five different subjects of controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States, several of which had been co- 
eval with our national existence ; and which were continually 
reappearing to endanger the peace of these two great English- 
speaking nations. Negotiation after negotiation had failed to 
settle these questions in asatisfactory manner, yet, at length, 
patience and persistency in seeking a pacific settlement of them 
resulted in a triumph, certainly more honorable to both than 
any which could have been secured by war. Woulditnot have 
been a great crime for these two nations, when such means for 
settlement were accessible, to have resorted to the sword? 
Would not the hundred thousand lives, needlessly destroyed on 
each side, have been a hundred thousand murders? And at the 
close of the war how much less cordial would our relations have 
been than they now are ; how much less solid the peace secured 
by mere force than that secured by mutual forbearance and gene- 
rosity. In all controversies where pacific measures would avail 
a better purpose than war, is not war a gigantic crime? Is it 
not such an aggregation of crimes, involving such an accumula- 
tion of guilt, as we can scarcely conceive ? 

It is not doubted that force may sometimes, be necessary, 
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having its place in the family of nations, as it has in the house- 
hold and in the state. The duties of self-preservation and of 
self-defense are not questioned. The right of revolution, the 
duty of resistance to earthly authorities, when demanded by 
obedience to God, is clear, but these no more justify the nation 
than the individual in any unnecessary destruction of life. How 
far have the wars of Christian nations been unnecessary, and 
based only upon difficulties which might have been settled asthe 
difficulties have been which were brought before the arbitrators 
at Geneva? The weighty opinion of Lord John Russell, a prom- 
inent actor in international affairs, well-qualified to judge of the 
wars of Europe for the last century, is worthy of consideration. 
So long ago as 1849 he declared that in his opinion “ the wars of 
Europe had been a disgrace to civilization, a disgrace to human- 
ity, and a disgrace to that Christianity which the nations of 
Europe professed. In looking back (said he) at all the wars 
which have been carried on during the last century, and exam- 
ining into the causes of them, I do not find one of those wars in 
which, if there had been a proper temper between the parties, 
the questions in dispute might not have been settled without re- 
course to arms.” 

Grotius says: “ War should never be declared until all other 
means of redress have been faithfully tried.” Vattel says : 
“The law of nature which recommends peace, concord and char- 
ity, obliges nations to attempt the mildest methods of terminating 
their differences. Nature gives us no right to have recourse to 
force but where mild and pacific measures are ineffectual. This 
method (arbitration) is very conformable to the law of nature.” 
Such is the general testimony of writers on international law, as 
well as of practical statesmen. 

The especial adaptation of arbitration to the settlement of 
international differences, is seen from the fact that independent 
nations have no superior government and tribunal over them on 
earth, to which appeal can be made. There is no earthly arm 
above them to enforce decisions ; there is no common authority 
to which they both submit. Their differences must, therefore, be 
composed, if at all, either by force or by some form of consent. 

Arbitration simply substitutes patience and forbearance, 
reason, argument and proof for brute force. There is, of course, 
@ possibility that the ultimate decision rendered may be wrong; ~ 
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but this is only a possibility, which belongs to all civil courts, 
all governmental processes, and, indeed, all things human, and 
forms no valid objection to arbitration, as it does not to any val- 
uable institution of society. It may be possible, in the ultimate 
development of the resources of arbitration, to have recourse to 
a second or third board of arbitrators, as to various courts of 
appeal under civil law, if either party be dissatisfiéd with a 
given award, fixing the final decision at whatever point the na- 
tions involved may mutually agree. 

There are, indeed, questions which neither individuals nor na- 
tions can submit to the judgment and decision of others. None 
can leave the question of obedience to God to be decided for 
him by another. Daniel and the three holy children were com- 
pelled to act for themselves in disobedience to their civil rulers, 
and nations may be compelled to act upon their sole responsi- 
bility before God. 

But on all minor questions, they may justly submit to arbitra- 
tion, even at the hazard of suffering a possible injury. The evil 
inflicted by an unjust award would, in most instances, be slight 
compared with that inflicted upon either party by war. Vattel 
justly declares the chances of justice to be greater by arbitration 
than by war. ‘ Though the strict right may be mistaken (says 
he) by the arbitrator, it is still more to be feared that it will be 
overwhelmed by the fate of arms.” Benjamin Franklin, who 
longed for this substitution, was accustomed to say men could 
afford to give a single pailful of water to “a dry pump, in 
order to get from it afterward all the water they desired.” The 
late John Stuart Mill declared such a tribunal to be no longer 
merely “ the dream of a good man,” but one of the most promi- 
nent wants of civilized society. Lord Derby said in Parliament, 
in 1869, that such a tribunal would be a great benefit to the civ- 
ilized world. In the United States Senate, in 1857, arbitration 
was declared to be perfectly reasonable. The late Secretary 
Seward was a life-long advocate of arbitration in affairs both 
public and private. To him belongs the high honor of first 
suggesting arbitration for the settlement of the Alabama claims. 
Under date of October 7th, 1863, he wrote to Mr. Adams, “there 
is no fair and just form of conventional arbitrament to which we 
shall not be willing to submit them.” Mr. Gladstone declared 
the recommendation of arbitration by the Conference of Paris, in 
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1856, to be “ in itself a great triumph, an emphatic utterance of 
at least a qualified disapprobation of war, and assertion of the 
supremacy of reason, of justice, of humanity and of religion.” 
He recently declared, in Parliament, “I am convinced that if 
both sides of this House are animated by one sentiment more 
unequivocally than by another, it is the wish that we may make 
progress in gradually establishing in Europe a state of opinion 
which shall favor a common action of the powers to avert the 
terrible calamities of war.” The Treaty of Washington provides 
that the three rules contained under Article 6th, which formed 
the basis of arbitration at Geneva, should be brought before the 
other nations, and be recommended to them, for general adop- 
tion. Thus these two nations, Great Britain and America, have 
already united to present to other nations certain suggestions, 
tending to promote the future peace of the world. 

So intimate are now the commercial relations of the family of 
Christian nations, so dependent are the people of one land upon 
those of other lands, so great is the suffering entailed, even upon 
neutrals, by derangements of Jabor, and of supply and demand, 
in war, that any nation is to be justified in seeking to bring 
others to the adoption of expedients ensuring general interna- 
tional peace. The race is one ; separate nations are parts of a 
whole; they are members of one family ; constituents of one 
commonwealth of nations. International law is as yet exceed- 
ingly imperfect. It is built up upon usage; upon force ; upon 
the consent of nations ; it is derived from treaties ; from diplo- 
matic correspondence ; from the writings of acknowledged au- 
thorities ; and from tradition. It is a mass of what President 
Woolsey calls “the cumbrous materials gathered by the past ;” 
it is defective, self-contradictory, and lacks fixed authority. 
There is an almost universal agreement of authorities that there 
is need of the revision and codification of its principles and 
rules ; and of their more general and formal adoption by nations. 
In view of this demand, Mr. Henry Richard, long a co-worker 
with Cobden and Bright, and for twenty-five years Secretary of 
the London Peace Society, introduced into Parliament, of which 
he was a member, the following resolution, to which we have al- 
luded, which was on June 8th, 1873, adopted by a vote of 100to 
88 : 
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Resolved, ‘‘ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with foreign powers, 
with a view to the further improvement of international law, and the estab- 
lishment of a general and permanent system of international arbitration.” 


The Queen’s response was read and received with hearty 
cheers, in the House of Commons, on July 17, and closed with 
the following expressions : 


‘I am sensiblo of the force of the philanthropic motives dictating that 
address. I have at all times desired to extend the practice of closing inter- 
national controversies by their submission to impartial friends, and to en- 
courage the establishment of rules intended for the equal benefit of all. I 
shall continue to pursue a similar course, with due regard to time and op- 
portunity, whenever it is likely to be attended with advantage.” 


The House of Commons was not full when Mr. Richard’s mo- 
tion was adopted, but the attendance, about two hundred, was 
large for an evening session at that season of the year. It does 
not, of course, mark an entire revolution of national policy, nor 
indeed make certain any immediate great change in the policy 
of the British Government, but it does mark a great advance of 
public sentiment in favor of pacific measures in the settlement of 
international disputes. Whether the peace of the Millennium be 
near or remote, it is certainly approaching. Great efforts had 
indeed been made to secure this action of Parliament, as for- 
merly in the anti-slavery and in the corn-law agitation, yet not 
the less is it an event full of significance and promise. 

In the morning session, June 8th, 1873, petitions in favor of 
international arbitration had been presented by more than fifty 
members ; several were presented by the great Commoner, John 
Bright. One petition bore the names of 3,500 ladies. Many (it 
was believed most) of the large religious bodies of the country, 
at their annual assemblies or conferences, had passed resolu- 
tions or adopted petitions to Parliament in favor of this action. 
Laboring menin every part of the United Kingdom, with scarcely 
a dissentient voice, had passed resolutious in its favor. Either 
directly or through their representative bodies, one million and 
thirty-eight thousand of the working classes were said to be 
heard in the petitions presented. Many letters were received 
from America and from different parts of Europe, cheering on 
the movement as one of world-wide interest. 
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It may be questioned whether Europe, bristling as it now is 
with armaments, is likely to : adopt at once, or is prepared 
to adopt, any elaborated system of arbitration; but this does 
not forbid the adoption of the general principle; and a mutual 
pledge of nations to seek in good faith, to carry it out in specific 
instances, when the occasion shall demand, as has been faithfully 
done under the Treaty of Washington. It may require much 
time to agree upon fixed forms and uniform methods; but the 
general principle of employing reason, argument, adjudication, 
instead of force, is so plain and so obviously beneficent, it is so 
generally approved by leading men in almost all nations, and is 
so much for the interests of the masses, who must do the fight- 
ing and pay the taxes imposed by war, that we may reasonably 
hope to see at least the general principle of pacific settlement of 
international controversies rise to a gradual, perhaps rapid, su- 
premacy as the policy of nations. If no rigid or precise form be 
at once adopted, the principle may still maintain its sway, 
though particular expedients should be rejected, and some at- 
tempts prove failures. 

At the same time, every successful instance of arbitration like 
that at Geneva, will tend to elucidate the process, and suggest 
new provisions for its future success. 

If disputes are to be settled by reason and law, instead of 
force, one Of the first effects wiil be to direct public attention to 
the codification and improvement of international law. 

It is true that the most perfect system wi!l no more prevent 
all controversies between nations than the best digested systems 
of civil law do between individuals ; yet clearly defined and well 
established laws will go far to prevent differences, and aid largely 
in their settlement when they exist. The two conferences at 
Ghent and Brussels, recently convened -for this purpose, the 
rising interests of governments and peoples, the studies of a 
large number of eminent publicists and authorities on interna- 
tional law, now devoting their attention to this subject, give good 
promise of speedy advancement in tlisdirection. Time will un- 
doubtedly develop a systematic code, to which the nations of 
the civilized world will in general give their adherence. And 
cotemporaneously with this development and determination of 
an international code, or perhaps a little after it, may be ex- 
pected to be the establishment of an international court of adju- 
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dication, at least in theory. A real permanent congress of na- 
tions, and a permanent high court of international adjudication, 
may be results more or less remote. Almost all writers on this 
subject anticipate the time when the executive function, also, 
will be added; when the commonwealth of nations will have 
their police, army and navy, as well as congress and court, 
and compel each nation to comply with the demands of the 
whole. 

This is not, however, necessary to the perfect working of ar- 
bitration. Arbitration, as we have seen, is not a function of 
government, supported by force, but a work of voluntary con- 
sent, relying upon the higher sanctions of reason and conscience; 
of duty and of obligation to God. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amenable to the law of 
God. Mere human enactments do not create duty in the family, 
in the state, or between nations; mere earthly force, though 
necessary in all human governments, adds nothing to the reality 
of obligation. Every nation, as well as every individual, ought 
to govern itself, not by fear of human laws, but in the fear of 
God. In proportion therefore as nations are Christianized, the 
necessity of an executive arm, of earthly force, over them is re- 
moved. The elaborated and elucidated code will be necessary, 
and the congress and court to interpret and apply it; but unless 
a public reason and conscience, sufficiently enlightened, secure 
obedience to the decisions thus made without foree, it may be 
doubted whether any combination of the mere military forces 
of nations would avail. This does not at all imply, however, 
that a single nation is not in duty bound to coerce its refractory 
provinces to obedience ; that duty is a corollary of the duty of 
self-preservation ; but as mere force can never convert the world, 
so it can never rule the world, and we are to look far more to 
the enlightenment of nations than to any combination of their 
armies for the peace of the world. 

Arbitration is nothing new in the world. It has been prac- 
ticed from the earliest ages, between private persons, and to 
some extent probably between nations. Christians, according 
to the Scriptures, are to settle their misunderstandings, if possi- 
ble, without going before a civil magistrate ; that is, by some 
voluntary process, and not by force. The relations of labor and 
capital, with their reciprocal modern grievances, may well be: 
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submitted to arbitration... There are many questions too subtle 
and elusive for civil enactments and courts, which are yet sub- 
stantial, tangible, and important enough to be profitably sub- 
mitted, by mutual agreement, to impartial arbitration. Private 
arbitration was much employed in Athens, and afterward in 
Rome, and its rules are very thoroughly elaborated in the Justin- 
ian code. The limits of this article forbid, however, any ex- 
tended notice of the history of international arbitration. Its 
complete history is yet a desideratum, though several elaborate 
essays on this subject prepare the way for greater completeness. 
hereafter. 

The Greek states, numerous, small and adjacent to one an- 
other, having a community of language, religion and political 
thought, employed arbitration; either by a judge or judges 
chosen by the parties, or by a standing tribunal, to which the 
parties, by the terms of their league, agreed to submit the ad- 
justment of their differences. Yet much obscurity hangs over 
these transactions. History has preserved the events of war 
rather than the unobtrusive operations of courts of adjudication. 
Arbitration naturally prevails first between nations of the same 
blood, language, religion and social habits; as between the 
Greek states and Italian states ; and between the United States 
and Great Britain. The whole human race, however, is one, 
not by any artificial or political contrivance, but by original con- 
stitution, proceeding from the creating hand of God. It is ulti- 
mately to be brought back into a more perfect unity by the gospel, 
and here is the basis of hope for the ultimate prevalence of peace- 
fal as well as just and beneficent arbitration among all the fami- 
lies of the earth. Henry IV. of France, in his “ grand dessein,” 
Emery de la Croix, in his “ Nouveau Cynée,” Castel de St. 
Pierre, in his “ Projet de la Paix Perpetuelle,” Bentham, Kant 
aud others, have discussed this subject, with the presentation of 
various plans and theories more or less consistent and practi- 
cable. Among recent writers, David Dudley Field of New York 
has laid the world under large obligations. In his “Outlines of 
an International Code” (New York, 1872,) a work consisting of 
seven hundred and two sections, and covering the whole field of 
international, public and private law, he proposes, that if na- 
tions have differences which they cannot settle by ordinary 
diplomatic intercourse, they shall after a certain prescribed time 
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appoint each five members of a Joint High Commission, who 
sball endeavour to remove their differences; and who shall re- 
port the result within six months. If such a commission fail, 
the nations involved shall within twelve months after their ap- 
pointment give formal notice of the same to the other nations 
who are confederated - with them under the general code which 
he proposes ; whereupon a High Tribunal of Arbitration shall 
be appointed in a special manner, to consist of seven persons, 
who shall render the award. Finally, the confederated nations 
shall compel the obedience of each member, under these con- 
ditions, to abstain from war and to accept the final award. 

Almost all writers, as we have said, embrace in their schemes ~ 
the use of force, as Mr. Field does, to compel the acceptance of 
the final award, thus transferring arbitration to the sphere 
of government, and in reality creating a general and central 
government over the several so-called independent nations. 
Whatever confederations of nations may ultimately be formed, 
nations will certainly be slow to yield so far their independence. 
It seems to be forgotten that the whole project of adjudications 
implies an advanced state of moral culture in which nations will 
be ready to consent to reason without force. But while not 
sufficiently elevated thus to bind themselves to specific decisions, 
they are not likely to bind themselves to an entire system and 
code. 

Certainly the attempt to induce nations to adopt the general 
policy of arbitration, to be employed in each specific case, ac- 
cording to the best adjustment to existing circumstances, need 
not be deferred till all nations or any shall have adopted any 
extended system or code. 

Nor is it necessary for one nation to wait for another. It is 
competent for the United States or Great : Britain alone, to de- 
clare formally to the world that as far as possible its future pol- 
icy will be to substitute arbitration for war. No nation need 
delay, or ought to delay, the adoption for itself of that policy 
which is right, and which is demanded by God’s law, whether 
other nations adopt it or not. By this means a nation would no 
more resign the right of self-defense, or divest itself of the 
necessary and proper means of protection, than a Christian 
does, when he announces to the world that he designs henceforth 
to control himself according to the law of God. Right-doing 
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removes no means of self-defence, it only controls their use. 
Such a nation may and must retain a police force, land and na- 
val, sufficient for its own protection against the lawless, as the 
Christian must protect himself against the assassin and the 
robber. Nor would a Christian nation be unprotected, because 
it proclaimed its pacific intentions, its reluctance to employ 
force, and its purpose to avoid, so far as possible, war. It would 
be triply protected ; first under the especial guardianship of 
God, who has promised his peculiar guardianship to those who 
seek to do right, and obey him ; second, it would be protected 
by what may be called the natural defence of benevolence and 
holiness. Though compulsion has its place in the family, the 
state, and in international relations, as well as in the government 
of. God, yet love and justice are mightier than force. The ar- 
mor of meekness is a better defence than even that of courage ; 
there are coals of fire that may be heaped upon the head of a 
hostile nation which will melt and overcome its hostility more 
swiftly and more surely than can shot and shell. The best ar- 
mameut of a nation, as of an individual, is in forbearance, for- 
giveness, gentleness, meekness, love. But, in the third place, if 
such a nation shall find itself compelled to draw the sword, as 
it may, against the lawless and criminal, that sword, wielded 
only in obedience to God, will have something of etherial tem- 
per, it will be swift and strong as the sword of the Puritans 
urder Cromwell ; it will be the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 

We are not, indeed, to expect ends without means, but faith 
and prayer and right-doing are means as truly as armies and 
navies. A strong faith in the presence and protecting care of a 
‘personal God, is a means more effective than reliance upon 
powder and ball. Both the defensive force, and the aggressive 
force of a peace-making benevolence, are means as substantial 
as forts and munitions of war. Mere publicists are apt to at- 
tach too little importance to these moral and spiritual forces, 
which are as real with nations as with individuals, and which 
are indeed mighty to the pulling down of strongholds. 

It is impossible to discriminate between offensive and defen- 
Sive wars, as possessed of any uniform moral character. The 
police must often in pursuit of duty go after the criminal, and 
not await his attack. Perhaps no nearer statement than this 
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can be made, that whatever in war seeks justice and obeys God 
is right, and all else is wrong. : 

Nor is the general indefiniteness of this statement worthy of 
more objection than the same indefiniteness in respect to eating 
and drinking, and indeed in the respect to the determination of 
all human actions. The golden mean of right and duty ever 
lies between two opposite extremes, and must be determined in 
each specific act, from moment to moment, according to the de- 
mands of the precise circumstances, in a spirit of constant obe- 
dience to the will of God. 

The future prevalence of international peace on earth is as- 
sured. It is the specific object of repeated prophecy. Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. The promised peace on earth, and good-will to 
men, which heralded the birth of the Prince of Peace, were by 
“no means confined to international peace, but still included it 
as one of their ultimate and broader results. This result, like 
other fruits of the gospel, is not to be attained without earnest 
and strenuous effort. Nor should it be left, said Dr. Chalmers 
in glowing and eloquent language, to Peace societies alone. 
Such organizations may be useful and necessary to concentrate 
attention upon specific reforms, but there is no ultimate reliance 
of reform, no enduring instrument of human progress, but the 
Church of Christ. Without me, said Christ, ye can do nothing. 
The Church of Christ is the true international society, in all 
lands, giving all men a common interest in one another, and so 
irresistibly tending to draw nations together in love, and to ren- 
der wars between them ultimately impossible. Christ unifies 
the peoples of different lands, not merely by a common interest 
in wages, and in political rights, but by the stronger unity of 
the Spirit, in the bonds of peace. The United States have 
hitherto taken a leading part in employing arbitration, and com- 
mending it to the world. Sixteen instances of arbitration on the 
part of our Government are enumerated. Great Britain now 
unites with us in urging it upon the world. 

Notwithstanding two decisions adverse to itself, England has 
taken a noble stand. No act of the present administration of the 
British Government is said to be more popular with the masses 
of the people than its pacific management of the controversy re- 
_specting the Alabama claims. What is now needed is a rising and 
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controlling public opinion, which shall demand the substitation of 
arbitration for war, in all cases where it is possible. If it be pos- 
. gible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with allmen. It is 
a moral absurdity to say that a thing which ought to be done, 
and which is predicted in the Word of God, cannot be done. 
The Christian Church has already accomplished much to di- 
minish the number, and mitigate the severities of war. The 
white-winged angel has followed the camp in ministries of love, 
and hovered over the battle-field. The work is already half 
done, and must be,completed by the Church. Ye are the salt 
of the earth, ye are the light of the world. Feudal conflicts be- 
tween countries, towns, cities, and even between rival guilds and 
trades were once common. War is now restricted to indepen- 
dent nations, and must rapidly yield to the substitutes offered 
by Christianity. Duelling was once sanctioned alike by the 
church and the state, with an elaborate code, and with relig- 
ious rites,as war nowis. Far as Christian civilization yet is 
from perfection, dueling is no longer tolerated; nor under the 
light of an advancing Christianity, can war be long tolerated, 
further than as it fulfils the necessary executive functions of gov- 
ernment. Civil war is essentially the rejection of arbitration, 
since it appeals to the sword, instead of to the judiciary, already 
provided for it, in the government against which it rebels. Rev- 
elation predicts international peace, as the result of the exalta- 
tion and general prevalence of Christianity. Christianity shall be 
exalted and all nations shall flow inte ‘:. Isa. ii: 2-5. Mic. iv: 
1-4. Then “ vation shall not lift up sword against nation.” In 
consequence, the resources of war shall be turned into 
the channels of productive industry, “ they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares,” etc. As a material result, uni- 
versal plenty, security and individual happiness, shall char- 
acterize the age ; “ they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.” The spir- 
itual life of that age shall be greatly elevated. They shall “walk 
‘in the light of the Lord.” All this shall come from the subordi- 
nation of life national and individual to the demands of God’s 
law. “Out of Zion shall go forth the law,” international as well 
as civil, “ and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths.” Christ shall become the controller of public as well 
.as private affairs. “He'shall judge among the nations.” With 
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the disuse of war, the very art of war shall disappear “they 
shall learn war no more.” Once established, this state of peace, 
prosperity and holiness will be permanent. “And we will walk 
in the name of the Lord our God, forever and ever. All these 
characteristics of the Reign of Peace are specified in the two 
brief passages in Isaiah and Micah, which present the removal 
of international war, and the full blessing of Peace, as among 
the ultimate effects of the general prevalence of Christianity. 
All reforms in government must proceed from a right public 
opinion, and all right public opinion is ultimately dependent 
upon Christ and the Church. “All reforms (said Secretary Sew- 
ard) must be effected by a combination of individual efforts, to 
stimulate and enlighten the public mind. Government acts only 
in obedience to popular influence, and in pursuance of popular 
direction.” Mr. Gladstone says, the nations must be trained to 
morality. Mr. Webster said, fifty years ago, “The public opin- 
ion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining the ascendancy over 
brute force, and as it grows more intelligent, and more intense, 
it will be more and more formidable.” 

In the production and preservation of a sense of justice among 
the nations,” continued that great statesman, “the Christian reli- 
gion has acted a main part. Christianity and civilization can 
live and flourish only together; from their blended influence 
arises the prevalence of reason, and principle over power and 
interest.” ‘The voice of public opinion, in favor of arbitration, 
(says Count Sclopis,) must be made to ring in the ears of rulers 
and governments.” 

Is it not appropriate for the various great branches of 
the Christian Church, in their Assemblies, Conferences, and 
Councils, to put on record their approval of this important 
movement of Christian civilization, and to request the govern- 
ments under which they live, to employ all expedient measures 
for the substitution of arbitration, or other means of peaceful 
adjudication, in place of war ? 

Should not the Christian Church improve the success of the 
Geneva Arbritration, to urge upon Christian Governments the 
habitual practice of forbearance; justice and benevolence in 
their intercourse with one another ? 

May not the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
with propriety take action in respect to this movement, as it 
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has done in respect to Slavery, Temperance, and other great 
public questions? The influence of Journalism shows the vast 
power of modern public opinion, in directing the course of Gov- 
ernments. The recent discussion of the Virginius question by 
the religious press shows how powerful an influence the Church 
may exert in favor of national charity, forbearencc and peace. 

Christianity reaches every human interest. It embraces the 
relations of nations as well as of individuals. Christ must 
reign King of nations as he is of saints. He must judge among 
the nations. The Government shall be upon his shoulder, and 
of the increase of his Government and PEace there shall be no 
end. 


Art. VIIL—THE OFFICE OF EVANGELIST. 
By Rev. Samvet H. Ket1oae, Missionary at Allahabad, India. 


EccLEstoLoey has for centuries been a vexed subject. Advo- 
cates of widely differing politics have each imagined that they 
found their own peculiar system laid out with more or less 
distinctness in the Scriptures. From high prelatists down to 
Plymouth Brethren, all have found, or believed that they have 
found, arguments for their special polity, or no polity, in the 
Word of God. May not one reason of this great divergency lie 
in the fact that churches in Christian lands have come to be in 
circumstances so different from those under which the princi- 
ples of church government were originally laid down, that the un- 
derstanding of the scriptural instructions on the subject has be- 
come a matter of peculiar difficulty ? In this respect, the foreign 
missionary occupies. a vantage ground. Providentially he is 
placed, as the home pastor is not, in just the position of those 
early laborers for whose guidance the principles of Church polity 
were delivered by the apostles. To Timothy or Titus corres- 
ponds in the modern church, not any home pastor or diocesan 
bishop, but the missionary, and emphatically the foreign mis- 
sionary. To understand the state of things in Ephesus or Crete, 
we must look, not to New York or Boston, or even the destitute 
regions of our western states, but to the churches in heathen 
lands, as India, China or Africa. And it is a remarkable and 
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significant fact, that foreign missionaries, educated though they 
have been in diverse polities, and connected ecclesiastically with 
different churches, when once placed in the position of those 
primitive laborers, find that without any previous concert or in- 
tuition they are actually, not only in mutual love and sympathy 
but in church government, drawing very much nearer one 
another than would have been thought possible at home. Thusin 
the General Missionary Conference at Allahabad, India, in Dec., 
Jan. 1872-3, the Rev. Mr. Barton, Madras Sec. of the Church Miss. 
Soe. (Episcopalian), expressed himself as follows: ‘We have 
all been getting away from our loneliness, and drawing nearer to 
each other. . . . As regards our practice, is it the fact that 
our native churches are all so exclusively Episcopal, or Presby- 
terian, or Congregational? Look, for example, at ovr Congrega- 
tionalist missionary brethren in S. Travancore ; I should like 
to know what they are if not bishops (Episcopi)? And what 
are our native church councils in Tinnevelly, (Episcopal Miss.) 
but Presbyterians, in all but the name? Even our Congrega- 
tionalist friends cannot get on without a union.” Now if we 
seek for the harmonizing element, which lies on the foreign field, 
entered into these conflicting polities, we shall find it, as we be- 
lieve, in the office of the evangelist, and the necessities of 
evangelistic work. The prominent position of the office and 
work of the evangelist, is the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the foreign mission work, as compared with ministerial work at 
home. At home, the chief figure in the church is the pastor. 
Even the bench of elders has in too many Presbyterian churches 
lost its proper place and dignity. In the fore-front of every 
-church appears, not the elders, but the pastor. On the foreign 
field, as e. g. in India, the conspicuous figure is not the pastor, 
but the missionary or evangelist. The elders are found, at 
least in Presbyterian churches, but, as at home, too much we 
believe in the background. Even the diocesan bishop seems 
less prominent than the ubiquitous evangelist. Neither Episco- 
pacy, nor Presbytery, nor Independency, as such, have any 
place for him, but none the less he goes about his work, outside 
of all recognized polities, yet working along with every polity ; 
an officer whose place and consequence is tacitly recognized by 
all, but for whom church polities have left as little 'or less place 
than for an apostle. And so it is that a question of church 
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government is forced upon us here in India, as to which we turn 
in vain to our standards for enlightenment. Who is this evan- 
gelist ? What are his special duties and prerogatives? wherein, 
though, like Peter, himself an elder, does he differ in office and 
function from the elders of the local churches? and what are or 
should be his relations to this local eldership? These are ques- 
tions which, however little they may have excited thought at 
home, are every day pressing on us in India more and more ur- 
gently for solution ; while every year by which an authoritative 
answer is delayed, increases the existing perplexity and confu- 
sion. But to these questions our Form of Government gives us 
clear and satisfactory answer. In Chap. iii. Sec. 2, “ Of the 
Officers of the Church” we read: “The ordinary and perpetual 
officers of the church are Bishops or Pastors; the representa- 
tives of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders, and Deacons. 
Here the office of the evangelist is not even mentioned ; and were 
this the only passage bearing on the subject, we might infer that 
those who prepared our standards had followed in this matter 
the original standards of the Westminster Assembly, as retained 
to-day by the churches of Scotland, which declare that the office 
of the evangelist, like that of the apostles, was extraordinary, 
and has ceased! But in Chap. xv., Sec. 15, of our Form of 
Government, the continued existence of the evangelistic office is 
informally admitted, and the duties of the evangelist, in part, at 
least, incidentally indicated. Thus we read here: “It is some- 
times desirable that a candidate who has not received a call to 
be the pastor of a particular congregation should, nevertheless, 
be ordained to the work of the gospel ministry as an evangelist, 
to preach the gospel, sealing ordinances, and organize churches 
in frontier or destitute settlements.” Still this declaration, 
although containing a recogaition of the office, barely touches 
the questions we have raised. But if church standards fail us, 
the Scriptures happily are not silent. 

From them we learn, first of all, that the office of the evange- 
list was, in the original constitution of the church, a distinct and 
separate office. In Eph. iv. 11. we read: “ He gave some, apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers.” From this connection we may justly 
infer that as the prophets were quite distinct from the apostles ; 
and the pastors and teachers equally distinct from either apos- 
21 
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tles or prophets ; so also the office of evangelist is as distinct 
from each of the other three. Wherein the distinction lies, 
will, we hope, be made abundantly clear in the sequel, when we 
come to examine the duties assigned to the evangelist. But 
even the order of the text cited gives a limit or two which may 
aid us to form a general and preliminary conception of the office. 
Of the four offices there enumerated, the first two, viz., the apos- 
tolic and prophetic, agree in that both were strictly extraordi- 
nary, involving the direct inspiration of the Spirit of God, and 
could not therefore be bestowed on any one by any human in- 
strumentality. On the other hand, the office of evangelist, and 
that of pastor and teacher, involved no such special inspiration, 
and was conferred mediately, through apostolic, evangelistic, 
or presbyterial ordination. We may trace a second analogy be- 
tween the individuals of these groups, which will further aid us 
in forming a distinct conception of the office in question. The 
apostles and evangelists, the one inspired, the other uninspired, 
agree in this, that their ministry was general and not local; first 
to the world, and then to the church at large. The ministry of 
the New Testament “ prophets,” and that of the “pastors and 
teachers,” on the other hand, appears to have been a ministry 
in and to local churches. The apostles were inspired evange- 
lists, the prophets inspired teachers. In1 Cor. xii. 28, a similar 
list is given, but of the offices as involving certain charismaitd. 
This list, beginning like that in Eph. iv. with apostles and pro- 
phets, passed thirdly to teachers, omitting any mention of the 
evangelist. This omission may, however, be easily explained ; 
for both evangelists and pastors are teachers, these of the local 
church, those of the church and the world at large ; and thus 
the same charisma of didaskalia was required for either office. 
In short, the specific is comprehended in the general term. 

But the distinctive character of the evangelistic office will 
appear more clearly when we examine the special duties and 
prerogatives which are attached to it. As to what those special 
duties are, we are not left at all to surmise and inference. So 
far from this, the duties of the evangelist are indicated in the 
Scriptures with more distinctness and detail than those of any 
other office. Beside what we may gather from other books of 
the New Testament, three entire epistles, the two to Timothy 
and one to Titus, are devoted to this special subject. These 
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epistles are written expressly to instruct Timothy and Titus in 
the duties of an evangelist, and might well have been called the 
evangelistic epistles. Most commentators have strangely failed 
to note this special characteristic of these epistles, and have 
seen in Timothy and Titus either mere presbyters or diocesan 
bishops. bal 

But that they were not mere presbyters is abundantly clear 
from the duties assigned them. They are repeatedly directed 
personally to exercise powers of discipline, ordination and de- 
position, which no church usage or ecclesiastical tradition has 
ever sanctioned in a mere individual presbyter ; and for the ex- 
ercise of which, any such presbyter would to-day, in any church, 
be justly held amenable to discipline. As little, also, can they 
be regarded as the prototypes of the modern diocesan bishop. 
At first sight, indeed, this view is much more plausible than the 
other, as the authority vested in them might naturally suggest 
this idea. But on a closer examination, the analogy fails in 
certain important particulars. There is an intimation, for ex- 
ample, that Timothy received a certain charisma “ with the lay 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery,” 1 Tim. iv. 14. If this, 
as many think, refer to ordination, it hints the exact reverse of 
the prelatical theory, according to which presbyters receive from 
bishops, but not bishops from presbyters. But it is in perfect 
accord with what we elsewhere read, Acts xiii. 1-3, of the ordi- 
nation of the evangelists Barnabas and Saul, by the associated 
teachers of the church of Antioch. Although therefore we may 
freely concede that Timothy and Titus personally held the 
power of ordination, they did not hold it, like the modern Epis- 
copal bishop, to the exclusion of presbytery. Nor is there any 
intimation that Timothy and Titus exercised or claimed any 
powers individually, which did not equally inhere in the presby- 
tery collectively. In this respect, therefore, they were officers 
unlike the prelatical bishop. But they differed from the dioce- 
san bishops of our day still further, in that they do not, in the 
New Testament, appear attached to any local diocese. There is 
nothing in the epistles in question which implies that Ephesus 
was the permanent abode of Timoty, or Crete, of Titus. On the 
contrary, the language used by Paul, 1 Tim. 1-3, “I besought 
thee still to abide at Ephesus, while I went into Macedonia,”’ 
suggests a merely temporary arrangement. It reminds us at once 
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of the language used, 1 Thess. iii. 2, of the mission of Timothy 
to Thessalonica, which was unquestionably temporary. And to 
make the point still plainer, just as Timothy, having finished his 
work in Thessalonica, came again to Corinth, so we find the 
apostle directing him to come from Ephesus to Rome, 2 Tim. 
iv. 9,13,21. Unless indeed#ts v. 13 may intimate, 'Timothy was 
at Troas when the second epistle was addressed to him ; in which 
case the argument is even stronger, as Timothy’s stay at Ephe- 
sus then would appear to be yet shorter than in the other case. 
Similarly, Titus is directed to remain in Crete only until Artemas 
or Tychichus should come, and then to go to Nicopolis, Tit. iii. 
12. All this shows conclusively that the episcopal work of 
Timothy and Titus, of whatever sort it was, was not confined, as 
so many have affirmed, to any local diocese, as of Ephesus or 
Crete. Timothy could not have been in the modern sense 
of the word bishop of Ephesus, nor Titus of Crete. Indeed, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, it would be as easy to 
prove that Timothy was bishop of Thessalonica, or Titus of 
Corinth ; for they are said to have gone to those cities on much 
the same errand as afterwards kept the one for a season in 
Ephesus, the other in Crete. 1 Thess. iti. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 18 ; viii. 
6, 16,17, etc. In this point again, therefore, the analogy with 
the modern episcopate fails. Timothy and Titus were no more 
diocesan bishops than they were mere presbyters. But, finally, 
the question is decisively settled by 2 Tim. iv. 5, where it is ex- 
plicitly stated that the work given Timothy to do, and respecting 
which the apostle gives him so minute directions, was the work, uot 
of a presbyter, nor yet of a bishop, but of an evangelist. All the 
many various charges of the two epistles are summed up in 
the words, “ Do the work of an evangelist.” And, inasmuch as 
the instructions given to Titus are identical with those given to 
Timothy, it logically follows that he held the same office, and 
was also an evangelist. 

Nor can we doubt that the office of evangelist is permanent in 
the church. There is qualification essential to the office which 
is not quite as possible now as in the apostolic age ; nor is there 
in the whole New Testament any intimation that the office was 
any more temporary and extraordinary than that of the pres- 
byter. 

All the necessities which called for the work of the evange- 
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lists in the apostolic age, exist throughout the greater part of 
the world as much to-day as then. The world is still far enough 
from being converted to God ; in the immense majority of cities 
and towns in heathen and Mohammedan countries, the founda- 
tions of the church are no more laid than they were in the days 
of the apostles. In brief, then, it seems most legitimate to infer 
that since there is in the New Testament no limitation of the 
evangelistic office to the apostolic age, and since the special 
work assigned to the evangelist is as urgent now as then; and 
since men are unquestionably found endowed by the Lord with 
every gift necessary for the office, therefore the office is perpet- 
ual in the church.* 

Since then, as above affirmed, the very object of the three so- 
called pastoral epistles was to instruct Timothy and Titus in the 
duties of an evangelist, it is evident that from these epistles, read 
in this light, we shall ascertain what those duties and preroga- 
tives are, and so, it may be hoped, reach a clear and distinct 
conception of the evangelistic office. Taking, then, the epistles 
to Timothy and Titus as our special letters of instruction, we 
shall find that the duties therein and elsewhere assigned to the 
evangelist, may be classified under three different heads, viz.: 1. 
Proclamation of the gospel to the unbelieving world for the con- 
version of sinners; 2. Organization of those who believe into 
churches ; 3. Supervision of these infant churches. 





* Prof. Bannerman in his work on ‘‘ the Church of Christ,” Vol. ii. Ch. ii. § ii. 
argues the temporary nature of the evangelistic office, as taught in the original 
Westminster Standards, from the personal relation of the evangelists to the apos- 
tles, as their vicars and delegates. 

Itmay be freely admitted that the most at least of the New Testament evangelists 
did thus act asthe representatives of the apostles, who delegated to them those spe- 
cial organizing and supervising powers with which they appear invested. But it cer- 
tainly does not necessarily follow from this that the evangelistic office was merely 
temporary. ‘For of all those apostolic powers which the apostles delegated to the early 
evangelists in order to the organization and establishment of churches, there are 
none which are not freely admitted to inhere as much in the presbytery as in any 
individual apostle. Now it is perfectly certain that a presbytery is as much at 
liberty to act by delegation as an apostle. Like any other ruling body, it may, 
when occasion may arise, delegate any or all of its own powers to any proper per- 
son Or persons. 

Thus it is plain that, although evangelists were delegates of the apostles, and re- 
ceived their special powers from them, it does not at all follow that they may not 
also be delegated by a presbytery ; any more than, because the first presbyters re- 
ceived their powers from apostles or evangelists, it follows that presbytery cannot 
ordain presbyters. 
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First, then, the primary and fundamental work of the evange- 
list is the preaching of the gospel to the unbelieving world for 
the conversion of sinners. This, it need not be remarked, is the 
special characteristic indicated in the name “ evangelist,” which 
means “a proclaimer of good news,’—even the good news of 
the grace of God. Although, as will hereafter appear, he has 
other functions and duties; although, for example, powers of 
supervision or episcopacy are intrusted to him, yet is he not a 
bishop, parochial or diocesan. His episcopal powers are simply 
in order to the full accomplishment of his evangelistic mission. 
Having sown the seed, he must need water it; he must look 
after the young churches which may have sprung up, that they 
stand fast in the Lord; or, as Paul puts it, lest by any means 
the tempter tempt them, and so his labor be in vain. Although 
therefore he does episcopal work, he is not styled a bishop but 
an evangelist; because evangelizing is his great mission. The 
preaching of the word of the gospel to an ungodly world is his 
primary duty, as it is the indispensable previous condition of 
the formation of any church. It is only necessary, in confirma- 
tion of this, to refer to the narratives of such evangelistic work, 
continued in the acts of the apostles; and to remember how 
Paul charged Timothy with meekness to instruct those that op- 
posed themselves ; if God peradventure might give them repent- 
ance ; to preach the word, being instant in season, and out of 
season. As the evangelist’s work is the preaching of the 
gospel to the world in order to the salvation of men, and 
thus gathering the elect into the fold, it follows that, like 
the apostles, he must exercise, within a larger or smaller sphere, 
an itinerant ministry. Such in fact was the ministry of Barna- 
bas, of Philip, of Timothy, of Titus, and of all the evangelists 
mentioned in the New Testament. Not one of all these seems to 
have become the bishop or pastor of any local church. They 
did not, any one of them, like too many modern missionaries, 
when they had organized a church, settle down and become the 
pastor of that church. On the contrary, having organized 
churches, they left and went elsewhere, only revisiting them from 
time to time, to insure their establishment in the faith, and the 
maintenance of proper discipline by the elders of the churches. 
But it is unnecessary to offer further proof of what probably no 
one will dispute. The first duty of the evangelist is to go about 
preaching the gospel for the salvation of sinners. 
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But though this general proclamation of the gospel is the first, 
it is not, as some have imagined, the only work of the evange- 
list. In this work, though it be indeed his preéminently, yet 
there is nothing distinctive ; for it is undoubtedly the duty of 
every Christian man and woman to seek, through manifestation 
of the truth, to bring sinners to God. The second work of the 
evangelist is the work of organization. When, in any place, the 
Lord shall have owned his preaching to the conversion of sin- 
ners, he is not to leave them helpless and unorganized, to shift 
as best they may for themselves, or to arrange and organize 
themselves in whatsoever fashion they may choose. He is him- 
self to organize them, not indeed according to any form he 
might deem expedient, but according to the commandment of 
the Lord, ordaining over them officers of two kinds, namely, 
elders, bishops or pastors, to guide and rule over them in spirit- 
ual things ; and deacons and deaconesses, if need be, to attend 
to the temporal affairs of the church. From this law and this 
pattern, as delivered to the evangelists Titus and Timothy, he 
has no liberty whatever to depart. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this duty of the evangelist has riot been more emphasized 
in modern missionary work. There can be no possible doubt 
that, unlike too many of their modern successors, the ancient 
evangelists, in every place where believers were gathered, 
straightway organized them after the manner described, into 
independent, self-governing churches. The anomalous state of 
things existing in many foreign mission fields, where churches 
are seen depending for years for the ministration of the word 
and sacraments on the missionary, has not a shadow of author- 
ity, and finds no parallel or precedent that we know of, either 
in Scripture or primitive church history. A complete organiza- 
tion was apparently at once given to every church, and the 
same organization of presbytery and diaconate to all. If we are 
afraid to trust our converts with such responsibilities, the first 
evangelists were not. When Barnabas and Saul went on their 
first missionary tour from Antioch, they on that very tour, “ or- 
dained them elders in every church” which they established, 
and then, commending them to the Lord, left them and went 
elsewhere, Acts. xiv. 23-24. So also Paul instructs Timothy to 
commit the things which he had heard to faithful men, who 
should be able to teach others also; 2 Tim. ii. 2; and more ex- 
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plicitly still, when obliged himself to hasten on from Crete, 
leaves Titus there, with directions to “set in order the things. 
that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city;” Tit. i. 5; 
giving these evangelists moreover careful directions as to the 
kind of men whom they should appoint as elders and deacons in 
thechurch. . . And this their course, like all arrangements of 
Divine origin, is in fullest accord with the principles of practi- 
cal wisdom. It may be and is often urged, in India, at least, 
that we do not ordinarily find men in these young churches 
competent to undertake their government. But in truth, this 
raises a most serious question. If indeed it be true that the lit- 
tle companies of believers scattered, e. g. through India or China, 
are in general so far inferior to those ancient churches planted 
by the apostles and first evangelists in Syria, Greece and Italy, 
that in the most of them no men can be found competent to bear 
the responsibilities of government—what is this but to say that 
the ascended Lord, so bountiful in his gifts to the early church, 
has grown chary of them in these latter days! that, in strange 
contrast with those days of old, he withholds from these young 
churches the gifts necessary to their organization in the way of 
his appgintment! But surely we cannot mean to say this! 
surely, if we but prayerfully seek these ascension gifts for the 
young churches of our planting we shall not be disappointed, 
The truth is, we apprehend, in many mission fields too much 
relative stress has been laid upon the intellectual, as compared 
with the moral and spiritual qualifications for the ministry of 
the church. We have taken, not the New Testament eldership, 
but the American or European pastor as the model of what was 
required ; and have forgotten that the highly educated pastor of 
the home church does not once appear in the primitive church, 
but is a later ecclesiastical development. Hence too many mis- 
sionaries have looked more to Forms of Government with their 
catalogued conditions, than to the epistles of Timothy and 
Titus, for the qualifications needed ina bishop ; and have for- 
gotten that while divine principles and systems remain unchanged 
and unchangeable, the application of those principles may, nay 
must needs greatly vary in different ages and with different peo- 
ples. Now there is no doubt whatever that we should every- 
where aim at the highest education for those who are to be 
pastors and teachers in the church ; but if, forsaking apostolic 
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example, the evangelist refuse to commit young churches in 
heathen lands to the care of their presbyters, because they are 
not so highly educated as might be desired , and wait, not till 
the Lord shall furnish men endowed with the gifts required in 
the New Testament, but until these men shall also be able to 
pass certain rather high examinations, he is certainly not car- 
rying out the instructions given to evangelists by the inspired 
apostle ; and, as experience has shown, runs a grave risk of pro- 
ducing evils at least no less serious than those he would so pru- 
dently avoid. In short, then, according to the New Testament, 

-it is the duty of the evangelist to organize his converts into 
churches, by ordaining at once over them presbyters and dea- 
cons, to whose care he should then immediately commit the 
church. 

It will be observed that we have here come upon a second 
distinguishing characteristic of the evangelistic office. The 
evangelist has already been distinguished from the mere pres- 
byter or pastor, in that he exercises a general and not a local 
ministry ; a ministry primarily to the world and the church at 
large, as that of the elders is especially to the local churches. 
But he now appears as yet further distinguished from the local 
presbyters, in that he individually, without the necessary aid or 
conjunction of any other person, possesses a full Divine right 
and authority to admit or exclude from the fellowship of the 
ehurch, and to ordain all necessary officers in any church to 
which he may be sent. The powers which exist in other pres- 
byters only in their collective capacity, as session, presbytery, or 

synod, the evangelist comprehends in his inditidual capacity as 
evangelist. Had we no Scripture warrant more explicit than a 
general command to organize churches, we might yet from such 
a command justly infer these powers. For a charge given to 
any person implies his possession of all the powers requisite to 
the fulfilment of that charge. And how, indeed, in the first in- 
stance at least, could an evangelist, if he would organize a 
church, do otherwise than exercise all presbyterial powers o 
admission and ordination himself? For, in the case supposed, - 
which is by no means merely hypothetical, there is no presby- 
tery. If the evangelist do not’ordain, there can be no ordina- 
tion. In the very nature of the case, therefore, it is clear that 
the evangelist, in virtue of his office and mission, must needs be 
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invested with the powers in question; and it is therefore, we 
think, quite fair to argue that when our Form of Government in 
the place above cited, declares that a man may be ordained an 
evangelist . . . . “to organize churches in destitute regions,” 
it does thereby de facto teach that the ordained evangelist, un- 
like other presbyters, who may only collectively organize 
churches, is personally invested with all organizing powers, and 
therefore with the presbyterial power of ordination. Bunt we are 
not left to inference, as we have an explicit Scripture warrant. 
The organizing or ordaining power is in the New Testament ex- 
pressly delegated to the evangelist. In Acts xiv. 23, e.g. we 
read that Barnabas and Saul ordained elders in every church. 
And this they did, not as apostles, but as evangelists, for Bar- 
nabas was not an apostle, and the apostle was only an evange- 
list supernaturally called and endowed. More plainly still, 
Titus, as above remarked, was directed to “ordain elders in 
every city.” That he ordained the presbyters himself alone, is 
justly inferred from the tenor of the entire epistle which sup- 
poses him to be thus alonein Crete. By implication there were 
no presbyters in Crete whocould have been associated with him, 
and if there had been, they could doubtless have ordained others 
without his assistance. To the same effect we may regard the 
charge to Timothy, 2 Tim. ii. 2, to commit the things he had 
heard to faithful men who should be able to teach others also. 
This last phrase reminds us of the qualification demanded 
for a bishop, 1 Tim. iii. 2, that he be “apt to teach ;” and to the 
ordination of such bishops or elders, the apostle undoubtedly 
refers. It is a rémarkable fact that there is not an instance in 
the New Testament of the ordination of presbyters by presby- 
tery.* This cannot indeed be taken as proof that the presby- 
tery have no such right; for the evangelists Barnabas and Saul 
were ordained by the associated teachers, 7. e. the presbytery of 
Antioch ; and if the presbyters might ordain an evangelist, it 
follows, a fortiori that they might ordain a presbyter. But the 





*1 Tim. iv. 14, is often citedas proving such a case. But it isnot easy to prove 
that there is any reference here to ordination. It seems much more natural to un- 
derstand it as the bestowment of some charisma or miraculous gift. Though be- 
stowed wera “ ‘with’ the laying on the hands of the presbytery,” in 2 Tim. i. 6, it is 
said to have been conferred 62a, ‘through’ the laying on the hands of the apostles, 
as were the charismata, in other cases. 
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absence of any mention of presbyterial ordination, together 

with these express references to evangelistic ordination, shows 

that in the apostolic church, the idea of an individual officer 

clothed with the ordaining power was not regarded as at all in- 

consistent with that presbyterial polity which the New Testa- 

ment undoubtedly sets forth. And, asa matter of fact, there 

are, in India at least, few missionaries of whatsoever name, who 

do not, when occasion demands, individually exercise all presby- 

terial functions, and justify themselves in so doing. What mis- 

sionary, for example, holds it necessary to summon’a session 

meeting, when in some out of the way village, a candidate pre- 

sents himself for baptism ? Yet this is not according to the let- 

ter of our book, and many perhaps thus act, with an inward self- 

apology, for what they deem their unpresbyterian ways. The 

truth is, the evident necessities of the case lead foreign mission- 
aries of every name, when placed in the position of the ancient 
evangelists, into ways which approximate closely to the New 

Testament model. Would that we in India had yielded our- 
selves yet more fully to this Providential guidance! It were, for 
example, most wise, as it seems to the writer, and most in ac- 
cordance with the Scripture, were we to confine the designation 
of pastors more closely to the evangelist ; or, when presbytery 
exists, to the evangelist in conjunction with the presbytery. 
Churches gathered, as most are gathered in India and similar 
missionary fields, are certainly not competent to designate their 
own pastors. The authority of the eldership does not come from 
below, but from above ; nor is it derived from the popular will, 
but from the great Chief Shepherd. And it were a most harm- 
ful thing for these young churches, should the idea so prevalent 
at home gain ground here, that the elder or pastor is the crea- 
ture of the will of the people. But, it may be asked, is all this 
Presbyterianism? We reply, most assuredly; we believe it to 
be Presbyterianism ; not, indeed, the exact form of the Presby- 
terianism of the Form of Government, which, let it never be for- 
gotten, is the development of several hundred years, and shows 
us Presbyterianism in a strongly democratic country; but a form 
nearer than that to the Presbyterianism of the New Testament, 
whose details were filled out under circumstances much like those 
in which the foreign missionary finds himself to-day. 

But a third function of the evangelist remains to be consid- 
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ered. That third function is supervision. Having preached the 
gospel to the salvation of men, and having organized churches 
with presbyters and deacons, it is the work of an evangelist, for 
some time at least, to supervise those infant churches. The 
evangelists Timothy and Titus are repeatedly charged, as will 
appear in the sequel, with the duty of supervision. They are 
not, indeed, to arrogate to themselves the functions and rights of 
the presbyters, but are to instruct and direct them in the exer- 
cise of their duties, and supplement, so far as may be necessary, 
their instructions to the people. In the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus more stress is laid on this than on any other duty. The 
ehurches of Ephesus and Crete were indeed organized on the 
full apostolic plan, with the bench of codérdinate elders and dea- 
eons. These were doubtless good and worthy men, and, for the 
most part, according to their ability, fed and ruled their flocks, 
But they were, for all this, as yet inexperienced and im- 
perfectly taught, and, as would appear from these epistles, 
scarcely able alone to grapple with the sins and rectify the er- 
rors which were ever appearing in their midst. They had much 
to learn, and doubtless, as proves the laxity of discipline in 
Corinth, made many a sad mistake. Such must needs always 
be the case where churches are organized in- heathen and non- 
Christian lands. And to imagine that such should be left to 
blunder on as best they may, with no authoritative guidance and 
supervision, is alike contrary to common-sense and to the letter 
of Scripture. Such evangelistic supervision, so far from being 
subversive of Presbytery, is, under such circumstances, abso- 
lutely necessary to its establishment. Without it we may ex- 
pect to see Presbytery speedily lapse into disorder, anarchy and 
ruin. _ Now, as to this matter of supervision, the duties of the 
evangelist are indicated in the aforesaid Epistles with abund- 
ant fullness and detail. According to these apostolic authori- 
ties, the evangelist is invested with authority over presbyters 
and people in the infant churches to which he may be sent. 

He is to see to it, first of all, that the pastors teach pure doc- 
trine. It was for this especially, because sound doctrine is the 
indispensable condition of right practice, that Paul says he 
besought Timothy to “ abide still at Ephesus ;” that he might 
“charge some that they teach no other doctrine,” 1 Tim. i, 3. 
-He was to “put the brethren iv remembrance” of the solemn 
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warnings of the Spirit, touching the false teachers of the latter 
days,” 1 Tim. iv. 5, charging them, “ before the Lord,” that they 
waste not their breath in vain logomachy, “strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers,” 2 Tim. 
ji, 14. Nay, Titus was not only to charge, but to stop fhe mouths 
of certain who, for filthy lucre’s sake, tanght what they ought 
not, Tit. i. 11, “ rebuking them sharply,” that they might “be 
sound in the faith,” v.13; and that, “with all authority,” allow- 
ing no man to despise him, ii. 15. If rebuke failed, the evangel- 
ist was authorized to go still further: he might “receive an ac- 
cusation,” even “ against an elder,” provided that two or three 
witnesses were present, 1 Tim. v. 19, and, after due admonition, 
reject a heretic, Tit. iii. 10. So, also, the evangelist is to super- 
vise the order of worship and manner of life among the people. 
He is to direct the men to exercise themselves in every proper 
place in reverent public prayer, lifting up “holy hands without 
wrath and doubting,” 1 Tim. ii.8; to remember in such inter- 
cession all mankind, and especially “ kings and all in authority,” 
y.1,2. He is to charge the women against all display and os- 
tentation in their dress, v, 9,10; and forbid them to usurp any 
place of authority or to teach in the church, v. 11, 12. He is again 
to enjoin the men that they properly support their families, 
1 Tim. v. 8; and honor those elders who toil in word and doc- 
trine by a due support, v.17, 18. But it is not necessary to ad- 
duce further proof under this head. It must be abundantly 
clear that this duty of supervision was laid upon the evangelists 
Timothy and Titus ; and if, as our Form of Government correctly 
assumes, the office of evangelist is perpetual in the church, it 
follows at once, according to the Scripture, that the supervision 
of such infant churches is, under similar circumstances, the duty 
of every modern missionary or evangelist. And it may be fur- 
ther remarked in this matter, as on that of organization, that 
every missionary in a non-Christian land, be he a Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian or Episcopalian, although these duties are not 
explicitly assigned him in any Form of Government or Book of 
Discipline, yet, constrained by the evident necessities of the 
case, does exercise this power of supervision over the young 
ehnrches and inexperienced presbyters in his district. Nor, we 
must again insist, is this derogatory to presbytery, but abso- 
lutely necessary in such heathen fields to its establishment and 
eonfirmation. 
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From the abcve considerations we have arrived at the follow- 
ing conception of the office of evangelist: The evangelist is a 
man ordained by presbytery, not to the pastorate of any local 
church, but for the propagation of the gospel and the establish- 
ment of churches in destitute or non-Christian lands. In order 
to meet the frequent necessities of such a field, presbyterial or- 
dination confers on the evangelist, so long as he shall continue 
in this special ministry, all such powers of organization and su- 
pervision as otherwise and ordinarily inhere in presbytery. As 
being still a presbyter, though clothed with special delegated 
powers, he is yet subject to the government and amenable to 
the discipline of the presbytery, synod or assembly which sends 
him forth. Still, as an evangelist, he is a representative and 
delegate of that presbyterial body, and is therefore invested, 
within his sphere of labor, with all presbyterial powers and 
prerogatives. 

In conclusion, we have only to urge the practical importance 
of the views herein advanced. The work of the evangelist has, 
within the present century, reassumed such importance that it 
has become of great consequence to have clear and well-defined 
views of the office. It is most important that every young man 
going forth as a foreign missionary should understand that he is 
not a mere presbyter, but an evangelist ; and that the office of 
the evangelist is, in the respects above indicated, an office dis- 
tinct and separate from the pastorate of any church. Great mis- 
chief has arisen, at least in India, from a failure on the part of 
most missionaries to distinctly apprehend the point in question. 
Confounding the offices of evangelist and pastor, too many of 
us have undertaken work which we never should have under- 
taken. Instead of delegating at once the work of the local 
churches to the presbyters we have ordained, we have too often 
appointed the elders, and then gone on ourselves, practically, to 
do their work and almost monopolize their functions. All this 
has been done, beyond a doubt, with the best intentions, but it 
has none the less proved a most serious and damaging error. 
The time of the missionary has thus; in very many cases, been 
largely taken up with labors not pertaining to his office, and thus 
the extensive propagation of the gospel greatly hindered; while, 
on the other hafid, too often the native church has been kept in 
a state of helpless dependence on the missionary for the very 
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means of grace, such as may only be illustrated by the child 
whose nurse, through fear of his sometimes falling, should never 
trust him to walk alone. It may well be said to many of us, as 
Jethro said to Moses: “The thing thou doest is not good ; 
thou wilt surely wear away both thou and the people that is 
with thee ; for this thing is too heavy for thee alone; thou art 
not able to perform it thyself alone.” Itis our firm conviction 
that had we generally begun our work with a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the nature of the evangelistic office, as above set forth, we 
should not have had so much cause as now to mourn the slow 
growth of an independent, self-sustaining native church in In- 
dia. Let it be, then, distinctly understood that when a presby- 
tery ordains a man as a foreign missionary, he is thereby set 
apart to the work of an evangelist, and not of a pastor in any in- 
dividual church ; so that just so far as he takes the place of the 
pastor or elders in any such foreign church, just so far he for- 
sakes the work to which he was ordained, and is in danger. of 
long delaying, if not utterly defeating, the ultimate object of his 
mission. 

Moreover, if, as the Scriptures teach, as we trust has been 
made clear, that the evangelist is invested with so high and pe- 
culiar powers beyond those of any local pastor, it should greatly 
exalt the office in the eyes of the church. We magnify our 
office ; we claim that the Lord has committed to the evangelist 
powers he has entrusted to no other individual officer in the 
church. It is a very serious thing to be a pastor; it is a yet 
more serious thing to be an evangelist. On him alone is de- 
volved the entire burden_of presbyterial power. To organize 
churches of Christ, and supervise them during their temder 
years, is a labor and responsibility from which the most gifted 
might well shrink. And the church at home should clearly un- 
derstand that for such labors and responsibilities, she should 
choose and send only the very choicest of her sons. Many 4 
good man may be a blessing as a pastor at home, who is in no 
wise competent to the high and peculiar responsibilities of the 
evangelistic office. There can be no question that the students 
in our seminaries need special instruction on this matter, in or- 
der to a more intelligent decision as to their personal duty, than 
most are at present able to make. Itis greatly to be hoped that 
in response to the desire which has found formal and official ex- 
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pression in two of our largest missions, the church may soon 
provide for the instruction of her sons in what has been happily 
termed “ Evangelistic Theology.” The questions raised and 
answered, with whatever success,in this paper, will perhaps 
show to our readers that the subject is not altogether barren. 
The Professor in such a department would, if we mistake not, 
soon find that he had something more on his hands than the 
discussion of effete mythologies and heathen philosophies, that 
3 principles and laws were to be fixed, which should touch for 
q lasting good or evil the very foundations of the house of God in 
s mapy a heathen land. 


Art. VIII—TAXATION OF CHURCHES, COLLEGES AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


By Lyman H. Arwater, LL.D., Princeton, New¥ersey. Lt ie 


: It has been the settled policy of the people of this country, on the 
sf one hand to avoid all union of church and state, in the sense of support- 
ing any form of religion from the public treasury, or of giving special 
immunities or privileges to any religious denomination; and, on the 
Other, to exempt from the burden of taxation the property of institu- 
tions founded, endowed and supported by private benevolence for the 
public good/ which, so far from increasing, operate in various ways to 
lessen the faxation of other property. This includes churches, col- 
ay” leges, incorporated schools and academies, not of private ownership, 
also hospitals, reformatories and other charitable institutions originating 
in, agg partly or wholly dependent on, private benevolence. 

There is now, however, a strong movement to subject these institu- 
tions to the average taxation of other property. It reveals itself in our 
halls of legislation, and in the projects for new state constitutions. ‘The 

@ State of Pennsylvania has adopted a new constitution by a large ma- 

_— jority which subjects such property to taxation unless released by a 

. two-thirds vote of the Legislature. ) It is, however, believed that the 
7: people of the State, are, by a large majority, opposed to this feature of 
Es their new constitution, which, nevertheless, they voted for, in order to 
. secure the other safeguards incorporated in the instrument, against the 
corruptions of rings, legislatures, railroads, and other monopolies ; and 

that they will avail themselves of the power té render it inoperative by 

‘a two-thirds vote. If we are not misinformed, some politicians in the 
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legislature meditate teaching them the danger of this constitution, 
by refusing a two-thirds vote for exemption of such property, in order 
to render the whole instrument unpopular, and thus secure the repeal of 
what strangles the corruption on which they have fattened. We pre- 
sume the good people of the state will take care of that. A 

The Constitutional Commission of New Jersey have even gone to a 
greater extreme, and proposed an article of an amended Constitution *= 
which forever renders impossible the exemption of such property. \When 
it came to the Senate, however, this provision was stricken out, having 
only a single vote in itsfavor. Its extravagance killed it. The subject 
is also under investigation and discussion in the Legislature of Massa~ 
chusetts. . Some of our prominent religious journals are also faintly, ~ 
others strongly, supporting the project. The general principles which 
have hitherto procured this exemption from taxation of this description 
of property are the following, and, with due limitations, they “—— to 
us of lasting force and validity. 

1. The property concerned consists of benefactions of private indi- 
viduals for the public good, including the more perfect accomplishment 
of objects essential to the public welfare, for which the state now im- 
poses onerous taxes on her citizens. That hospitals, reformatories and 
analogous institutions are of this character cannot be denied. (They 
simply do more perfectly without expense to the state, what the state _ 
must do herself, as best she may, so far as it is left undone by private: 
charity. ) So far as churches are concerned, they undeniably Pee 
that public: intelligence, conscientiousness, and moral purity, v 
which society would utterly perish in its own corruption, and democra 
tic government “ of the people, by the people, for the people,” woul 
be impossible. Aside of all sectarian tenets or forms of Christianity” 
promoted by our different church organizations, the common residuum — 
of intelligence and virtue which they impart to the people as a whole,” 
is immeasurably more valuable to society, and productive of good citi- 
zens, than all other educational agencies could be without them. The 
state now taxes her citizens heavily for common schools. It may safely 
be said, that Christianity contributes far more to promote good citizen- 
ship, and fit men for their political and social duties, than any common. 
schools can do without it. The same is true of colleges, which are sO 
essential to train up competent teachers, professional advisers, guides, 
discoverers and inventors, without which all other educational agencies’ 
must decline, and society itself become stagnant and retrogressive: 
This is so obviously true, that many states have not only granted these 
institutions exemption from taxation, but have endowed them in whe 
or in part. Is it not the least favor which any state can bestow, to ¢: 
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empt from the burden of taxation public educational institutions, thus 
endowed and furnished for their work by private munificence? And 
will: not such taxation greatly discourage such munificence to sustain 
all the foregoing objects, so indispensable to public and social welfare? 
2. The exemption of these institutions from taxation lightens the 
burden of all other taxation. All charities to the helpless, diseased 
and distressed certainly relieve the public treasury as far as they go, 
first of the burden of sustaining these unfortunates, and then often in 
the way of fitting and enabling the disabled ones to support themselves. 
It cannot be denied that churches, through the intluence of religion, 
greatly abate pauperism, and stimulate those virtues in society which 
at once augment the amount of taxable property, and the ability to bear 
taxation. The same is true of the influence of all educational institutions. 
founded and furnished by private munificence. Not only so, but our 
colleges, seminaries, and academies are ofien largely endowed by in- 
habitants of other states. The great cities of the country have largely 
endowed the colleges and theological seminaries not only of their own, 
but of adjacent and distant states. This is eminently true of the great 
institutions of Connecticut and New Jersey. The effect of these seats 
of learning, is to bring around them a mass of taxable property in the 
hands of those who directly or indirectly get their livelihood from them 
far exceeding all that would exist without them. They also attract 
from other states students who give remunerative business and employ- 
ment to considerable numbers of people. To tax them, therefore, is 
virtually to impose a penalty upon, and put a formidable hindrance in 
the way of, benefactions which really and largely mitigate the burden 
of state taxation. It is suicidal, and all the more so as we consider, ~ 
3. That the effect of our present rate of onerous taxation, if applied 
to churches, colleges ‘and charitable institutions, would be always to 
cripple them, and to tax some of them out of being. Such would be 
the inevitable effect upon the various humanitarian institutions for the 
relief of physical maladies and privations. Few churches now raise or 
can raise sufficient funds to discharge other expenses, and leave an 
adequate support for their pastors. Most of them now come quite 
short of giving their ministers a fair maintenance. Many now pay 
salaries quite below the average wages of skilled labor, and too stinted 
to keep the minister above the very verge of starvation. And many of 
these also go to the very extreme of their ability, after all the subsidies 
_ afforded by Missionary and Sustentation Boards. They barely subsist 
_ mow. The taxation of their property would crush some, cripple others, 
and constrain them still more to reduce the incdme of their ministers be- 
" low the rate already insufficient for their highest usefulness. Many church 
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edifices, the construction of which taxed the means and liberality of _ 
the congregations worshiping in them, are still burdened with debts, — 
which must crush them if still further weighed down by onerous taxa- 
tion. The effect of it therefore must be every way disastrous, in de- 
pressing and enfeebling the beneficent influence of Christianity and its 
ministers over the people. ‘The same is true of colleges. In factthere _ 
are few of them which would not be obliged to reduce their apparatus: 
and facilities of instruction from one-fourth to one-third. This is owing» 
to the double effect of the great recent increase in the rate of taxation, © 
and the amount of property, the gifts of the benevolent, held by these 
institutions which yield no income towards defraying expenses. Many 
gifts of this kind have been sought and conferred, on the faith of their 
exemption from taxation, which if subjected to it, will prove burdens, 
sometimes grievous to be borne. They are such as costly buildings, 
prizes, fellowships, bursaries, funds in aid of indigent students, which 
yield no mite of income towards necessary current expenses, while the 
necessary cost of their maintenance often augments these very expenses. 
To tax them is to tax benefactors for their benefactions, and colleges for 
the privilege of acting as trustees for their safe keeping and destination 
according to the condition prescribed by the donor. There are many 
colleges and educational institutions that would thus be taxed out of ~* 
being, so little would be the income left them for instruction and other 
purposes. The strongest would be seriously crippled. We have in our 
eye colleges that have been before the view of the public as re- 
cipients of unparalleled donations, which have nevertheless come in 
such a form, that the whole income from them free for application to 
the ordinary and necessary expenses of the college, would scarcely de- 
fray the taxation on the whole amount of them, if laid at the ordinary 
rate. Surely the policy proposed must greatly impair the usefulness of 
such donations in the past, and discourage them for the future. It pit’ 
work evil and evil only. 

4. We must not forget that those who build churches, besides paying 
their full share of taxes on their private property, must also tax them- Ph 
selves constantly in order to sustain and give effect to these benefac- ae 
tions for the public good. In order to render them effectual they must, 
aside of all civil taxation, pay quadruple tribute upon them. 

It is now in place to consider the reasons urged in behalf of this new 
policy of taxing public charities. 

The prime moving cause is undoubtedly the tendency to enormous 
accumulations of property by the Romish hierarchy, and the immense 
advantage which they gain by its exemption from taxation. But even. 
admitting this evil in its fullest force, it is no reason for crippling or * 
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destroying the only effective Protestant agencies and institutions. that 
can counter-work and neutralize them. But the true answer is, that 
such restrictions and limitations should be laid around this non-taxation 
of church and like property, as to ward off this peril. These limita- 
tions are : . 
1. Nothing should be exempted from taxation which, as to its use, in- 
{come and profits, is not wholly devoted to the purposes of the church 
or institution which holds it. All property beyond this, such as lands, 
held for future sale, and speculative advance, but not for the strict uses 
of the institution, should bear its share of that taxation which provides 
this increase of value. So also of buildings not held for the direct uses 
of the institution, but rented for income. For although this income be 
applied to the expenses of the institution, yet it is on a different footing 
from those buildings which are appropriated directly to the uses of 
the institution, and yield no direct income even for their own repairs, 
such as lecture halls, professors’ houses, chapels, apparatus, to which 
may be added dormitories, which, although usually yielding some rental 
_ ae yet so essentially of a charitable nature, that they seldom yield over 
hree per cent. net on their cost; and at the best, so far as we are advised, 
rarely yield enough, never more than enough, to keep the buildings and 
grounds of the institution in repair. But with respect to real-estate 
investments simply for income, we see no reason why they should not 
bear their equal proportion of those taxes for protection and public im- 
provement which contribute to make them productive of such income. 
And without such a proviso, the non-taxable privilege might be stretched 
to great abuse and injustice. Such a privilege in the case of wealthy 
ecclesiastical corporations owning much of the productive real-estate of 
towns, villages, or cities, might become highly oppressive to the other 
tax-payers. No reason appears for example why the great estates of 
Trinity, or the Collegiate Reformed Churches of New York City, or 
Old South, Boston, held in those cities as investments, and for income, 
instead of direct church uses, should not be taxed for their share of the 
_ public improvements which give them their productiveness, albeit the 
_ income of these is devoted to church uses. But with regard to invest- 
ves - ments, not in land but in securities, whose income is devoted to the direct 
__uses of the institutions in question, a different principle obtains. These 
are not affected or enhanced in value by the taxation of the municipal- 
ity in which they are located. They cost that municipality nothing. 
The only direct financial effect of their being given to any charitable, 
educational or religious institutions for its uses, is to cause the expen- 
diture of their income in the community in which such institutions are 
- situated—so far as it goes, a financial benefit to them, and that only. 
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Why then should they or their donors be taxed for the simple benefi- 
cent office of bringing this amount of money annually into the commu- / 
nity, and this only? Why should securities given by people of New 
York and Philadelphia, mostly kept in Safe Deposit Companies of 
those cities, to endow Princeton, Rutgers, Drew Seminary, La Fayette, 
Yale, Union, Hamilton, etc., and affecting the towns in which these in- 
stitutions are, only as their income is spent and circulated there in fur- 
therance of high public objects, pay a tribute for rendering this service ? 
No claim could be more groundless and preposterous. 

Instead of finding the basis of limitation of non-taxable property of 
the institutions in question, in its application to the strict public and 
charitable uses of such institutions, as already indicated, some would 
find it in limiting the amount of property held by them, in lands, secu- a 
rities, or incomes, one or all of them. ‘Thus the present law of New a 
Jersey limits the land exemption of literary institutions to five acres, and 
this to be directly devoted to the uses of the institution, any buildings 
on it which are rented, being still subjected to tax. The objection to 
this is that it is arbitrary, and of very different bearing and effect upon 
institutions in city or country. Five acres in Newark or New York 
would probably be of greater value than any such institutions could 
wisely or well devote to its proper uses. All the modes of life and plans 
of dwellings, are predicated upon a compact mode of building, which 
utilizes for this purpose all available space. On the other hand, some 
of the chief advantages of a rural site, zter alia, which offset and often 
more than offset the distinctive advantages of cities, are the command 
of ample space for such a distribution of buildings as best accommo- 
dates the various departments of instruction classical and _ scientific; 
affords scope for observation and experiments, optical, astronomical, 
chemical, botanical, &c.; also for proper sanitary conditions.of light, — 
ventilation, drainage, for dormitories and public rooms, Here the — 
crowding of buildings should be avoided, if we would not lose a chief 
advantage of a rural site. Not only so, but the fullest: sanitary ig ee 
tages require generous play-grounds. Altogether, the strict uses 
college in the country are more likely to require fifty acres than fit 
The proper critierion, therefore, is not a certain number of acres, but 
the amount needed for and devoted to the uses of the institution. 

The same is true of the amount of securities and income. An endow- 
ment of half a million might be a superabundance for an academy, and 
far below the necessities of a great college or university, which, besides 
the support of a large corps of professors, may use more than the income . 
of the above sum in prizes, fellowships, bursaries, and special aid to the: — 

indigent. The charters granted in New Jersey to literary institutions limit ' 
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the amount of their annual income from their property, and thus control 
both principal and income. Hence arises the necessity of procuring from 
the Legislature, from time to time, liberty to increase this amount, as 
these institutions expand, and the value of money decreases. But the 
principle which is the only safe guide through all the contingencies and 
shifting conditions of the subject is, that their non-taxable property 
should be that, and that only, which is needed for and devoted to, the 
strict and proper uses of the institution. Nor do we ask the extension 
of the non-taxable privilege, to that class of assessments which are for 
betterments, or direct improvements of the property assessed, such as 
the pavements, streets, sewers, &c., dire¢tly in front of them. These 
stand on a different footing from general taxes. Being direct better- 
ments of the property itself, they should be assessed on that property, 
and not on the property of others. A decision has, we are informed, 
been recently rendered by the highest court in New Jersey, to the 
effect that the law exempting this description of property from taxation, 
does not reach assessments for these betterments. 

The only other objections to the foregoing view, are founded on the 
alleged bearing of it upon the union of church and state, and the dis- 
crimination it implies in favor of Christianity as against skepticism and 
atheism. But this is more specious than substantial, and applies chiefly 
to the exemption of churches. 

It is claimed that those who favor national churches, and their sup- 
port by general taxation from the public treasury, use the same argu- 
ment that we employ in favor of exempting churches from taxation, 
viz., that such churches contribute to the enlightenment and moral ele- 
vation of the people, and their consequent fitness for the duties of citi- 


-zenship, and hence to industrial thrift, and public wealth. But here, 


as in much of the reasoning from resemblance or analogy, the argument 
is inconclusive, because the resemblance fails at the crucial point. 
r. There can be no national church, without compelling all dissenters 


' from it, that is members of other denominations, to pay taxes for a re- 


ligion which they do not approve, while they are still burdened with the 
support of their own churches. This offends the right of conscience. 
Again, the church which is thus supported by the state is liable to be 
so secularized by the union, as to do less toward elevating the public 
mind .and conscience than dissenters who voluntarily assume heavy 
burdens for conscience sake. 2. The exemption from taxation is a nega- 
tive boon, granted, like protection itself, equally to all Christian bodies, 
without compelling any to make eontributions for the support of others. - 
And it is, as we have shown, a boon conferred for many times its value 
received by the state, even in its strictly economic bearings, and its 
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effects upon taxation itself{—a mere omission to burden and fetter be- 
nevolence in its gifts to do more perfectly the work of education for 
which the state now lays onerous taxes on its own citizens. This work 
pertains not to the differences between, but what is the common in- 
fluence of, all the Christian denominations. 

But it is said that, even so, the state shows partiality to religi 3 
principles and Christian institutions as against their antagonists, thedmfi-]% 
dels and atheists, the pagans and Moslems, the blasphemers and the 
fane, the intemperate and licentious, free-thinkers and free-lovers. We 
grant it. We earnestly insist upon it. Nay, when the nation takes 
the contrary ground, it commits suicide. Its moral death will bring in 
the dry rot of political death, or reason, revelation, morality and his 
tory are a stupendous lie. 

It is true that we are a Christian nation, not as we ought to be, or as 
it is our highest concern to be, but still Christian a thousand times over, 
as contrasted with being anti-Christian, pagan, or infidel. We are 
such in the formative influences of our origin, history, traditions, insti- 
tutions, in the whole drift and current of our social and national life. 
The vast majority of all who profess any religion, or religious convic-— 
tions, avow their belief in Christianity, whether they exemplify it or not. 
Wherever there must be any choice between Christianity and heathenism 
or infidelity in our legislation, as in regard to the oath, the Lord’s day,\% 
the sanctity of marriage, the repression of polygamy, licentiousness, | 
profaneness, intemperance, adherence to truth, fidelity, justice, honesty, 
the legislation, though often short of what it ought to be, is nevertheless 
all on one side. The claim of heathens, Jews, Seventh-day Baptists, 
infidels, atheists, and debauchees that such legislation interferes-with 
their conscientious scruples is not and cannot be regarded for a mo- 
ment. Ifa man claims that his rights of conscience are invaded by a 
legal prohibition to sell obscene books, or practice free concubinage, | 
.do we listen to him? The truth is, we must take a stand somewhefe. 
What! May the Chinese come and claim the abolition of all legislation 
or civil ordinances, not consistent with the teachings of Confucius? 
Maintain this who will. As for ourselves, while it is perfectly clearto us 
that no opinions on religion or morals are to be enforced on anybody, yet 
the sons of Belial have no right, and cannot be permitted without the 
grossest recreancy on our part, to compel our legislators to set at de- 
fiance the fundamental principles of truth and righteousness, morality 
and Christianity, in their legislation. Nor can they utterly ignore’ Reve- 
lation or God’s commands therein. If he has ordained the Sabbath 
‘they are bound to observe it, and not to compel others to desecrate it, 
‘whether they see any worldly advantages in such observance or not. 
National and legislative neutrality here is impossible. if 2 
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We have conventions and organizations for the purpose of procuring: 
2 the formal insertion of some more express recognition of God and 
B, Christ in our National Constitution. Whether expressly written in our 
b. fundamental organic law or not, it is written on the heart of the nation, 
ae and underlies and dominates its life, as will readily appear if we con- 
i sider for a moment what that life is, and what it would be if Christianity 
were unknown, or its place had been occupied by heathenism or in- 
fidelity. Although it is no function of the state, as such, and fer se, to 
teach religion, more than of a railway or insurance board, neither can 
man in any of these relations, or in any sphere whatsoever, public or 
private, associated or individual, ignore his relations and duties as a 
rational, immortal and accountable being, a subject of the King of 
q Kings, and about to appear before the Judge of all the earth. He 





3 does not lose his manhood, his moral nature, or Christian responsibil- 
ity, by becoming a voter, a legislator, or a magistrate. He cannot in 
4 any capacity abjure his humanity, his conscience, or his God. Norcan 


the nation, the body politic, trample down righteousness, justice or hu- 
manity, either in its relations to its own members, or to other nations. 
To dothis avowedly would be to cast itself out alike from the restraints 
*_and protecticn of international law, and take rank with organized bands 
- __ ef outlaws and pirates. 
E The talk therefore of taxing Christian churches, in order to preserve 
national neutrality with respect to Christianity, as compared to atheism, 
_ infidelity, and heathenism, is wholly irrelevant. It is an argument 
owhich, if good for its purpose, is good for a great deal more. It can- 
mot stop short of eradicating every vestige of Christianity and Christian 
morality from any form of national or state recognition ; in short from 
de-christianizing the nation, and leaving it utterly to perish in its own 
__..€orruption. It would extract the only salt that can save it. 
_ Moreover, a discrimination as to the degree and objects of taxation, 
in view of the effects industrial, moral, and otherwise thence resulting, 
pervades our whole system. The discriminations in favor of savings 
banks and life insurance companies, against liquor shops and haunts 
of dissipation under our state laws ; and the whole system of discrimin- 
_ > ,ating duties and taxes by our National Government, especially the 
heavy imposts laid upon tobacco, and distilled and fermented liquors, 
i | ae in point, and conclusive against all objections on this score. 

We leave the subject here, barely suggesting in conclusion that bene- 
factions given for the public objects here contemplated under a system 
of laws freeing them from taxation, have been given under an implied 
promise by the state of such exemption which has often constituted a 
part of the consideration of the gift, without which in some instances it 
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would not have been made. A promise in substance is the voluntary 
awakening by the promisor of an expectation in the promisee, that some 
benefit will be conferred upon him. Have not the laws hitherto raised 
this expectation in donors to these great objects? And will not the tax- 
ation of much of this property be a virtual breach of faith? This de- 
serves consideration. 

Our remaining suggestion is, that the whole subject of taxation in this 
country has become so involved, confused and oppressive, under the 
chaotic legislation of the National and State governments, that it needs. 
thorough discussion and revision on moral and economic grounds. We 
hope to return to the subject in due time. 

We purposely omit the question of the Bible and religion in public 
schools, as aside of our main topic,and requiring too much space, while it 
is abundantly treated elsewhere. But we take the opportunity to say; that 
we have nowhere seen this subject more ably or justly presented than ina 
paper by Dr. R. W. Patterson of Chicago, published in the Jnsrior of 
February 12, 1874. 


ART. IX.—THE DISENTOMBMENT OF TROY.* 
By Rev. Frepreric Vinton, A.M., Librarian of Princeton College. 


When the newspapers informed us, two years ago, that excavations 


mantic splendor of his narrative has led men to believe that the tale is 
all his own. At any rate, all traces of Troy had vanished from the re- 
gion ; and that seemed enough to confirm the impression produced by 
the poem itself. In our days, destructive criticism has gone farther 
still. Because the Sanscrit epics are seen to be mythological, ‘‘ the tale 
of Troy divine” has been pronounced so too. The Trojan war, it has 
been said, was a battle of the spheres, or of the skies, “‘ fought between 
the bright deities and the demons of the night,” the heroes of the Iliad 
having first fought their battles in the Vedas. Excavations in the 
Troad seemed, therefore, like an effort to dig up the Arabian Nights. 
No doubt Herr Schliemann had disinterred an ancient city ; but one 
could scarce fail to do that, by shafting and trenching anywhere in 
classic ground. The true question to be asked was, what city? and to 





* The information conveyed in this article is translated from an essay enti- 
tled ‘‘ Les fouilles faites en Troade,” by Emile Burnouf, printed in the number for 
January, of the Revue des Deux Mondes. F. V. 
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were taking place in the Troad, a smile of incredulity was the common _ 
effect. The genius of Homer has won its chief triumph in this—the ro- 
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what part of the historic past do these remains belong? That is the 
very question we propose to consider; and our readers will probably be 
willing to accept the conclusion to which we have been conducted. 

Having, as early as 1868, completed some futile excavations, begun 
by Hahn in 1864, at the spot pretended by Le Chevalier to have been 
the site of Troy, Schliemann turned his attention, in April, 1870, to that 
hill, now called Hissarlik, which all antiquity anterior to Strabo believed 
to have been the Ilium of Homer. Thorough exploration there was sure 
to set the question of Troy at rest, for every other spot had been vainly 
examined ; and if nothing should be found here belonging to times ear- 
lier than Roman and Grecian days, the orientalist’s theory would be 
likely to prevail. Schliemannisa man of wealth. He has continued his 
search three years, employing sometimes one hundred and fifty labor- 
ers, and expending in the whole forty thousand dollars. Widespread 
upon the surface are relics of the Greco-Roman city called Ilium 
Novum, Pottery and fragments of statuary also fill the ground to the 
depth of seven or eight feet. The city wall, erected by Lysim- 
achus, also remains, and its plan can be perfectly made out. But 
nothing so near the surface as this, is older than seven hundred years 
before Christ. This was the net result of his first year’s excavation. 

In 1871 he sank his pits to the extraordinary depth of forty-seven feet 
below the crest of the hill. Behind a Greek wall of support he discovered 
another Cyclopean wall; and in the vertical cutting beyond it he 
disclosed several successive beds of fragments which were not Greek, 
and of houses built one above another. The lowest stratum, 
resting on the rock, is made up of soil, pottery, and a variety of 
objects. The second, many feet thick, is composed of cinders, char- 
coal and clayey earth bearing marks of fire. The houses it contains are 
built of coarse brick imperfectly burnt. The third layer contains houses 
built of small stones united only by mud. The fourth and fifth contain 
pottery apparently of Lydian origin. Above these is the Greco-Roman 
bed forming the summit of the hill. 

The following year Schliemann commenced his operations on the op- 
posite or southern side of the city. He discovered again the wall of 
Lysimachus, and then a far more ancient wall, twenty-eight feet high, 
whose base is nearly fifty feet below the surface. This wall, or rather 
tower, is very thick. At the left is a gateway giving access to the cita- 
del. It opens to a covered way, protected by stone walls laid in mud, 
like the tower. This is paved with large flags, and another gateway is 
at the other end. This passage led to a vast habitation, far better con- 
structed than the private houses near, a palace, (uéyapor), the resi- 
dence, no doubt, of the ruler of the city. 
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At a subsequent season, Schliemann penetrated ona different side to 
a still greater depth, finding successively the wall of Lysimachus and the 
more ancient walls, as before. * 

In 1873, among other interesting discoveries, he found a spacious 
room containing nine enormous jars of pottery, intended, probably, for 
oil or wine. Here, also, houses had been built above preceding houses, 
sometimes to the number of four successively. Schliemann had almost 
finished his explorations, and was preparing to quit the Troad, when a 
last blow near the left of the tower above mentioned, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the palace, brought to light vases and other objects of 
metal, half melted and soldered together by the conflagration. They 
occupied a small hollow square, and seemed to have been contained in a 
wooden chest, which the fire had wholly consumed. There were vessels 
of gold and of silver, female ornaments, rings, ear-rings and necklaces, 
partly of both metals, gold beads in thousands, bucklers and weapons 
of copper. The spot where this treasure lay, and the condition in 
which it was found, clearly proved that it came from the neighboring 
palace, and had belonged to the noble who then inhabited the building. 

The number of ancient works of man, collected in the lower strata of 
the hill of Hissarlik, exceeds 20,000. The materials out of which they 
were formed were clay, stone, bone and certain metals. Almost every- 
thing was wrought by hand. ‘The instruments employed by the makers 
were of bone, flint and a very few of metal. Of revolving tools they 
had few or none. Even their corn-mills did not turn. Almost all the 
pottery was shaped by hand ; such as show marks of the wheel are in- . 
ferior to the rest. If the bits of baked clay, known as fusaioles, shaped 
like a double cone and pierced from end to end, were really spindles, 
they were surely the turning machines most employed by the inhabi- 
tants; for Schliemann has brought away thousands, and he left thousands 
more. Fire was the chief auxiliary of this people; but they did not use 
it to burn brick like ours. . Even the altar of their Minerva stood on a 
pavement of raw brick. And yet they must have melted copper to 
form their bucklers. 

The stone implements brought away by Schliemann are very nume- 
rous. The flint saws are very fine; they are four-cornered, like our 
combs, and they have on one edge, or on both, sharp and regular teeth. 
The knives, that‘is, narrow blades, sharp and slightly curved, called by 
that name, are either of flint or obsidian. Many have teeth on one 
edge. The chisels and axes are of diorite, perfectly shaped ; the ham- 
mers have a hole for the handle. This hole was obtained by friction ; 
but the instrument with which it was made has notbeen found. Probably 
it was of wood, and the perforating agent was sand, moistened with water. 
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Mills, mortars, and pestles were found in great abundance. The mills 
are of trachyte, not of sandstone, and formed of two stones, one flat, the 
other convex, and moved by hand. ‘The mortars and pestles are of 
granite, and look like those of the present day, except for shapeliness. 
No oven has been found, therefore it is probable that the men of that 
period had not what we call bread. Weights and bruising instruments 
are numerous at Hissarlik. They are generally formed from granite 
pebbles, picked up in the beds of streams. The weights are propor- 
tioned by the decimal scale. 

The tools made of copper are less numerous than those of stone. 
The axes and chisels and knife blades are longer,.sharper, more 
pointed, and differ insensibly from those found in the prehistoric mu- 
seums of Europe. Most of them, along with a buckler of copper, were 
found with the ornaments already described. As for bodkins and nee- 
dles made of small bones, nothing could be less artificial. Larger 
bones, sawed across, furnished rings, sheaths and handles. 

The inhabitants of the burnt city, or at least their prince, had very 
little of the precious metals : but they used more commonly an alloy of 
gold and silver, celebrated in ancient times as e/ectron. The collection 
presents some fine specimens of this, particularly a goblet, wrought with 
the hammer, and exhibiting faces spirally arranged. This vessel is pale 
yellow in color, very bright, and apparently new, except for some blows 
it has received. Lead is more rare than other metals in all the strata, 
and iron is nowhere found. The ready oxydation of this metal, how- 
ever, might sufficiently explain its disappearance. 

The vases furnished by the prehistoric beds of Hissarlik are many 
thousands, and may be divided into numerous classes, according to the 
purposes intended to be subserved by them. Most of them agree closely 
with the present manufactures of Normandy and Britanny. Some are 
very elegant, the slender neck endingina longlip. Female forms have 
been given to a peculiar class, whose decorations have the highest his- 
toricalimportance. These vases are large below, and thick in the neck ; 
they stand erect, and are’ furnished with a cover, sometimes flat, some- 
times domed. The first have at the upper part of the neck an owl’s 
head. On each side of this is a salient ear. The face is composed of 
a double arch for the eyebrows, great hemispherical eyes beneath, and 
in the middle of the face a prominent owl’s beak. On the two sides of 
the swelling body below, are two great wings, rising vertically ; in front” 
are two female breasts, and anavel below. Abundant evidence to which 
we might refer, obliges us to see in this complex figure the symbol of a 
divinity. When we recall the Homeric epithet g/aucopis constantly given 
to Minerva, and that this oz/-faced divinity was the protectress of the 
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Trojan soil, we cannot hesitate to say that these vases represent Mi- 
nerva. Schliemann’s collection has a long series of them ; it deserves 
to be maturely studied. Sometimes the owl’s beak passes into the 
shape of a nose; the eyes open, and assume eyelids ; a mouth spreads 
into lips ; itis a human head, yet an owl’s, after all. The navel of 
these Minervas is very singular. Sometimes it is prominent and dim- 
pled ; oftener it is flat; and bears, engraved in the midst, a cross, sim- 
ple or furnished with four points. Sometimes it is placed very high, and 
even between the two breasts ; then it is round and large, and occupies 
exactly the position of Medusa’s head in the Greek statues of Minerva. 
Greek art separated the owl from the woman, and the bird accompa- 
nied the goddess as a symbol. But how came remote antiquity to give 
the goddess the face of anowl? Comparative philology has solved this 
knot. Athena (Ahena) was originally the brilliant dawn, sprung from 
the head of Zeus. G/aucopis expresses that idea, because of the glaring 
eyes of the owl. 

Closely allied with the owl-faced vases is an immense series of little 
amulets, found especially in the burnt stratum. They consist of small, 
oblong, flat pebbles, collected from the beds of streams, or on the sea 
beach. The workman has notched the two sides, and reduced the size 
of the upper part, so as to form a rude resemblance of a human head. 
On the broad part he has engraved two dots to represent breasts anda 
navel. Above he has drawn two curved lines, with points below, to hint 
eyebrows and eyes. It is a palladium. 

This figure reappears on the double cones, which we may call spin- 
dies, not knowing their real use. Thousands of them occur at Hissarlik. 
It is always on the larger cone that the engraved designs appear. These 
designs are various—a sun, four suns, seven suns, twelve suns, numbers 
of which the sense is not hard to find. Among animal figures are the 
hare, the antelope, the caterpillar, the grasshopper and a man praying. 
In the old Aryan mythology a hare represented the moon; an antelope 
the wind. In Persian symbolism, as much Aryan as that of India, the 
caterpillar and the grasshopper represent two malevolent beings, drawn 
on cylinders as gnawing the tree of life. Itis in the Veda, the only book 
known to us which describes and explains the double cones, that we 
must seek the signification of these Trojan spindles. Among the most 
striking figures engraved on the spindles are the cross, the wheel and 
the species of cross with curved arms, called in Sanscrit the swastika. 
These represent either the sun or the general movement of the heavens. 
The Ramayana places the cross on the ship of Rama; it stands on 
thousands of Buddhist edifices ; it is one of the marks which the wor- 
shipers of Vishnu smear on their foreheads, as the early Christians 
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did. The cross is universal in works of the Aryan race. We find it on 
thousands of Trojan spindles, fashioned no one knows how long before 
Christ. Schliemann’s book, with its two hundred plates, will represent 
them all. His excavations have yielded no remains of alphabetical 
writing, and only four human skulls. These have Aryan characteristics— 
upright foreheads, large facial angles, cheekbones not prominent, the 
lower jaw narrow, molar teeth diminishing towards the bottom. 

We may now be asked, Is this Troy, the Ilion of Homer? The an- 
swer must be, if ever there was a Troy, this is the Ilion of Homer. 
But to what age does it belong? To an age when iron was unknown ; 
to an age when the gods had heads of animals. The vases are almost 
identical in appearance with those found at Santorin, and preserved at 
the school of art in Athens. It is said that such vases are represented 
on the tomb of Rekhmara, among the presents offered to Thothmes 
III. That would carry back the burning of Troy to the 17th century 
before Christ, about the time when Jacob went down into Egypt, and, 
according to the Septuagint chronology, about twelve hundred years 
after the flood. At any rate, these excavations demonstrate that at a 
very distant period, near the close of the age of stone, a walled town 
stood in the Troad, and some ages after its first settlement was destroyed 
by fire. Of the attendant incidents, history gives no account; but they 
were striking enough to survive long in tradition, probably for centu- 
ries, and at last they fired the genius of Homer. Of course he gave the 
actors the dress and manners of his own time ; but now we have the op- 
portunity to rehabilitate them, guided by evidence which themselves 
provided. Already we perceive their Asiatic origin and their Assyrian 
genius, The union of the human form with the head of a bird reminds 
us of the sculptures of Nineveh. The harem of Priam and his fifty sons 
are wholly Asiatic. Further excavations may better acquaint us with 
the Dardan civilization, and connect it more nearly with that which 
Botta and Layard unveiled in Mesopotamia. The lustre which genius 
has thrown about Troy these three thousand years will henceforth be re- 
flected upon the name of Heinrich Schliemann. 
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ART. X.—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSOLIDATION. 

We had prepared an article on the proposed consolidation of Church 
Boards, but find it crowded out by the unexpected length of articles pre- 
viously in type. It was, however, like the few remarks which follow, 
rather tentative and suggestive of points needing further elucidation and 
discussion than an intended present commitment to any specific view 
now advanced. The light which we have to give, is chiefly in showing 
where we and others need further light. While all will thank the able 
committee for their labor and painstaking in working out their proposed 
scheme, most will see in it new evidence of the difficulties inherent in 
such an attempt. Of the eight collections for as many church schemes, 
it only proposes to omit two, that for Sustentation which it would merge 
in that for Home Missions, and that for the colportage, benevolent and 
Sunday School department of the Board of Publication. 

The stoppage of the latter collection is far-reaching in its consequences. 
It abandons or imperils a principal object which originally prompted the 
establishment of the Board of Publication in both branches of the church 
—the publication and diffusion of a distinctively Presbyterian literature, 
on a scale vastly greater than its mere profits can sustain. These profits 
must be limited, owing to the very limitations which condition its busi- 
ness as a Presbyterian Board. The American Tract and Sunday School 
Societies do not sustain their colportage and benevolent work without 
contributions for the purpose. How, then, can we? Until this is made 
to appear, we doubt whether the church will be prepared for a change so 
radical. For very many of our churches, too, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of getting rid of one collection as transferring it from our own to 
outside publishing Boards, which will surely press into the vacuum made 
by abolishing the collection for our own. With our present light, we 
confess to feeling somewhat as the late Dr. John Knox expressed himself 
in a public defense of the American Tract Society against a similar propo- 
sal with reference to its colporteur department, more than a quarter of a 
century ago : “ DEsrrRoy IT NOT, FOR THERE IS A BLESSING IN IT.” 

As to the absorption of the sustentation collection in that for Home 
Missions, and imposing upon the Domestic Board the duty of sustaining 
both departments out of that collection, it is evident to us that a less 
amount will be thus contributed than if separate contributions were made 
for each. It follows, then, that less proportionately must be done for one 
or the other or both of these objects than now and heretofore. Where 
shall the loss fall, and ought it to fall on any of them? We thus suggest 
our difficulties. Perhaps the advocates of the change can meet them. 

The other changes proposed respect the reduction of the numbers of 
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Boards and of salaried officers and clerks. Home missions, sustentation, 
freedmen, church erection, are to be placed under one Home Board, in- 
stead of each being under its own Board, as now. Ministerial education 
and Relief are also to be put under one Board, both to have the same 
Secretary, and to have their fiscal work done by the Treasurer of the Board 
of Publication. ‘The whole fiscal work of the various departments of the 
reconstructed Home Board is also to be done by one Treasurer with the 
necessary clerical aid. In regard ‘to this whole matter, it seems to us— 

1. That, as the services of gentlemen in our Boards are gratuitous, and the 
gieater or less number of them, therefore, fer se, makes no difference in 
expense, this labor, other things being equal, should be distributed as 
much as possible, both for the purpose of lightening the burdens upon 
each, and of ensuring that thoroughness of service which, if great and un- 
compensated, will, in the nature of things, be imperfect. Following this 
obvious principle, there appears to be a propriety in placing Home Mis- 
sions, Sustentation and Freedmen under one Board, because all sustain 
ministers in our home field, and might, under different boards of control, 
sometimes clash with each other. This, however, provided always, that a 
Board and its executive officers shall be found, and so organized, as impar- 
tially to appreciate and press these several objects, and not a part of them 
at the expense of the residue. We see no reason why church erection 
should not have its own Board, instead of being made to load down the 
Home Board with burdens additional to those already quite sufficient. 
Its work is wholly distinct and different from the support of ministers. 
We see no gain whatever in bringing the Board of Education and Minis- 
terial Relief into one. The cnly resemblance between these objects is 
nominal; the motives that induce contributions to them are wholly un- 
like ; so much so, that many who would give to one or the other standing 
alone on its own merits, would give to neither if the sum given were to go 
equally to each. For the same reason, we fear that each will suffer if 
left-without its own distinct, supervisory executive officer. 

2. As to other arrangements proposed for lessening the number of fiscal, 
clerical, or other salaried officers, it would be hazardous for any to form de- 
cided opinions till they are thoroughly informed as to the interior working 
of the various offices, and the kind and number of persons required for 
them. Until we have more exact information about this, we shall be gov- 
erned by general principles. 

(a) It is to be presumed that our present Boards have no sinecures, or 
superfluous, or unwisely adjusted working force, till the contrary is proved. 

(4) The cost of proper supervision and office-work, is the most eco- 
nomical of all outlays in church evangelism, as well as secular business. 
-So far from obstructing, it immensely facilitates, the economical gathering, 
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transfer and effective distribution without waste of all donations; e.g. 
compare the cost and waste of collections for church erection before and 
since the formation of the Board for that purpose. 

(c) It is a strong presumption that very little diminution of the expense 
of conducting our benevolent operations can be attained without a conse- 
Tt quent loss out of all proportion to the gain, that the present ratio of ex- 
penses to collections is confessedly less than in most similar organizations. 
We have no room for the detail of facts which would justify even stronger 
language. Let us not adopt that spurious economy which is “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish.” 

(d) Subject to these principles, we ought to seek all practicable econ- 
omies not yet attained, 7. ¢., shat are real economies. 

The truth is, that our various church schemes have been a growth, each 
in its turn, from the expansion of the church itself and its work. They 
have sprung into being, because evangelistic work arose upon us from 
time to time, which we could not decline, and which no pre-existing board 
could adequately prosecute. Being thus the fruit of no arbitrary enact- 
ment, but of the normal growth of the church itself, we should be slow to 
s drop them till we are sure their work is done, and that they can wisely be 
thrown off as a needless incumbrance. As to diminishing the number of 
collections, it will be time for it when it can be done without lessening 
the total amount and usefulness of them. 

L. H. A. 
Tue New TrempERANCE Movement. 

It is not necessary to endorse all the recent methods of attacking intem- 
perance and liquor-selling in order to say that the movement in its aim 
and spirit is entitled to profound respect. Those who cannot see their 
way to enter into the precise measures adopted by the ladies in some 
places, should nevertheless recognize in it a loud call to do their utmost 
to suppress and abate the enormous evil at which it is aimed. Notwith- 
standing irregularities—and what great cause falls into human hands with- 
ds out developing irregularities >—it has the effect of arousing the attention of 
people to the vastness of the evil, and the malignity of the foe with which 
they have to struggle. We judge that this is coming to be felt and appre- 
ciated, as it has not been before, by the masses of our moral and Christian 
people. Whenever meetings in behalf of temperance or for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance and the allurements to it are now called, our obser- 
vation is that they command an attendance and awaken an interest that 
have not been manifested for years. We hope this is the beginning of a 
great and effective onset upon the use, and the traffic which tempts to the 
use, of intoxicating beverages. Usually, when God is pleased to initiate 
such efforts on a great scale, he prepares the way by imparting an unusual 
23 
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susceptibility in the minds of those who drink and sell to appeals and 
other efforts in behalf of abstinence and reformation. Present signs are 
cheering in this respect. 

THE CuRRENCY. 

Shall decisive steps be taken, however gradual, to raise it to the coin 
standard, or shall the nation still compel its creditors, and all creditors, to 
take as money its own broken promisesto pay money? Shall it engrave 
and circulate millions more of such broken promises, or of its own ac- 
knowledged indebtedness, which it promises to pay in words, without mak- 
ing any effort, or pretense of effort, or even of intention to pay it? These, 
strange to say, are open questions and of doubtful issue in our American 
Congress in this latter end of the nineteenth century. A more deplorable 
and humiliating commentary on the statesmanship and financial insight 
and moral standard of at least a moiety of our law-givers could not well 
be furnished. This multiplication of promises by the nation, without 
any intent to keep them, will in time, if continued, sink the nation’s faith 
and credit to the level of that of some of the States. But this is not all. 
So far from bringing back any uniform standard of value, it is taking us 
to a returnless distance from it. It is providing for incessant and agera- 
vated fluctuations of this standard, with all its untold evils, commercial, 
social and moral. , 

And what reason, or show of reason, are offered for perpetuating and 
aggravating this enormous evil, which would not be valid for establishing 
a variable and fluctuating standard of weights and measures? It is said 
that it will make money plenty, and thus revive business. This fiscal pan- 
acea has been prescribed every year since the war by financial empirics 
whenever imprudence and overtrading, or want of means from any causes, 
have raised a clamor for more currency. Of course some would get tem- 
porary relief, like the drunkard from some increase of potations—but at 
what cost, and with what a retribution of future and speedy prostration ? 
And will not the cry then be louder and. more desperate for increasing 
amounts of a remedy worse than the disease, nay, which caused the dis- 
ease? 

But grave Senators tell us that the conclusions reached by all political 
economists, and confirmed by all the experience of other nations, are ir- 
relevant to the United States and its great and puissant people. But great 
as we are, we are endued with no magic power of making broken promi- 
ses as good as true promises, ora constantly augmenting quantity of paper 
engraved by the nation with promises to pay dollars, which there is no 
intention of redeeming, of any certain, or, if the process go on, of any 
high value. This argument is empty and puerile in the last degree. 

But again, it is said that the importers are the loudest in demanding 
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specie payment, because they are obliged to use the currency of the world, 
and they are most determined enemies of American industry. It makes 
little difference who are in favor of or against the measure, if it is right. 
But importers must be very blind if they oppose American industry, for 
without such industry we shall have nothing with which to pay for foreign 
imports, and all commerce, foreign and domestic alike, must stop with 
the cessation of production. But suppose the allegation were true, and 
that on this account it were desirable to hamper the importers of foreign 
fabrics with new burdens—a point on which we here offer no opinion— 
how should it be done? Why, plainly by laying the increased import 
necessary to accomplish the end; not by tampering with the very stan- 
dard of value itself, rendering all values uncertain, all business dangerous, 
all contracts little else than gambling ventures, in order to embarrass one 
department of business. This is punishing and demoralizing all in order 
to annoy some. But we cannot go through the whole list of flashy dem- 
agogic pleas for a. continued and increasing breach of national faith, of 
which the foregoing are fair specimens. 


Dr. Dorner’s “ Outiines oF THEOLOGY.” 

We published last year a translation of an abstract of fhe theological 
system of this eminent divine, supposing it to be made from a fair report 
of the lectures, saying, however, at the same time, that Dr. Dorner was not 
to be held responsible for the details. We regret to learn that he does 
not consider it as giving, on the whole, a correct view of his system, and 
that it is inaccurate in several particulars. The translator wrote twice to 
Dr. Dorner on the subject, but one cf his letters failed to reach him, and 
this led to a misunderstanding as to his permission for its publication. It 
is only due to the translator to add that he thought he had good grounds 
for supposing the manuscript to be correct. 

We are happy to learn that there is some prospect that the whole sys- 
tem of Dr. Dorner will be published before many years. It will have a 
cordial welcome in this country, where there are many of his pupils and 
many more who are deeply indebted to his theological works. It was in- 
tended that this explanation should appear in our January number. 

H. B. S. 
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Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Mercersburg Theology inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed Doc- 
trine. By B. S. SCHENCK, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Cincinnati: Office of the Christian World. Chambersburg: J. N. Snider. 

This is a vigorous and, as it seems to us, conclusive protest from one of the 
distinguished veterans of the German Reformed Church in the West against 
the type of doctrine known as Mercersburg Theology, which has come to dom- 
inate that body in the Eastern part of our country. We mean that it is con- 
clusive, as proving beyond a reasonable doubt that it is contrary to the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, of which it claims to be the true exposition or outgrowth, 
while it contends that this symbol is specially sacramentarian and ritualistic 
as compared with the general drift of Reformed and Puritan Confessions. 
This Catechism is proved to be in harmony with the Reformation symbols and 
divines in the very points touching the Incarnation, Atonement, Justification, 
the Priesthood of Christ, the Sacraments and Priestly Absolution, in which 
Mercersburg Theology takes issue with them. Irrespective of the truth or falsity 
of the system, this opposition of it to the very symbol which it professes to 
espouse eminenter, is indisputably proved, as all who examiine this volume 
may readily see. ; 

The Mercersburg theologians are proved to make the incarnation and the- 
anthrophic life of Christ, the essential element and source of our Christian life 
while his death and sacrifice are mere secondary incidents. Says Dr. Nevin, 
as quoted (p. 17): ‘‘ It is a new-creation, which, as such, cannot start 
from those who are the subjects of it, but must come from the fundamental 
regeneration of humanity, that is brought to pass, first of all, in the Word 
made flesh.” ‘‘The mystery of the incarnation exhibited in the living 
Christ is the fundamental principle and beginning of the whole Christian 
salvation.” 

It is hardly necessary to add for those who know anything of the further 
developments of this theology, that it teaches that this new life-principle, 
thus incarnated in Christ, is stored up in the church, and, through its sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, conveyed to partakers of them,— 
and this, as not a little of their language fairly implies, ofere oferato. But 
before bringing forward the proof of this, a question arises, applicable not 
alone to the Mercersburg Theology,—what need of church and sacraments to 
convey it, nay, how can they be special vehicles to the partakers of them, of 
what must needs already belong to all men, ‘‘ from the fundamental regen- 
eration of humanity which is brought to pass, first of all, in the Word made 
flesh ?” If this ‘“‘ fundamental regeneration of humanity” inheres in the race 
as such, then how are special ordinances needed to impart it to any ? 

Dorner says, and says truly, ‘‘ underlying there is an identification of the 
church in its actual historical manifestation with Christ. Only he believes in 
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an objective and historical Christ, who sees in the church, not merely the 
witness of Christ, but the historically self-unfolding and developing Christ 
himself; and only in this sense does there remain in his (Nevin’s) view any 
immediate relation between Christ and the believer. . . The church can thus 
be identified with Christ only by ignoring the work of atonement and 
justification.” p. 55. 

While such inroads are made upon these cardinal doctrines, stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesie, sacramentarianism in its grossest form is brought in to fill 
the vacuum. This school tells us, pp. 119-20: ‘‘All the benefits of Christ are 
received, xot by faith, not through previous knowledge of our misery, not in 
the way of repentance and faith, but through baptism exclusively ;” and 
again, ‘‘ There is no way in which a man can be created anew by the Spirit 
according to the established economy of salvation, but by baptism.” Again: 
‘* A sinner may be penitent for his sins, but until he has received baptism, as 
God’s act of remission to him, he has no true assurance of remission. And 
when after baptism, he sins through infirmity, he cannot be sure of pardon 
till his absolution is spoken, signed and sealed by Christ, dy means of a di- 
vine act through the church.” Quoted from Mercersburg Tracts, pp. 19-20. 
These are only samples of quotations from these writers insisting on baptismal 
regeneration and sacerdotal absolution, which are surely next of kin to each 
other. A similar method is adopted with the Lord’s Supper, which simply 
follows baptism, as to time and efficacy, in this system of transcendental 
ritualism. ' 

We rejoice to witness this testimony against it, from the bosom of 
the church in which it has so long antagonized with the creed of which it 
assumes to be the special champion, as well as with the Scriptures. We trust 
it will be widely circulated, and render the service for which it is fitted, in 
restoring to the church which it most concerns, the ascendency which of 
right belongs to the evangelical system set forth in its formularies. 


Among higher recent theological publications from American authors is 
Reason and Redemption, or the Gospel as tt attests itself, by ROBERT BAKER 
WHITE, D.D., issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in the fine 
mechanical style characteristic of that house. As we have in prospect a more 
extended critical notice of this work, we will only say that in a style 
at once neat and perspicuous, calm yet glowing, it deals with a wide range of 
topics tending to illustrate its principal theme, with marked ability and adap- 
tation to the wants of ministers and cultivated laymen. After all, the highest 
evidence of the Divine origin and inspiration of the Scriptures, that which 
lays an instant and inevitable obligation on all to whom they come, to receive 
and obey. them as the word of God, is the self-evidencing light which shines 
on their very face. This it most concerns Christian Apology to signalize and 
vindicate. Few opinions in theology, science and philosophy antagonistic to 
this doctrine escape the author’s attention. In handling such a variety of 
questions, always true to his convictions as a Calvinist of the representative 
school in regard to the Fall and Redemption, he occasionally comes athwart 
the contrary theological tenets; yet on the whole it is an admirable defence of 
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the great catholic doctrines held fast by the Christian Church, and mang 
our ‘*common salvation.” 


Among the works published by the Clarks of Edinburgh, of which 
Scribner, Welford and Armstrong have imported an edition for use in this 
country, at $3 per volume, is vol. ix. of the new Translation of Augustine’s 
Works by Dr. Marcus Dods, including the Lxchiridion, the Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, on Catechising, and on Faith and the Creed. 

It is our full belief that the reading and study of Augustine’s works will do 
more to make strong Christian divines, thinkers, and therefore preachers, than 
any equal amount of uninspired teaching. We are impressed in this way as we 
look at this and other volumes of this highest of theologians, ad aperturam 
libri. We are brought at once into contact with those seed-thoughts, those 
germinant ideas, definitions, and distinctions, of which the science of theology 
in its later stages of growth is but the development and application. We not 
only face those pregnant statements respecting sin and grace which are more 
completely wrought out by him in his controversy with Pelagius, but we find _ 
statements equally original and formative in their influence, because equally 
saturated with truth and wisdom, shaped with matchless felicity and force of 
diction, bearing on almost every branch of Christian doctrine and practice. 
No author so abounds in those sayings which are at once premises or conclu- 
sions of an argument, and yet in their very form carry that semi-self-evidence 
which gives them more or less of the force of axioms, proverbs and apho- 
risms. And no writers more quicken and invigorate the minds of stu- 
dents and readers than these. Their powerful statements are ‘‘ truth-powers,” 
leaving no momentary impression, but permanently impregnating the minds 
with vital germs of growth. Little has been added to his analysis of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or to his summation of it, that ‘‘ we should call the Father 
God, the Son God, the Holy Spirit God, and that nevertheless we should say 
that there are not three Gods in that Trinity, but one God and one substance.” 

Our modern monists and evolutionists, whether materialists or idealists, may 
find a portion for themselves, pp. 345-6: ‘‘ For which reason we do most 
right to believe that God made all things of nothing. For, even although 
the world was made of some sort of material, this self-same material was 
made of nothing; so that in accordance with the most orderly gift of God, 
there was to enter first the capacity of taking forms, and then that all things 
should be formed which have been formed. As we believe, therefore, in God 
the Father Almighty, we ought to uphold the opinion that there is no crea- 
ture which has not been created by the Almighty.” 

It is none the less true that we must not call Augustine, more than any 
other uninspired man, Master. The germs of medizval ritualism and Roman- 
ism had even then begun to appear, and were sometimes welcomed without 
suspicion by the most orthodox of the Fathers. This mystery of iniquity 
‘did then, and even from the first, work. Against any leading ofthis kind, the 
student must be constantly on his guard. For example, we find an inkling 
of purgatory, pp. 224-5: ‘‘It is a matter that may be inquired into, and 
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either ascertained or left doubtful, whether some believers shall pass through 
a kind of a purgatorial fire.” 

Again p. 225, we see the doctrine of justification by good works put thus: 
‘‘We must beware, however, lest any one should suppose that gross sins, such 
as are committed by those who shall not inherit the kingdom of God, may be 
daily perpetrated, and daily atoned for by alms-giving. The life must be_ 
changed for the better, and alms-giving must be used to propitiate God for 
past sins, not to purchase impunity for the commission of such sins in the 
future. For he has given no man license to sin, although in his mercy 
he may blot out sins that are already committed, if we do not neglect to make 
proper satisfaction.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published in a neat little volume MAx MUL- 
LER’S Lecture on Missions in Westminster Abbey, with an Introductory Sermon 
by Dean Stanley, both of which are highly characteristic of their respective au- 
thors, alike in their points of strength and weakness. The learning, culture,and 
acuteness of each, especially of Miller, are conspicuous. So also their boldness 
and independence of thought up to that height of Broad-Churchism which 
forswears allegiance to any definite creeds. Hence his signalizing of Missions 
as the common feature of those religions which have the spirit of self-propa- 
gation, in which he places in one group ‘‘ Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity.” This ‘‘binds them together, and lifts them to a higher sphere.” 
This ‘‘ spirit of truth,” and of propagating what is conceived to be truth, ap- 
pears to be rated higher than the truth itself; an aerial floating fabric above 
the house builded on that foundation, other than which no man can lay. 


The Best Methads of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. By THEODOR 
CHRISTLIEB, D.D., Prof. at Bonn. New York: Harpers. 

, This paper of Dr. Christlieb, read before the Evangelical Alliance, at- 
tracted such unusual attention that its publication was demanded before the 
appearance of the General Proceedings. So far as his limits allowed, the 
author has presented the large outlines of his subject ina clear and forcible 
way—laying out a general scheme rather than entering into details, exhibit- 
ing the main points of attack and defense. It is of course to be judged by its 
immediate purpose. It forms a fitting introduction to his large treatise on 
‘* Modern Doubts,” etc., which is soon to be issued in an English translation. 
But even taken by itself it has high merits as a striking popular presentation 
of a most momentous subject. 


The Complete Works of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON. In one vol. 1874. 
The Whole Works of Archbishop Leighton. Two vols. inone. 1874. Dick's 
Theology. Twovolsinone. 1874. 

The Christian public ought to feel under great obligation to Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers for their compact and cheap edition of so many of our best 
religious and theological writers. These three volumes alone constitute a 
little library of doctrinal and practical divinity. Leighton’s Life by Pearson, 
prefixed to this edition of his works, is a charming piece of biography, and 
Leighton’s Commentary on the 1st Epistle of Peter, is the most precious treas- 
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ure of its kind in the English language. How much the piety of the Ameri-- 
can churches owes to John Newton! How dear he was tothe hearts of our 

godly fathers and mothers of the earlier part of the century! He is well 

worthy to be read and loved by their children. The Lectures of Dick are writ- 

ten in an excellent spirit, and contain a clear, earnest and popular exposition of 
theological doctrine, as held by the Calvinistic churches. They deserve a 

wide circulation. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Suggestive Commentary on St. Fohn;: with Critical and Homiletical 
Notes. By Rev. W. H. VAN DoREN, D.D., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Vol. 1. London: R. D. Dickenson. Four volumes of Dr. Van Doren’s 
Suggestive Commentary have been already published ; two on Luke, by himself, 
and two on Romans by Rev. Thomas Robinson of England. The plan of the 
work is somewhat peculiar; and it should be judged by this rather than by 
the standard of other commentaries. The object is to furnish materials for 
expository preaching, especially for familiar lectures, rather than to make a 
strict or condensed exposition of the sacred text. Criticism is not neglected, 
but it is kept subordinate to the main purpose. It is thought that many pas- 
tors would like to have such a collection of topics in the most concise state- 
ments, and that this would be a great help to them in their preparations for 
the pulpit. Accordingly we find that under each text there is a long series of 
short sentences, each one printed by itself, which suggest some thoughts, recall 
some facts or incidents, and bring together a great variety of matter, which 
may be found useful. In fact, we believe that the author has here collected 
what he himself used for a like object. 

Many persons object to such a Vade Mecum for the minister—since he 
may be led to neglect study, and throw himself entirely back on these sug- 
gestions. But we doubt not that it will often be found helpful, especially where 
the pastor has access to but few books, and is compelled at short notice to 
prepare a lecture. A wise man will know how to use such a book wisely. 

The short sentences give not only an aphoristic, but a disconnected look 
to the page. And we think the volume might have been made still more 
concise, if it had been written in paragraphs, with distinct headings, instead of 
the mode here followed. In the last part of this volume on John, the arrange- 
ment of the sentences is somewhat recast, and for the better; though we do 
not believe that anything is really gained by leaving so many sentences with- 
out a copula. 

Dr. Van Doren brings together the results of an excursive reading; many 
bright and pregnant comments from authors new and old; and a large 
amount of illustrations from history and biography. He also occasionally 
collects the main passages of Scripture that illustrate some particular points ; 
for example, the names of Christ. In the critical notes are extracts from 
various critics, put into the narrowest compass. A fervent love of Scripture, 
a devout submission to its very words, characterizes the whole commentary. 
While in so large a work there is almost unavoidably much that is only 
incidental—yet there is also much which may be profitably used. This 
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volume, the First on John, has 839 pages, comprising nine chapters of the 
Gospel. 

The house of Scribner in its different branches is enriching us with even 
more than its wonted additions to our stores of Biblical Commentaries. First 
come Zhe Minor Prophets, Exegetically, Theologically and Homiletically ex- 
pounded by Paul Kleinert, Otto Schmoller, George R. Bliss, Talbot W. 
Chambers, Charles Elliott, John Forsyth, J. Frederick McCurdy and Joseph 
Packard, edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. This volume, though numbered the 
16th in the series of Lange’s exposition of the Old Testament, is the 7th to 
make its appearance. It differs from its predecessors in being in part original 
in its English form. The commentaries upon the first nine of the Minor 
Prophets are as heretofore translations from the German, which the translators 
have improved by additions of their own or pertinent selections from other 
sources. Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi were by Dr. Lange assigned to Rev. 
W. Pressel, whose commentary was however rejected as unsatisfactory, 
chiefly because it discredited the genuineness of the latter half of Zechariah. 
This gap has now been filled by Mr. McCurdy of Princeton, Rev. Dr. Chambers 
of New York and Rev. Dr. Packard of Virginia, who have executed their 
task with thoroughness and ability, and in a manner that fully sustains the 
reputation already achieved by this international commentary. The volume: 
opens with an admirable introduction to the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament, and especially to the Minor Prophets, by Professor Elliott of 
Chicago. 

The same house also bring out another massive and elegant volume, of 
the Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611) with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, 
by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. This is Vol. 1V., including Job, Psalms, | 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon. This, if less learned and ex- 
haustive than Lange, perhaps more successfully gives those fruits of mod- 
ern learning most needed and craved by the mass of English-speaking stu- 
dents, on these books of Scripture, tach of which presents its own special 
difficulties to the exegete. 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported for special use in this coun- 
try an edition of Vol. I. of Dr. C. F. Keil’s Commentary on the Prophecies. 
of Jeremiah, being a part of the series of Commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment, by Drs. Delitzch and Keil, translated by Dr. David Patrick, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Price three dollars. It is 
learned, solid, lucid, devout, an addition to hermeneutical literature, worthy 
of a place in the libraries of ministers and intelligent students of the Bible. 
The.same publishers in Edinburgh and New York, also give us, at the same 
price, the first of two volumes of 7vactates on the Gospel according to Fohn, 
being Vol. X. of the Workwof St. Augustine, in a new translation by the 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. Notwithstanding the helps for exegesis afforded by 
modern research, one can scarcely read a page of this volume withont. 
feeling himself in contact with the greatest of uninspired divines. 
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From the same publishers on both sides of the water, we have received an- 
other volume of the Criticaland Exegetical Commentary of the New Testa- 
ment by HEINRICH AUGUST WILHELM MEYER, Th. D.; the translation re- 
vised and edited, with the sanction of the author, by William P. Dickson, 
D.D. The present is the first volume on the Romans, going over the first 
seven chapters. In this its learned, discriminating and evangelical char- 
acter is fully manifest. It is purely exegetical, but its exegesis fully brings 
out the Augustinian sense of the epistle, on the great questions of sin and 
grace, justification and sanctification, the fallin the first, and redemption 
through the second Adam. The author finds in this Epistle a true propitia- 
tory atonement, forensic justification, and the representative character of 
Adam’s first sin. But he does not go into doctrinal or homiletical arguments 
beyond what is involved in the exegesis pure and simple. 


Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archzeology. Vol. 1, 16mo. pp. 175. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
This neat little volume is the first of a series that is projected with the view 
of placing before English readers, in a convenient form, the results of the latest 
investigations in Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. These are daily assuming 
greater importance in the departments of history, archeology and biblical 
study. Mr. George Rawlinson has shown his sense of their great value 
by basing upon them his account of the Five Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World, and some of the most elaborate discussions intro- 
duced into his translation of Herodotus. 

It is becoming more and more important to possess these treasures of an- 
tiquity in their precise and authentic form. Many have never yet been trans- 
lated into English ; and most of those which have, are scattered through the 
transactions of learned societies, or costly publications ; and some are already 
inaccessible from being out of print. The Germans and the French are bet- 
ter supplied. The Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions were collected and pub- 
lished by Spiegel in 1862 in his Alt-Persische Keil-inschriften, which contains 
the original text in Roman letters and a German translation with a Grammar 
and Glossary. Professors Oppert and Menant have been especially active in 
popularizing the Assyrian monuments. Besides the numerous translations 
incorporated by Prof. Oppert in his Expédition Scientifique en Mésopotamie, 
2 vols. 4to., and in his folio tract containing the inscriptions of Dour-Sarkayan 
(Khorsabad) in their original characters with an interlinear translation, he 
has published several articles in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, 
which have since been separately issued. |The most important of these are 
his ‘‘ Histoire des Empires de Chaldée et d’Assyrie d’aprés les Monuments ” 
and ‘‘Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides,” which furnish translations 
of all the royal inscriptions and the history deducible from them extending 
from B. C. 2000 to the reign of Esar-haddon. «The last named publication 
contains likewise ‘‘ Les Fastes de Nineve ” a list of the Assyrian Eponyms, a 
subject which is further discussed in a little tract which he entitled “La Chrono- 
logie Biblique fixée par les Eclipses des Inscriptions Cunéiformes,” and which 
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was controverted by Lepsius in a paper ‘‘ On the Chronological value of the 
Assyrian Eponyms, read before the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin in 
1869. Prof. Menant, besides other interesting but less important translations, 
has just issued his ‘‘ Annales des Rois d’Assyrie” in which he has gathered all 
the known inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs from the earliest to the latest 
date, and they are suffered to recite their own history. Schrader has repro- 
duced in his “‘ Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament” all the passages from 
the inscriptions which stand in any relation to the Bible. 

The volume before us contains, besides inscriptions from older kings, eee 
from Sennacherib, one of which records in a brief paragraph a bequest to his 
son Esar-haddon; the other two give an account of his various expeditions, _ 
and among the rest of his invasion of Palestine in the reign of Hezekiah. It 
further presents us withthe annals of Sardanapalus, including his Egyptian 
conquests; also the great Behistun inscription of Darius, some exorcisms, 
certain contracts for the loan of money on interest or for the sale of houses or 
slaves, the legend of the descent of the goddess Ishtar to the infernal regions 
and her return from thence, as well as some astronomical tablets noting the 
time of the equinox, observations taken of the new moonand the occurrence of 
eclipses. The next volume, which is promised in July, is to be occupied with 
translations of Egyptian texts. And alarge number of important inscriptions, 
Assyrian and Egyptian, have been selected for future volumes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Students and votaries of philosophy will be glad to learn that Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, have commenced the publication of a series of ‘* Philo- 
sophical Classics,” under the editorial supervision of so competent a hand as 
Dr. CHARLES P. KRAUTH, Professorof Theology in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, also of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first of the series, which is also tentative with respect to a sup- 
port from the public sufficient to justify its continuance, is A Tveatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, by GEORGE BERKELKY, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne, with Prolegomena, and with Illustra- 
tions and Annotations, Select, Translated, and Original. All interested in 
philosophy, or its history, will be sure to welcome the masterpiece, in the 
English language, in favor of Idealism. At no time, since their first publica- 
tion, has a livelier interest in his works been evinced. This is well, as some ° 
counterpoise to the pretentious and arrogant Materialism so much in fashion. 
Materialism and Idealism each maintain and deny half the truth, but the lat- 
ter holds much the nobler half. Happily we are not shut up to the one or 
the other. The truthincludes both, as mutually complementary. But if we 
must be confined to one only let us have Idealism. It is far better to overfly 
than sink beneath our humanity. 

This edition contains the text of the Principles, and the entire illustrations 
and annotations of it given in Berkeley’s works as collected and edited by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. This edition was printed in 1871, at the Clarendon 
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Press, Oxford, 4 vols. 8vo., the fourth containing a life of Berkeley. To these 
are added the entire notes and illustrations of Dr. Frederick Ueberweg; late 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg, whose estimates and 
critiques on Berkeley are admirable. Says Dr. Krauth: ‘‘ Thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the greatness of Berkeley and the value of his views, the adverse 
judgments of Ueberweg are the more important. It may be fairly claimed for 
his notes, that they present the best estimates and critiques ever made in con- 
nection with Berkeley’s system, and that they have done something toward that 
confutation of Berkeley’s idealism which some of his admirers have pronounced 
impossible. Ueberweg says that his notes are essential to the completion of 
his work on Logic. The many English readers who possess and value 
Ueberweg’s Logic will on that account, were there no other, be glad to have 
his notes on Berkeley.” 

Besides the notes of Fraser, so able in defense of the Principles, and those 
of Ueberweg, no less able, partly in vindication, and partly in criticism of 
them, the Editor has added much that is important and interesting from 
English, French, and German sources, with some original matter. He has 
also prepared Prolegomena, containing a life of Berkeley, an Essay on his 
Philosophy, parallels from his other writings, summaries and estimates from 
various sources, and other matter of an introductory nature, together with a 
very full Analytical Index to every part of the work. The Prolegomena give 
a very valuable analysis of the great authors and schools of modern 
philosophy. 

While the Editor is a great admirer of Berkeley, he is no blind follower of 
him. Yet he shows a certain bias which we have not fully defined and 
measured when he speaks of the ‘‘ hopeless dualism which reigns in the cur- 
rent philosophy and the popular thinking,” and says ‘‘ that in the unity of 
the person, by it, and in consequence of it, the two essences really share each 
other’s properties, so that we have a personally corporeal soul and a person- 
ally psychical body.” pp. 404-6. 

Saying no more of this, till we are more certain we fully understand it, 
we very cordially commend the book as the best edition of Berkeley yet 
issued, and a worthy contribution to philosophy. 


Christian Ethics by H. MARTENSEN, D.D., Bishop of Iceland. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, with the sanction of the Author. Edinburgh: H. T, 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. Price $3.00. 

This is certainly among the great works of our time on Ethics, considered 
in their natural ground and as conditioned by Christianity. Allowing to man 
an ethical nature which even Atheism cannot utterly obliterate, Dr. M. finds 
its normal development in a true dependence on and conformity to God, and. 
since man has lost this by his sin and guilt, he can only repair it through re- 
generation by the Spirit, and justification by faith through the righteousness 
ofChrist. Herein true evangelical liberty and obedience flow together and 
sweetly sustain each other. The author treats profoundly and clearly of 
Christian Ethics as related to all the great problems of humanity, whether in 
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its individual or social capacity. We should delight, if we had room, to in- 
troduce our readers to some of his strong passages on various subjects. Mean- 
while, they will read with interest the Ethical characteristics of Roman- 
ism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism, as viewed from a Lutheran stand-point, 


without seeing cause for Calvinists to be ashamed of their doctrine. We 
quote from pp. 40-1. 


“Though both (Lutheranism and Calvinism) stand in common opposition to 
the external legalism of the Catholic Church ; though they both rest on justification 
by faith alone ; yet evangelical liberty appears more lively in Lutheranism than in 
Calvinism, as reflected from the personal characters of the two men, Luther and © 
Calvin; the latter with his sternness and rigorous church discipline, bearing the 
impress of a moral dictator. Speaking generally, the Lutheran Communion shows 
a greater facility than the Reformed for cultivation of the inner life, whilst the Cal- 
vinistic has more energy in acts of outward practical activity ; and, in this respect, 
we may say that the contrast between Mary and Martha—the Lord loved them both 
—is mirrored in these two Communions. The Lutheran Church hasits strength in 
contemplation, in mysticism and theosophy, in hymnology, in worship and art; 
the Reformed Church has its strength in foreign and home missions, in voluntary 
associations for Christian objects, such as slave-emancipation, assistance to the poor 
and the sick, the diffusion of the Scriptures and of religious tracts. While politi- 
cal interests and those of church organization lie further removed from the original 
and peculiar character of Lutheranism, Calvinism has displayed great capacity 
in this respect. In regard to the State, Lutheranism, from the commencement, has 
had a preference for the principle of monarchy, whilst Calvinism has attached 
itself to the republican and representative systems. The universal priesthood of 
believers is acknowledged by both communions.” 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have brought out a little volume on Self-Cul- 
ture, Intellectual, Physical and Moral, A Vade Mecum for Young Men and 
Students, by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, which is really mudtum in parvo. It fully justifies its title, and 
is what might be expected from the author of Four Phases of Morals, 
issued by the same publishers and noticed by us. Although the Se/-Culture 
was evidently prepared specially for students, yet it is so true to humanity in 
-every phase, that the reading of it awakened in us the strong desire that it 
might be read by every intelligent youth of either sex. It is full of sagacious 
and inspiring counsels, which none but a mind imbued at once with 
scholarship, philosophy, religion and profound common-sense could have 


uttered, and which cannot fail to purify and elevate those who feel their in- 
fluence. 


An Outline Study of Man; or the Body and Mindin One System. With 
Illustrative Diagrams, and a Method for Blackboard Teaching: By MARK 
‘HoKPINS, D.D., LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

As a text-book this treatise of Dr. Hopkins has several conspicuous merits. 
It brings into view the whole man—in his organization, his modes of opera- 
tion, and the ends or objects of all his activity. And these are so presented 
as to result in a living unity. The general arrangement of the topics, too, 
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is such as to lead the student on in a natural way from the lower to the high- 
est functions and activities of human nature. For the purpose of illustration 
and impression, as much use is made of diagrams as can well be in a treatise 
on such a subject. These are ingenious and do not err on the side of at- 
tempting too much. The ‘‘ Analytical Chart” is a comprehensive and valu- 
able summary. The whole style of treatment is such, that in the hands of a 
competent teacher the study of mancan be invested with attractions, even 
for those who are usually indifferent to psychology. The best thing, of course, 
would be to hear Dr. Hopkins himself lecture on hisown book ; for few teach- 
* ers in this country can instruct and inspire their classes as he does. His 
statement of his own views is lucid and cogent; and his criticisms of others, 
though often sharp, are always courteous. The method is natural and pro- 
gressive. 

The treatment of the separate topics is, of course, very much compressed. 
This was demanded by the plan of the book. But it likewise often prompts 
to discussion, and leads to a desire for a fuller development of certain critical 
points where metaphysicians are apt to differ, and to ask questions. We 
can only refer to a few of these. On page 66 the author writes of ‘‘ The 
Infinite,” that ‘‘ this seems to me to be a mere generalization, like ‘ The 
True,’ rather than an original and necessary idea,” and yet he adds, that the 
idea of the infinite, as applied to space, ‘‘ comes by intuition and necessity.” 
So it does, it seems to us, in all its other applications. In enumerating our 
necessary ideas (p. 67) that of ‘‘ cause” is omitted: though at various points in 
the treatise it is assumed as intuitive. He discusses the various definitions 
of ‘‘ conciousness,” objecting to all the rest, and giving the following: ‘‘ The 
knowledge by the mind of itself as the permanent and indivisible subject of its 
own operations”—thus seeming to exclude from direct consciousness all knowl- 
edge of the operations and objects of the mind. This strikes us as giving ita 
too narrow scope: Consciousness must comprise both ‘‘ self” and the ‘‘opera- 
tions” as including the objects. We are certainly quite as conscious of the 
object as of the subject. It is too large a concession to the sensationalists to 
grant that Aristotle ‘‘believed that all the furniture ‘of the mind came 
through the senses:” it is certainly unhistorical. We are also compelled to 
dissent from his views on two important questions—although we cannot now 
discuss them, viz.: the nature of the reasoning process—of which he says 
there ‘‘are several forms, and more than one process.” With our view of rea- 
soning, thisseems to us impossible: Induction itself is seen to be conclusive only 
when it is put into the form of a syllogism,—of which Dr. H. gives the cor- 
rect major premise in the idea of causality. The other point is the rela- 
tion of right to obligation, in respect to which he claims that right rests on 
obligation, and that right itself is but fitness to an end. If rectitude or moral 
excellence be ‘‘ the end,” we would not so much object to the last statement— 
but that is not the meaning of the position. And as to the relation of right 
and obligation we cannot see how obligation can have the imperative character 
which Dr. Hopkins ascribes to it, unless it is prompted by a distinct 
perception of right,—as at least a good in itself. 
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Darwin's Erklarung pathognomischer Erscheinungen. Von. Prof. Erd- 
Mann, (pp. 12, 4to.) Halle. 1873. 

This paper is taken from the Reports of the Society of Naturalists at 
Halle. It is a review of Darwin’s last work on ‘‘ The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Men and Animals.” The author, who is well known as one of the 
ablest philosophers of Germany, after a remonstrance against ‘‘ fanaticism ” 
in judging Darwin, whether to condemn or deify him, announces and briefly 
discusses the three main positions of Darwin’s book, and sums up his objec- 
tions in these three items. (1.) Questions quite too distinct are treated as 
one. (2.) Many an answer that is given is only a question in disguise. (3.) 
A very essential part of the entire problem is hardly touched at all. 

For example, Darwin rightly claims that deduction from laws must be 
preceded by the reduction of observations to or under laws; but he forgets 
that this reduction to be successful must itself be preceded by classifying ob- 
servations according to inner relationship. Accordingly he treats as altogether 
cognate two kinds of expressive or pathognomic phenomena as unlike as these; 
the immediate, involuntary manifestations of life, like blushing, which belong 
to the sphere of the sympathetic nerves, and gestures and postures which are 
at least semi-voluntary. 

Again, he forgets that all explanation consists in reduction to something 
simple and more intelligible; as when he makes custom, habit, the corner- 
stone of his whole structure, but wholly fails to explain the customary or 
habitual. 

Still further, confining himself to the wiyand the how, he hardly touches. 
in many most important particulars the what. Suppose it conceded that all 
blush for shame. Darwin has hardly a word to say in reply to the question 
how all men come to interpret a blush as indicating shame, and not hunger, 
e.g. The intelligibleness of pathognomic expression, he does not trouble 
himself to explain: ‘‘it almost seems as though he were glad to be rid of the 
whole question. Why so? Perhaps because he surmises that to answer it 
satisfactorily one must approach a mode of viewing things to which he has in 
his book thrown down the gauntlet.” To the psychologist ‘‘ hardly any- 
thing will be so important as the answer to the question: Why no rational 
man wonders, but every one deems it perfectly natural, that anger makes 
red, and anxiety pale, and not the reverse? To this question, the naturalist 
who merely investigates how and why one becomes red, and leaves out ofac- 
count what anger and anxiety are, leaves us wholly without an answer. Dar- 
win cannot wholly ignore the what. He feels that the connections of the 
things that he is associating lie in the waz, the idea of the things associated. 
But ‘naturally this remains with hima mere feeling, for if he should express 
it to himself or to his readers, the whole theory would fall, which rests ulti- 
mately on this assumption: That the most diverse men combine a given 
condition of soul with the same definite physical process, must be traditional 
and transmitted to them. Well concluded, if the things associated do not 
belong together, otherwise radically false !” 

This paper ends with the sharp reminder to Mr. Darwin “that they 
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were wise people that devised divide et impera, but a wiser and better than 
they tells us ‘one thing is suited not to all.’” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Two Sermons, Preached on the Twenty-Fifth qnd Fortieth Anniver- 
saries of the Author's Pastorate. By HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D., Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

It is rare that any Pastorate in these days reaches a quarter of a century, 
and very much rarer still that it extends over forty years. But such has been 
the high distinction of Dr. Boardman’s powerful and honored pastorate over a 
church of commanding position in Philadelphia. His fame and influence 
have radiated widely from that commercial, social, and ecclesiastical centre 
through the land. -Those who know him readily understand the secret of 
that power which has waxed stronger with age, and has proved an overmatch 
for all the drawbacks arising from seasons of illness, compelling long and re- 
peated suspensions of pastoral service. Those who do not know him per- 
sonally, need not look beyond this beautiful volume to find it out; they will 
at once detect that union of high intellect, refined culture, practical sagacity, 
soundness in the faith, devout and earnest piety, love of souls, boldness and 
tenderness in dealing with them, plainness and delicacy of speech, which 
combine to produce the first order of pulpit eloquence and pastoral efficiency. 

These discourses are worth the study of candidates for the ministry as well 
as others, not only for these reasons, but for the wise and timely treatment 
of some growing tendencies in the church, which, unless arrested, threaten 
evil and evil only. We refer especially to the very faithful and judicious ob- 
servations in the second sermon onthe excessive costliness and gorgeousness of 
church edifices, the extravagance of dress in Sabbath assemblies, the conse- 
quent practical prevention of the poor from worshiping with the rich; the 
abuses of church music, whereby congregational singing is displaced by 
operatic performances; the arrangement of public services and Sunday 
schools on the Sabbath, so as to overshadow and depress family religion ; 
the growth of Skepticism, Romanism, Ritualism, etc., which the church and 
ministry must confront. These and other salutary monitions are given, 
however, not in any tone of blind reverence for the Past or depreciation of the 
Present. The real progress of Christianity during the author’s pastorate is 
gratefully acknowledged and duly signalized. We had marked some power- 
ful passages for extracts, but regret that they are necessarily crowded out. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its 
Results. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., in four volumes. 
Revised American edition : MacMillan’& Co. New York. 

This is a work of vast research, and sheds a flood of light on the events, - 
causes and consequences of the great historical movement it portrays and an- 
alyzes. While it is very exhaustive in rehearsing the annals of the conquest 
referred to, it is no less thorough in its exposition of their meaning and con- 
sequences. In short, it has that higher element of history, whereby it is 
‘philosophy teaching by example.” It thoroughly elucidates a stage of 
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English History which has before been enveloped in too much obscurity and 
indistinctness. No library, public or private, can be adequately furnished 
in its historical department without this great work. It is to be completed in 
a fifth volume with an index to the whole. 


A Comparative History of Religions. By JAMES C. MorraT, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part II. Later Scrip- 
tures; Progress and Revolutions of Faith. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Dr. Moffat has made another scholarly and valuable contribution to this 
subject, and fully up to the level of the former volume of which it is a contin- 
nation. It is replete with valuable information as to the religions in the 
world, outside of that founded on Scriptural revelation, while it exhibits the 
successive stages of the orderly evolution of the latter. It also shows, by a 
comparison of these various forms of religion, how, in all their varieties and 
manifold grades of perversion and corruptioh, they recognize or presuppose 
the chief of the great fundamental truths which underlie a true anthropology 
and theology, even to soteriology ; also how and when they deviate from these 
truths. Throughout these pages the various vicissitudes of the growth of 
Polytheism, followed by reactionary Monotheism, and of legalism displaced 
by Rationalism, and of the genesis of Hindu Brahminism and Buddhism, are 
sketched with a discriminating and graphic pen. Besides its historical and 
scholarly merits, it has high apologetic value. 

Many strong and beautiful passages tempt us to extract them, but our 
space forbids. 


Early Days of the Presbyterian Branch of the Holy Catholic Church in 
the State of Minnesota, by EDWARD D. NEILL. Delivered in substance 
before the Synod of Minnesota, in First Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis. 
An interesting and valuable contribution to Presbyterian Church History by 
one who has done more to promote historical studies than any other man in 
the North West. 


The Huguenots in France aftey the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 
With a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES. New 
York: Harpers. With the capital motto from Beza: 

, “Plus ame frapper on s’amuse, 
Tant plus de marteaux on y use.” 

The general ‘‘ History of the Huguenots” in England and Ireland by the 
same author (also printed by the Harpers, with a valuable supplement by 
Mr. Disosway), is worthily continued in the present volume by a simple and 
deeply interesting narration of their fate in their own land—where they were 
honorably distinguished as the ‘‘ Church in the Desert.” The tale contains 
all the elements of a tragedy: never were bloodier persecutions of an inoffensive 
and God-fearing people than those under Louis XIV. and his successors : and 
never were such crimes more manifestly punished than in the horrors of the 
French Revolution. The stirring bigoraphy of Claude Brousson, pastor and 
martyr, the fearful insurrection of the Camisards, the wonderful exploits of 
Cavalier, and the reorganization under Antoine Court and Paul Rabaut— 
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make this history as absorbing as a romance, while it is also a testimony to 
the power of faith, What might not the grand French nation have been, 
had it become thoroughly Reformed, for no other reformers on the whole sur- 
passed, even if they equalled them. The appendix on the Vaudois of Pied- 
mont, with a map, is also a valuable popular sketch of the persecution and: 
victories of that secluded evangelical church—the most ancient of the Reform- 
ed, if indeed it can be said to have ever needed reform as did the rest of 
Europe. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter, 
Harpers. The memoir of the daughter of Coleridge, whatever she might have 
been in herself, could not fail to be a book of great interest. But the chief in- 
terest of this volume is in herself, the inheritor of her father’s genius; a queen 
among the monarchs of philosophy and song. ‘‘ Her father looked into her: 
eyes, and left in them the light of his own.” 

‘¢ To those who knew her,” writes Mr. Aubrey De Vere, ‘‘ she remains an 
image of grace and intellectual beauty that time can never tarnish . . . Her 
great characteristic was the radiant spirituality of her intellectual and imagin- 
ative being. . . She had a keener sense of what was higher and most original 
in thought than of subjects nearer the range of ordinary intellects. She 
moved with the lightest step when she moved over the loftiest ground.” 
With the exception of a short autobiography of her childhood, spent in daily 
familiar intercourse with Southey and Wordsworth, a brief sketch of her later 
life by her daughter, and a glowing tribute from her friend, Aubrey De Vere, 
the volume is made up of her letters, remarkable for their criticisms upon 
poetry and philosophy, their earnest, yet independent religious tone, and their 
easy, discriminating discussion of the highest questions, all revealing a dweller 
upon ‘‘ the mountain-tops of ideal thought.” 


The Fair God: or the Last of the’Tzins. A Tale of the Conquest of 
Mexico. By LEW. WALLACE. Boston: Osgood & Co. Our generals and 
politicians rarely wander into the field of polite literature: and this historical 
tale of General Wallace is said to have been written in his younger days. If 
so, it certainly shows that he might have attained a high reputation in a lit- 
erary career, had he devoted himself to it. For its defects are chiefly an ex- 
uberance of good qualities, or else owing to a want of such strict discipline as 
comes from long practice. It is a reproduction of the history, legends and 
mythology of Mexico, as these are found in native and other historians. The 
pictures are highly colored, but the coloring is also largely local. Many of 
the descriptions are faithful, stirring and impressive. 


Literary and Social Fudgments. By W. R. GREG. Boston: Osgood. 
& Co. This work is neithergso valuable nor so objectionable as ‘‘The 
Enigma of Life” by the same author, which we have before noticed. It does 
not grapple with as many serious questions; but it is in several respects of 
more general interest. The Sketch of Madame de Stael and her contem- 
poraries is an attractive paper; Madame Neckar, Gibbon, Louis de Narbonne, 
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Talleyrand, described as ‘‘the subtlest and deepest intellect of his time,” 
Benjamin Constant, whose striking characteristics are well portrayed, pass in 
review in their intimate relations with the central figure. In the two essays 
on the ‘“‘False Morality of Lady Novelists,” and ‘French Fiction: the 
Lowest Deep”—the sturdy English morality of the author comes out to the 
best advantage. Chateaubriand and de Tocqueville are the themes of other 
articles. A discussion of ‘*The Doom of the Negro Race” in Jamaica is 
omitted from the American edition of the book, as ‘‘not being of interest 
to the American reader, either in subject or treatment.” The general 
“subject” would seem to be of decided interest to us. 


Twelve Miles from a Lemon: By GAIL HAMILTON. New York. Har- 
per & Bros. The paper from which the title of this book is taken contains a 
very amusing account ofthe perplexities and trials of house-keeping, ‘‘ twelve 
miles from a lemon.” The rest of the volume discusses in an animated, often 
original, and sometimes exaggerated fashion, such topics as ‘‘ the Wonders 
and Wisdom of Carpentry,” ‘“‘American Inventions,” ‘‘ The Higher Laws of 
Railroads,” ‘‘ Country Characters,” ‘‘Autumn Voices,” etc. As in all her 
writings, we here find a perpetual variety,—from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,—-an unfailing good humor, wit and wisdom combined, an entire 
lack of reverence for shams and pretentions, with an occasional burlesque, 
which might as well be omitted. 


A System of Christian Rhetoric: by GEO. WINFRED HERVEY. Har- 
pers. That this work will take a place among the standard authorities on 
preparation for the pulpit and elocution is evident after a first reading, and 
while all may not approve the writer’s improvements upon and additions to 
the systems of Rhetoric already adopted as standard, Mr. Hervey must com- 
mand respect for the skill with which his system is elaborated, the earnest- 
ness of his purpose, the clear expression of his thoughts, as well as for the 
marks of patient study which the book bears. 

In reducing Homiletics to a system, the author has not been content to 
follow in the beaten track of his predecessors in like literature, but makes a 
claim for originality in-what he proposes as the method ofits study. In two 
important particulars his work asserts itself unlike the systems of accepted 
standards: the first of these being the prominence it gives to the Word of 
God as the model of all sermon writing, and its prophets and apos- 
tles asthe pattern for all pulpit elocution. ‘‘The public addresses of Moses 
and the other Hebrew prophets, the sermons of our divine Master, the sacred 
speeches of Peter, Stephen and Paul ; and the inspired biographies of these, 
together with the scriptural precepts on preaching, are the quarries to which 
we are beholden for the most solid as well as the most polished parts of our 
work.” And his principle isa good one. Itis a good thing in a day when 
the tendency is torun after novelties, to have the ministry know that its message 
is the same that David and Isaiah spake. But is the minister, as the author 
of this system would seem to teach, in studying into what forms that truth 
shall be cast, to overlook the writings of the good and great, who, though ° 
neither Psalmists nor Apostles, have yct spoken for Christ to the saving of 
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many souls? To take no thought for the special wants of his day nor seek 
to suit his message to those wants? Nothing can be less stationary than 
preaching; it must advance with the general progress of society, and adapt 
itself to the need of humanity, to make the gospel a power in the world. 

Very little more need be said as to the second peculiarity of this work, 
which consists in adding a Book on Inspiration to the number of parts into 
which this science has usually been divided, than that it is useless. The one 
hundred pages devoted to it are fullof thought, and, separated from the rest, 
would make an admirable series of essays, but in this connection only mar 
what might otherwise be a symmetrical work. The necessity of inspiration in 
the preacher, which the author labors so long to show, is simply the neces- 
sity of his being a good man. 

It does not need the author’s own statement to prove his work to be 
the fruit of long research. It deserves, for its merits, the study, as it attracts 
the attention, from its subject, of every preacher and public speaker, and is 


doubtless destined to take an honorable and abiding place in the ranks of the 
literature of the day. 


Sacred Rhetoric ; or a Course of Lectures on Preaching, delivered in 
the Union Theological Seminary of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. in Prince Edward, Va. By ROBERT L. 
DABNEY, D.D. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. These 
lectures fully bear out the author’s high reputation. They take rank with the 
best works on the subject that have issued from our American theological 
seminaries. They can be consulted with advantage by all preachers, whose 
habits are not already ossified beyond change. Dr. Dabney, like Prof. Park, 
belongs to the class of authors on this subject who are no mere teachers of 
what they cannot practise and exemplify. They are both among the model 
American preachers. They have another point in common which is significant 
with reference to the subject in hand. They were both transferred from the 
chair of Rhetoric to that of Theology in the seminaries to which they respect- 
ively belong—a strong indication that depth and breadth of doctrinal knowl- 
edge and insight underlie the highest pulpit oratory. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. GEORGE CURTIUS, Prof. 
in University of Leipzig. Translated under the revision of the author. Edited 
by Wm. Smith, LL.D. For the use of Colleges and High Schools. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. pp. 369. This Grammar is the best representative 
of the most advanced school in Greek Philology. It is scientific and 
clear, yet adapted to practical use. With a competent teacher it will be 
found an admirable manual for students. Its ‘‘ novelties” are demanded, for 
the most part, by the progress of science. 

Modern English. By FITzEDWARD HALL, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
formerly Professor of the Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian 
Jurisprudence, in King’s College, London. New York : Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1873. We have been long waiting for something on Modern English 
from an author who has some reason for the faith that is in him besides what 
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is found in the dictionaries and intuition. The above is the title of a work 
by such an author, and it contains the promise of other kindred volumes that 
are to follow it. 
We doubt whether any other man living is better fitted for this work than 
Dr. Hall. His whole life has been a preparation for it. He is a native of 
Troy, N. Y., and a graduate of Harvard University. He early went to India, 
and in the Civil Service spent several years as Superintendent of Education in the 
north-western provinces and in the study of the Sanskrit Language with the best 
Pundits available. His attainments secured his elevation to the Professorship 
of Sanskrit in the University of Benares, and in the ten years, from 1852 to 
1862, he published almost a score of volumes on the Sanskrit and Hindu lan- 
guages. From Benares he was transferred to a Professorship in King’s Col- 
lege, London ; and since that time he has edited and published half a score 
more of volumes in the same line of scholarship. Several years since he re- 
signed his professorship and accepted a place, offered him by the government, 
on the Civil Service Board of Great Britain. From that time he has been 
free to devote all but a few weeks of the year to the work of the study, and 
his researches in English Literature seem to have been of a wide and un- 
usual extent. He has evidently read always with pen in hand and with some 
system by means of which everything is still at ready command. For the 
great English Dictionary projected by the British Philological Society—an 
undertaking now at a stand-still—he actually furnished 200,000 carefully ar- 
ranged extracts from English authors, illustrating the uses of words; and he 
has still three times as many notes remaining. His qualifications may be 
summed up as consisting of a large and varied knowledge of the Oriental 
and Classical and the cognate Modern Languages, of a zealous study of 
the productions of English speech, as found in English and American 
Literature, and of an intimate and thorough acquaintance with the usage of 
the English-speaking peoples in the three great centres, Great Britain, 
’ America and India. These are rare qualifications. A competent critic in 
The Nation says of him: ‘‘ Without claiming the title, or putting forward 
any pretensions, either to scholarship or to absolute reason and _ infallible 
‘taste,’ Dr. Hall is really a scholar, and a profound one, known as such in 
three continents; for his contributions to Sanskrit and other Oriental learning 
have been a credit both to America, the land of his birth, and England, the 
country of his adoption, and India, the scene of the larger share of his life’s 
labor.” 
With such a preparation Dr. Hall has undertaken the work, heralded 
some months since by a small volume, from the press of Scribner, entitled 
Recent Exemplifications of False Philology, but actually commenced in the 
present volume on Modern English. A glance at the scope and principles 
of the book will show the value of the present contribution of the author’s 
studies and the richness of the promise for the future. 
The titles of the chapters will give the scope of the work: ‘‘ Language 
Unstable ;” ‘‘ Propriety in Speech; ‘‘ Intuitive Philology ; ‘‘ Purism;” ‘‘ Ne- 
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oterism ;” ‘‘ Neoteristic Canons ;” ‘‘ Our Grandfathers’ English ;” ‘* Modern- 
isms Exemplified ;” with an Appendix on ‘‘ English Imperfects Passive.” 

In the present volume the author aims chiefly to impress one great lesson: 
the absolute necessity of research and logic if one would arrive at just conclu- 
sions about language. The key-note of his system is found in the principle 
that so long as a people grows its thought must grow and therefore its lan- 
guage must grow. When a people falls into decay its language decays, and 
when a people dies its language dies. The English language has been chang- 
ing from the time of its first formation—changing both in Great Britain and 
out of it; and in spite of all the hue and cry and horror of the Purists it is chang- 
ing to-day as rapidly as ever. This fact of change the scientific philologist 
must take into account, and, like a sensible investigator in any other depart- 
ment of knowledge, conform his theory to it. He is to seek to ascertain 
the precise nature and limits of the changing and modifying forces, and to 
learn the laws which govern them, and which must furnish the canons of 
philological criticism. 

In another aspect Mr. Hall’s work may be reckoned among the curios- 
ities of literature. It sometimes exemplifies one of his own remarks that 
‘*neither culture nor erudition, nor anything but common-sense, can save a 
writer on language from drivelling.” It is a strange compound of much reading 
and of lack of method : of great familiarity with words and of the strangest use 
of words: of a high zeal for ‘‘Purism” and extravagant use of ‘“‘Neoterism.” Ifour 
language is to growin this way, the sooner it stops growing the better for the 
English race. The author has used abundant materials with industry and 
energy: but he is zealously affected in a rather perverse way. He exposes 
many short-comings and faults of other philologists; and gives them a rare 
opportunity to return kindred and other accusations. 


Physical Geography. By ARNOLD GvuyOT, author of “Earth and 
Man.” Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 4to. pp. 124. This is an admirable 
text-book. The maps are beautiful specimens of cartography, prepared with 
great care, and embodying the results to the present day in this department 
of science. This volume completes Prof. Guyot’s series of geographical text- 
books. It is the highest of the three stages into which he divides the study of 
geography. His system carries the pupil along by gradual and sure steps, and 
is endorsed by the best educators in this country and abroad. 


Sex in Education; or a Fair Chance for the Girls. By EDWARD H. 
CLARKE, M.D. Boston: Osgood & Co. It was high time for a work of this 
kind to be written, and it is very well done. Dr. Clarke’s eminent position 
and ability give special weight to his utterances. As to his general views, we- 
agree with him throughout. Boys and girls ought not to be trained in the 
same way ; for they are physically different. Girls should be trained, remem- 
bering that they are to be wives and mothers; for that is their special voca- 
tion, their peculiar glory, as women. At the very time of life when boys 
ought to be pushed to the utmost in fitting them for life’s hard work—from 
seventeen to twenty-three or four—girls require a different method. To put 
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them under the same training must have one of two consequences ;_ either the 
standard will be lowered to suit the girls, or if it is not lowered the girls must 
suffer loss. Dr. Clarke’s book should be widely read and also studied. 

A lecture by Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., to the students of Andover Seminary, 
on the ‘‘ Value of the Study of Church History in Ministerial Education,” is 
of decided interest and value. He describes the former neglect of this branch 
of theological study in this country, and the more hopeful signs of the present. 
That part of the lecture is especially timely and well treated in which he 
argues the need of the History of Doctrines as an indispensable aid in the 
mastery of the Christian system of faith. 


Church and State in the United States. By JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. Bos- 
ton. James R. Osgood & Co. Dr. Thompson is entitled tothe thanks of his 
countrymen for this timely and instructive little book. It was designed to correct 
the misapprehensions, and to counteract the prejudices, which exist in even 
the best informed circles of Europe, concerning American society; and it is ad- 
mirably fitted to secure thisend. The substance of it seems to have been pre- 
pared atthe request of Prince Bismarck, who expressed his warm thanks to 
the author for the very valuable information thus put at his disposal. The 
essay is, in fact, a condensed historical aad exegetical view of the relations of 
Church and State, andthe practical operation of the principle of religious lib- 
erty in the United States. The subject is of special interest in Germany, 
at the present moment, and nobody could have treated it with more skill and 
ability than Dr. Thompson. The work has been translated into German 
and widely circulated in that langaage. We hope it will have a wide circulation 
in English. < 

The Bazar Book of Health. New York. Harper & Brothers. The 
subjects here treated, and generally well treated, in their sanitary aspects, are 
the dwelling, the bed-room, the dining-room, the sick-room, the parlor, the 
library, the kitchen. The bookis full of important suggestions, in regard to 
hygiene as concerned in the various topics it handles. Due regard to the simple 
directions here given, to go no further, for preserving pure air in and around 
the dwelling, might have saved hundreds living even in the pure upper air of 
the hill-tops, from death by typhoid, and various zymotic or malarious dis- 
eases, caused by the foul and fetid fever-nests which are allowed to remain 
around them. 


Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. Personal Ex- 
periences, Adventures and Wanderings, inand around the Island of Mau- 
ritius. By NICOLAS PIKE. Harpers. Mr. Pike made the obervations here 
recorded, while consul for the United States to Mauritius. He has given us 
a book replete with information about the island and its inhabitants, which 
was before wholly or mostly inaccessible. It is well written and highly read- 
able. He proposes to issue another volume on the fauna and flora of the 
island, subjects which are occasionally touched upon in this work. 

Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Market. By WALTER 
BAGEHOY. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Mr. Bagehot has 
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already become favorably known by his contributions to political and eco- 
nomic science. Lombard street is to London and Great Britain very much 
what Wallstreet is to New York and this country. In this volume a full account 
of the English banking and monetary system in its origin, growth and effects 
is given, with important suggestions as to its defects, and the best means for 
their correction. It is written in a vivid style which does not tire the reader. 

Harpers Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: being a 
guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, [the] Tyrol, Spain, 
Russia, Denmark and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. With 
Eighty-six Maps and Plans of Cities. Twelfth Year. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. This well known Hand-Book for foreign travel is enlarged and 
improved from year to year. It is on the whole the best guide yet published 
for those parts of Europe and the East most frequented by American travel- 
lers. A great deal of trouble and expense may be saved by following its 
directions. It includes also a general outline of travel in the United States. 
The maps and plans of cities are well executed. 

The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter for Children. By REv. 
HENRY HARRIS JESSUP, D.D., Seventeen years American Missionary in 
Syria. Edited by Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., and Rev. Isaac Riley. New 
York: Dodd &-Mead. This book is a very interesting record of 
missionary work in Syria, from its beginning in 1821, down to the 
present time. It describes the difficulties with which Christian laborers 
have had to contend in the terrible degradation of woman, and in the super- 
stitions of the different religious systems prevalent there. Dr. Jessup intends 
that the children shall be interested in missionary work, and the latter part 
of the volume is devoted to ‘‘ the children’s chapter,” which is so entertaining 
and instructive that both young and old will read it with avidity and profit. 

The Family Assistant ; or Book of Prayers for the Use of Families, to 
which are added Prayers for Special Occasions. By SAMUEL W. FISHER, 
D.D., Philadelphia: Reformed Church Publication Board. An excellent 
manual for its purpose. The prayers are suited to most of the vicissitudes 
and occasions for which they are needed. They are also chaste and 
devotional. While we would encourage family and other social prayer 
without restriction to forms, we think it far better that it should be main- 
tained with the aid of appropriate forms, than that it be conducted in a man- 
ner unseemly and undevout, or, what is far worse, altogether neglected. 

PROFESSOR A. L. PERRY’S Political Economy, eleventh edition, is pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The revision to which the author has 
subjected the work, has involved the re-writing of considerable parts, and the - 
volume as now issued comprises about forty pages more than the previous 
edition. As a clear and comprehensive presentation of the views of the 
school of political economists to which Professor Perry belongs, this volume 
stands in high repute. It is largely issued as a text-book. Price $2.50. 


A Fourney to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869-70. By HENRY M. 
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HARMAN, D.D., Professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College. 
Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. We also find some account of the 
voyage over the Atlantic, and of sight-seeing in Rome before reaching Egypt; 
also of some places and objects in Germany after leaving it ; the whole pre- 
senting, what each new hook of travels over the old world, prepared by com- 
petent observers and writers, is sure to give us—old sights with new eyes. 
But as each new observer sees from his own points of view, and standards of 
estimation, so, each record of travels in Egypt is sure to make its own con- 
tribution more or less to Egyptology. This is no exception. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Dodd & Mead. Against the Stream. The Story of a Heroic Age 
in England. By the Author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. Crooked 
Places. A Story of Struggle and Hopes. By EDWARD GARRETT. Dedi- 
cated to Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 

Hester Morley’s Promise. By HESBA STRATTON. 


Lessons of the Evangelical Alliance. By the REV. R. H. RICHARDSON, 
D.D., Trenton, N. J. This discourse, here wrought into chapters, which 
fit it for circulation as a tract, presents a clear, vivid and cheering view of the 
lessons taught by this great Evangelical Conference. 


The Little Camp on Eagle Hill. By the author of the Wide, Wide 
World. Robert Carter & Brothers. This is a pleasant story of a family 
camping-out, inwrought with careful Biblical exposition, in Miss Warner’s 
happy manner. 

“* She Spake of Him.” Robert Carter & Brothers. This is an account, 
by her friend, Mrs. Gratton Guinness, of the remarkable life and labors of 
Mrs. Dening, whose ardent eloquence and unction united with unusual per- 
sonal gifts, produced a great impression upon the crowds who thronged to 
hear her in many towns in England. 

“* Leaves from the Tree of Life.” By Rev. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. A volume of simple and interesting Sermons for 
children. 


Truffle Nephews. By Rev. P. B. POWER. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
A Collection of Short Narratives to which the first gives the name. 


Carter & Brothers, besides the volumes noticed above, have also 
published: ‘‘The Gates of Prayer; a Book of Private Devotion for Morning 
and Evening,” by the author of ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches;” ‘‘ The 
Healing Waters of Israel; or, the Story of Naaman the Syrian. An Old 
Testament Chapter on Providence and Grace,” by J. R. Macduff, D.D.; 
“The Christ of God,” by Horatius Bonar, D.D., a series of edifying 
meditations on the central themes of the Gospel. ‘‘ The Word of Life, 
being Selections from the Work of a Ministry,” by Charles J. Brown, 
D.D., Edinburgh, contains simple and earnest discourses on the great 
themes of the Gospel, by one who has labored faithfully in the ministry for 
thirty-six years. All these works are published in excellent style. 
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Harper & Brothers have published, as usual, a goodly number of novels: 
‘** Her Face was Her Fortune,” by F. W. Robinson; ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” 
by W. Black, a pleasant tale with admirable descriptions of the scenery of 
the north of Scotland; ‘‘ Lottie Darling,” by J. C. Jeaffreson; ‘“‘ The Blue 
Ribbon,” by the author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s;” ‘‘ Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, a 
Tale of Australian Bush Life,” by Anthony Trollope; ‘‘Publicans and 
Sinners; or, Lucius Davoren,” by Miss M. E. Braddon. The above form 
Nos. 402 to 408 of their popular ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” ‘Ship 
Ahoy !” A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable Lengths, Illustrated by Wallis Mackay 
and Frederick Waddy. ‘‘ Phineas Redux,” and “‘ Diamond Cut Diamond” 
are from the prolific pen of Anthony Trollope. 

In their neat edition of the works of Wilkie Collins, they have recently 
brought out: ‘‘The Moonstone,” ‘‘Hide and Seek,” ‘‘No Name,” and 
*‘The Dead Secret.” No living writer conducts his readers more deftly 
through intricate plots. 

The last volume of their ‘‘ Revised edition of Barnes’ Notes” contains the 
Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 

Their ‘‘ Language Series” is continued in Prof. Wm. Swinton’s excellent 
‘School Composition; being Advanced Language-Lessons for Grammar 
Schools.” 4 


Little Margery. By Mrs. M. E. MILLER. American Tract Society. 


The Story of Madagascar. By Rev. J. W. MEARS, D.D. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


Memories of Many Men, and of Some Women: Being Personal Recol- 
lections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, Statesmen, Au- 
thors, and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the last thirty years. By 
MAUNSELL B, FIELD. Harper & Bros., pp. 339. We do not think that 
we need add anything to this fully descriptive title-page. 


“* The Parisians,” by EDWARD BULWER. Lord Lytton, one of the last of 
his novels, is published by the same house in a neat 12mo. volume (two vols. 
in one). It is a remarkable picture of society in the French capital, before 
and during the late war, and deeply interesting as a study of character. The 
same house has also just published Victor Hugo’s last novel ‘‘ Ninety- 
Three,” translated by Frank Lee Benedict; 12mo. pp. 356; and a new 
volume in their ‘‘ Library of Select Novels,” ‘‘ Col. Dacre,” by the author ot 
“ Caste.” “ 

Notices of the following works are deferred: ‘‘ Problems of Life and 
Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series. The Foundations of a 
Creed ;” ‘‘Common Sense in Religion.” By James Freeman Clarke; both . 
of which are published by Osgood & Co.; ‘‘ Blending Lights, by Rev. Wm. 
Fraser, LL.D.” (Carter & Bros.) ‘‘ The Luminous Unity,” by the Rev. 
M. R. Miller, (Lippincott & Co.) 
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Art. XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


A few items of information in regard to the German Universities may be of inter- 
est to some of our readers. We have not yet received the reports from the Univer- 
sities for the current semester, and must therefore compare the winter of 1872-3 
with a period five years earlier. Inthe winter of 1867-8 there were in attendance 
upon the instruction of the Protestant Theological Faculties of 16 Universities, 2,251 
students ; in 1872-3, of 21 Universities, 2,116. At the 16 included in the first sum- 
mary, there were last year only 1,843 students of Protestant Theology ;—a falling 
off at these points of more than 400. 

At the Lutheran Conference in Leipsic, in June last, a discourse was delivered 
by Gustav Schlosser, a clergymen of Frankfort-on-Main, on the subject of “the 
Decline in the Study of Theology.” This has been published and will serve still 
further to direct attention to, and elicit discussion on, the causes, religious, politi- 
cal, social, scholastic, which have been contributing to the present alarming drift 
of educated young men away from the ministry. 

Five years ago the Universities stood, in the relative popularity and strength of 
the Theological Faculties, as indicated by the number of students in attendance, in 
the following order: Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Tiibingen, Erlangen, Gotgingen ; last 
winter the order was, Leipsic, Tiibingen, Halle, Berlin, Erlangen, Yon The 
rapid change at Berlin is largely due to the greatly increased expense of living at 
the capital. The falling off in attendance there, between the winters of 1871 and 
1872, was 685 matriculated students, while Leipsic in the same year gained 446. 
Leipsic now stands next to Vienna, having within the last five years outstripped 
Berlin, Prague and Munich. 

A few noteworthy changes have recently occurred in the fersonnel of the Protes- 
tant Theological Faculties. Bonn,.since the loss of Prof. Hundeshagen, has re- 
ceived Profs. Von der Goltz, from Basle, and Mangold, from‘Marburg. Giessen 
has gained Profs. Merx, of Tiibingen, and Keim, of Zurich. Dorpat has raised 
Prof. Miihlau to a full professorship. Marburg has also lost Prof. Henke by death, 
and Krauss by an appointment to Strasburg. Prof. Weingarten, of Berlin, has 
taken Henke’s. place in the department of Church History. Berlin has lost by 
death its eminent mineralogist, Rose, and has gained, in the department of history, 
Wattenbach and Von Treitschke. 

We ask attention to a few of the recent reviews. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken; 1873. Heft IV. The main articles are two. 
Dr. W. Schmidt discusses “The Freedom of the Human Will,” with special refer- 
ence to the theories of Kant, Schelling and Schopenhauer. F. F. Zyro, of 
Bern, gives a new exposition of Matt. xi. 12, modifying one presented by him in the 
Studien in 1860. He regards the “Kingdom of Heaven” as the ideal, inner, spirit- 
ual, hidden kingdom; the “violence” as misapprehension, persistent misconcep- 
tion; the “taking by force” an unauthorized claim to and appropriation of its 
spiritual privileges and dignities, its congolations and hopes. The minor articles 
are two: one by Miarcker on the “Works of the Law;” and from Prof. Brieger a 
transcript, with notes, of a previously unpublished letter of Maximilian II. to 
Melanchthon. The reviews are Klostermann’s notice of De Lagarde’s very valuable 
Propheta Chaldaice (the Targum of Jonathan); Sieffert’s criticism of Dietzsch’s 
“Adam and Christ ;” and Hamberger’s analysis and emphatic commendation of 
Martensen’s “Christian Ethics.” 

Heft I., 1874, opens with a memorial article by Prof. Riehm (recently the junior, 
now the senior editor in chief) on Prof. Hundeshagen. This article, with those 
contributed by Prof. Christlieb to the Deutsche Blatter a year ago, give a very com- 
plete and satisfactory memoir and estimate of the deceased theologian. The sec- 
ond article is by Prof. Beyschlag, on “The Epistle of James as an Historical Monu- 
ment of Primitive Christianity.” Then follows ‘‘ Documentary Contributions to 
Hebrew Palzography, and to the History of Punctuation, and of Caraism,” by 
Prof. Von Muralt, with additional remarks by Prof. Riehm. The only review is 
Besser’s notice of Baumstark’s “Christian Apologetics.” 
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The last two numbers of the Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie (1873, Heft 
IV., and 1874, Heft. I.), contain several interesting articles, such as that of Heppe 
on “The Life and Works of Madame de la Motte-Guyon ;” that of Starcke on “The 
Safe Conduct given to Huss, and broken;” “Some Original Documents of the In- 
quisition at Venice in the case of Francisco Spiera,” communicated and translated 
by Ronneke; Linder on “The Persecution and Expulsion of the Protestants at 
Arth, in the Canton Schwyz;” and Gérres on “The Attitude of Leovigild, King of 
the West Goths, toward Catholicism and the Arian State Church.” 

The Fahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie (1873, Heft III.) contains an article by 
Diestel on Hebrew History ; one by Diisterdieck on the Prophet Isaiah; one by 
W. Schmidt on the Idea and the practical Worth ot Dogma ; a curious collation by 
Wagenmann of “Centennial Reminiscences in Church History,” in which he 
gathers up various important facts whose centennial might be commemorated in 
1873, such as the death of Athanasius in A. D. 373; the consecration of Gregory 
of Tours in 573; the birth of Beda in 673; Charlemagne’s campaign in aid of 
Pope Adrian in 773; the death of Otto the Great in 973; the death of Pope Alex- 
ander II., and the assumption of the papal dignity by Gregory VII. in 1073; the © 
death of Richard of St. Victor in 1173; the election of Emperor Rudolph I. in 
1273; the birth of Copernicus in 1473, and other like occurrences; and an article 
by Th. Forster on Macarius of Egypt. 

A new monthly that promises to meet an important want is the A//gemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, which is to be edited by Dr. Warneck of the Missionary Insti- 
tution at Barmen, with the special cooperation of Prof. Christlieb, and Dr. Grunde- 
mann, the well known compiler of the A/sstonary Atlas. It is to include missionary 
history, missionary apologetics, discussions of the theory of missions, notices of 
missionary literature and current events in the field of missions, together with what- 
ever else may be auxiliary to the missionary work and promotive of an intelligent 
interest in it. We shall hereafter notice more specifically some of its most important 
features, and we bespeak for it a hearty welcome from our readers. 

With the characteristic steadiness of the larger literary enterprises of Germany, 
which make little account of the rise and fall of dynasties, or the lapse of genera- 
tions, the Corpus Reformatorum has moved on to its 39th volume. Vol. 1 appeared 
in 1834 under the editorship of Bretschneider. The volume recently issued is the 
11th of Calvin’s works. The present editors are Baum, Cunitz and Reuss. 

De Lagarde has recently brought out a further installment of his edition of the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament, by the publication of the Hagiographa. 
The Prophets appeared in 1872. Part 1 of Briill’s “ Samaritan Targum tothe Pen- 
tateuch in Hebrew text,” containing Genesis, has just been published at Frankfort. 

The last two works published under the auspices of the Institution for the Pro- 
motion of Jewish Literature, are Part 2 of Section I. of D. Cassel’s “ History of 
Jewish Literature,” treating of the prophetic literature of the Bible, as the preceding 
part did of the poetical; and Levy’s “‘ Exegesis among the French Jews from the 
the roth century to the 14th.” 

Vol. IV. of the Roman edition of the Codex Vaticanus, superintended by Vercel- 
lone and Cozza, contains Esther, Tobit, Judith and the Prophets. F. H. Hesse 
has just published a new work on the “ Muratorian Fragment,” so celebrated and 
important in its bearing on the Canon ef the New Testament, reéxamining and 
discussing it. 

In connection with the careful and conservative revision of Luther’s version of the 
Old Testament, now in progress in Germany, the revision of Genesis has just been 
published under the editorship of Prof. Riehm. A supplement contains the changes 
proposed in Isaiah, while other prefatory and supplementary discussions make 
known the history, methods and principles of the work of revision. The revised 
New Testament, as is known, was published in 1870. In the work of revising the 
Old Testament, the ecclesiastical authorities of Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg and Weimar are associated, and the scholars actively concerned in the work 
are Ahlfeld, G. Baur, Bertheau, Delitzsch, Diestel, Dillmann, Diisterdieck, Grimm, 
Kamphausen, Kapff, Grill, Kleinert, Kiibel, Riehm, Schlottmann, Schréder, 
Thenius, and Tholuck. That the number of serious changes is very small follows 
from the principle, that the consensus of modern interpreters, both in regard to the 
incorrectness of Luther’s rendering and in regard tothe proposed substitute, should 
be required to carry a change. The divergent judgment even of a small body of re- 
spectable authorities of course arrests emendation. 
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From Catholic sources we have Reithmayr’s (posthumous) system of Biblical 
Hermeneutics; Reischl’s Translation of the Book of Psalms, with notes; Wirth- 
miiller’s Encyclopedia of Catholic Theology ; Schrédl’s History of the Popes and 
of the Church of Rome in the early period of Christianity ; Vol. 1 of Hefele’s His- 
tory of Councils, in a second edition; and Part 3 of Prof. Langen’s (Old Catholic) 
“The Vatican Dogma of the Universal Episcopacy and the Infallibility of the 
Pope, in its relations to the New Testament and exegetical tradition.” 

On the question of Papal Infallibility two pamphlets have been published 
by Reinlein, on “ Innocent III. in his relation to the Dogma,” proving that even this 
Pope, who made the most exclusive claims to papal authority in the middle ages, 
did not hold to the doctrine in the sense defined by the Vatican decrees. (Erlangen, 
1872-3, Pp- 23, 52-) 

Hamburger’s. Real-Encyclopedia for the Bible and Talmud is again in progress ; 
Part 1 of the 2d Section, which is to treat of the Talmud, having recently appeared. 
Gritz’s History of the Jews, of which vols. 3-11 have already appeared, most 
of them in a second edition, seems now likely to be completed by the publication of 
vols. 1 and 2, which are to be issued in parts, appearing in rapid succession. Ten 
numbers have already been received. 

Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, vol. 1; Immer’s Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament; Schiirer’s Compendium of the History of New Testament Times ; 
a 4th edition (rewritten) of Schenkel’s Life of Christ ; Zahn’s Ignatius of Antioch ; 
Probst’s Church Discipline in the first three Christian centuries; Overbeck on the 
Christian character of our present Theology ; Hartmann’s Humanity and Religion 
(a Prize Essay of the Hague Society); Von der Goltz’s Fundamental Christian 
Truths; Pfleiderer’s Paulinism ; Plitt’s Apology of the Augustana, historically ex- 
plained ; J. P. Lange on Psychology in Theology ; a second edition of Martensen’s 
Christian Ethics, are among the most important recent publications in Theology. 

To these we may add Ebrard’s “ Iro-Scottish Missionary Church of the 6th, 7th, and 
8th centuries”; Uhlhorn’s “ Contest of Christianity against Heathenism”; Wange- 
mann’s “ Berlin Mission in the Koranna and Caffre Land’;” Delitzsch’s “ Through 
Sickness to Recovery; a story of Jerusalem in the time of the Herods ;’”? Hirsche’s 
Prolegomena toa new edition of the Jmitatio Christi; and Huber’s “ History 
of the Jesuits.” A second edition of Potthast’s Bibliotheca Historica Medii Evi is 
announced. 

Dr. Von Midler, the distinguished astronomer of Dorpat, has published a 
“History of Astronomy from the most Ancient to Recent Times” (2 vols., Bruns- 
wick), which is not only distinguished for its ability, but is decidedly theistic in its 
spirit. 

Phe Life of Jesus by Prof. Keim is coming out in an English translation. In 
speaking of the “ sources” it argues against the authenticity of John’s Gospel. A 
recent work by the cathedral preacher of Merseburg, ‘“‘ The Gospel of John and its 
Latest Opponents,”’ follows Keim’s argument and instances step by step, and shows 
their fallacies. It also criticizes the work of the Dutch Professor Scholten (1872) on 
the same subject. 

In Philosophy the most important publications are vol. 1 of a new edition of 
Lange’s History of Materialism; vol. 1 of Perty’s Anthropology; Part 2 of J. H. 
Fichte’s Psychology; vol. 1 of Frauenstidt’s edition of Schopenhauer ; Manchot’s 
translation of a new edition of Scholten’s “ Free Will;” Fichte’s “ Theistic View of 
the World, and its Justification ;” Part 3 of Petri’s edition of Hamann’s Writings and 
Letters ; and vol. 6 of Gildemeister’s Hamann’s Life and Writings. 

The Fournal of Philosophy, etc. (Zeitschrift f. die Philosophie, etc.) published at 
Halle, and edited by Drs. J. H. Von Fichte, H. Ulrici, and J. U. Wirth, is the 
best strictly philosophical periodical published abroad. It owes its present rep- 
utation chiefly to the indefatigable labors of Dr. Ulrici, and to his thorough crit- 
ical method. It is conservative in the best sense—not bound to any school 
or tendency, but vindicating the rights of philosophy, and sharply opposing the 
pantheistic and materialistic errors of the times. It has now been published over 
thirty years ; the four parts for 1873 comprise vols. 62 and 63 of the series. Among 
the longer papers in these volumes are,—Investigations on the Association of Ideas 
and its Influence on the Act of Knowing (second part) by Max Schiessl ; three able 
articles on Kant’s Transcendental Idealism in relation to E. von Hartmann’s Ding- 
an-sich, by Dr. E. Grapengiesser; Dr. H. Siebeck on the Problem of Knowledge as 
presented by Socrates and the Sophists,—a condensed summary; G. Mehring, 
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The Ontological Question, with special reference to J. G. Fichte—in two parts; 
and Schasler’s recent History of A‘sthetics, reviewed by Dr. A. Lasson. 

The part of the Journal devoted to reviews of philosophical works is perhaps of 
the highest general interest. In this appeared last year the thorough critical dis- 
cussion by Ulrici of Strauss’ “New Faith,” which we have elsewhere noticed. 
President Porter’s “ Human Intellect” is reviewed at length, highly praised in 
many respects, but somewhat sharply criticised for its general method. In fact, 
the current philosophical productions of England and France, as well as Germany, 
are examined with candor and acuteness. Each volume contains also a complete 
Bibliography of Philosophy in all countries, so far as accessible. Those who wish 
to keep abreast with the metaphysical, psychological and logical questions of the 
times will find this Journal an indispensable aid. 


ENGLAND. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July 1873, besides its general 
articles on Richard Hooker, Wickliffe and his Times, The Philosophy of the Un- 
conditioned, The Letters of Saint Augustine, and the Relation of God to Man 
in Creation and Redemption, has two articles on distinctively Presbyterian topics. 
A parish minister, to avert the threatening evils of disestablishment, and to unite 
the Presbyterian bodies of Scotland in confession and action, proposes (1) the abo- 
lition of Lord Aberdeen’s Act, and of the Patronage Act of Anne; (2) A declara- 
tion anew, in the bill abolishing these acts, of spiritual independence according to 
the ancient statutes; (3) a gathering up annually of the teinds into a central fund 
in Edinburgh, from which each Presbyterian minister should receive a portion 
of his stipend fro va‘a, to be supplemented voluntarily by the congregation; (4) 
a territorial redivision of the parishes; (5) aParliamentary sanction of this Reformed 
Church on the basis of the Acts of 1560 and 1690 (the Reformation and Revolution 
basis), as Scotland’s legal national protest against Rome. Rev. James Cameron, in 
an interesting article on Presbyterianism in British North America, sketches the 
history of Presbyterianism, its present condition and resources, and its prospects, 
provided the negotiations recently instituted, the basis of which is given, come to 
a successful issue. Three reprints of American articles follow: Dr. Gillett on 
Tulloch’s Rational Theology,and Dr. McCosh on the late Dr. Burns, from our own 
pages ; and Dr. Gardiner on the Chronologica! value of the Genealogy in Gen. v. 
etc., from the Brbliotheca Sacra. 

In October the same Review offers us first a careful article by Prof. Croskery on 
Romanism in England, inquiring especially “how far the causes of its rapid 
progress within a generation past are likely to be permanent in their operation, and 
how far other causes now in operation or hereafter to be developed, may serve to 
check its progress and destroy its power.” Professor Forbes, writing on “ The 
Servant of the Lord in Isaiah,” joins issue with an article of Prof. Davidson’s pub- 
lished in the Review a year ago, and maintains “that the Prophet and those whom 
he addressed, understood by the servant depicted in Is. lii: 12-liii: 12, primarily 
and directly an individual, personal Messiah, whose unmerited sufferings were to 
atone for Israel and for all nations, so that he should become the Lord’s salvation 
unto the end of the earth (xlix: 6).” Rev. John Kelly writes on “ Healing by 
Prayer.”” Prof. Milligan follows his April article on the ‘“ Colleges of the United 
States,” with one on Theological Seminaries in the United States and Divinity 
Halls in Scotland.” While we are interested in the earlier part of this article, as 
we always are in the impression made by our institutions and methods on intelli- 
gent observers from abroad, we are in the present instance more deeply interested 
by the latter half of the paper. The earlier part is mainly formal, and is 
designed for the ihformation of those less conversant than ourselves with our own 
affairs. The discussion of the present state and wants of the Divinity Halls of 
Scotland may well be profitable on this side of the water as well as on that. The 
author concedes that these theological schools are at least beginning to fall short of 
their old attainment, and of what they should now yield; that the clergy trained by 
them do not as of old lead the public opinion of the day; that the Church does not 
receive from the divinity schools the contributions to theological literature, espec- 
ially in its higher ranges, that she has a right to expect. He inquires for the 
causes and the remedies. He is disposed to admit that the extreme minuteness and 
definiteness of church creeds, and the prevailing jealousy manifested toward free 
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investigation and the free expression ef its results, are partly responsible for the 
want of productiveness ir¥theological circles. With this he calls attention to the 
fact, that the church is now exacting too much of the schools in the form of prac- 
tical efficiency, overlooking and disparaging high theological attainments and 
the advancement of theology. The churches make insufficient provision for their 
institutions of sacred learning, and leave students and teachers of theology to work 
at great disadvantage. The long recess (seven months in Scotland) must be given 
to the struggle for existence, and the five months of study pay the penalty due to 
exhausted powers and cramped resources. Prof. M. suggests for Scotland a shorter 
term of preparatory study, summer sessions, a reduced number of compulsory 
classes with freer range, and the introduction of additional teachers. The other 
articles, on Sir James Y. Simpson; a new Analysis of “In Memoriam;” Creeds, 
their advantages and defects, as illustrated by the history and present condition of 
Dissent; and the Prison life of the Countess Ulfeldt, complete a very interesting 
number. 

The October number of the British Quarterly has an able examination of the 
system of Herbert Spencer in its mathematical and physical aspects and assump- 
tions. It proves his want of acquaintance with many fundamental principles 
of these sciences; and it will be more effective with some persons, as it does not 
touch theological questions. In particular it shows his inconsistencies in respect 
to the doctrine of the “ Persistence of Force.’’ An interesting sketch of the life 
of Richard Rothe is furnished on the basis of the first volume of Nippold’s 
recent Biography. 

The Westminster Review for October discusses the ‘“‘ Determinist Theory of Voli- 
tion: its Statement and History,” in a clear and significant way. It makes some 
needed distinctions between Fatalism, Determinism and Calvinism, and firmly ad- 
vocates the ‘ Determinist” view, at the same time contending, that if this be logi- 
cally carried out, we must cease to regard “moral evils” with any “ peculiar 
horror,” and that we can no longer regard sin as directly worthy of punishment. 
The writer accuses those Calvinists who hold to Determinism as inconsistent in not 
conceding the above points. Aristotle, he says, was a “determinist,” though 
the system was not fully developed before Bernardino Ochino, in his Labyrinthe 
(Basel. 1558, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) from which interesting extracts are 
given. 
~ The Rev. T. W. Mossman, Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire, has published (Lon- 
don, Longmans, pp. 514) a ‘History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ,” 
to the middle of the second century, in which he comes to conclusions at striking 
variance with the Episcopal traditions as to the constitution and government of the 
primitive church. When he began his studies he says that he had been reading 
the Fathers all along “ through Anglican spectacles,” but he determined to read 
them for himself. He went through the whole of the Ante-Nicene literature. The 
result is that he gives up the whole theory of Apostolical succession and diocesan 
episcopacy as having any claim to a divine institution. Each particular church had 
its presbyter-bishop, indeed, but he was subject to it even to the extent of deprivation 
of office. The presbyter-bishop was simply primus inter pares. The Epistles of 
Ignatius, even, are “ effective auxiliaries for the overthrow of two of those idols 
which the mistakes of later ages have reared upon the shrine of superstition—pre- 
latic pride and autocracy, and the theory that the gift of the Spirit came to an end 
after the close of A.D. 100.” That diocesan episcopacy was not known he shows 
from the cases of Timothy and Peter (at Rome). He relies upon the noted passage 
from Entychius respecting the twelve presbyters of Alexandria, of whom, when the 
see became vacant, one was consecrated by the remaining eleven to be the Patriarch 
(a case not entirely clear) ; and he examines at length the constitution of the Church 
of Alexandria in support of his views. This is a significant work as showing the 
drift of Anglican scholarship. Even so High Church a journalas the Literary 
Churchman, in noticing it, concedes as indisputable that diocesan “ Episcopacy did 
not exist in any modern sense of the words, at the commencement of the church; ” 
“that the titles bishop and presbyter were originally applied to the same person,” 
= 3 and it explains episcopacy as the result of “ a divine instinct” in the 
church. 

The Academy announces that Rev. A. B. Grosart, of Blackburn, is about to pub- 
lish by subscription the complete poetical and prose works of George Herbert, and 
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he has recently announced several important discoveries which justify us in lookin 
for a very satisfactory edition of the writings of this popular English classic. 
Among these is a MS. of fully one half of “The Temple,” Herbert’s best known 
work, with the author’s additions and corrections, and six unpublished English 
poems; two unpublished sets of Latin poems, entitled Passio aiscripta and hucus 
in Herbert’s autograph, and his own autograph copy of 7riumphans Mortis, and 
another Latin poem ; and a MS. “ containing the Orations and Letters of the pub- 
lic orator of the University of Cambridge from 1616 to 1636, thus covering the en- . 
tire period of Herbert’s holding the office.” This last will be of special value for 
the Memoir of George Herbert, with which Mr. Grosart intends to introduce this 
important addition to his excellent “ Fuller’s Worthies’ Library.” Translations 
of the Greek and Latin Works will be given, and the text, which has appeared 
in a sadly corrupted form in all modern reprints, will be restored to its original 
urity. 

The Missionaries of the various churches in India have started the 7udian Quar- 
terly Review, the first number of which, published at Madras, July 1873, is before 
us. This of itself is gratifying evidence of the great advance in the work of Mis- 
sions there, not only in its direct evangelical results, but in its promotion of letters, 
culture and civilization. On this account we hail its appearance ; but more espe- 
cially, because it is a vehicle for a large range of discussions on Missionary 
questions, and particularly Missionary Ecclesiasticism, which cannot be adequately 
conducted through any home organ. India is the country, beyond all others, 
in which such a Quarterly should be maintained, because the missionary body is 
there so much more numerous and representative of Protestant Christendom, and 
otherwise better qualified to sustain it, than in any other country. 

The articles in this number are on the Missionary Character of Paul; the Train- 
ing of Native Preachers; the Relations of the Native Aristocracy to the British 
Government; Early Glimmerings of Divine Truth in India; Old Canarese Lit- 
erature ; Growth in Spirituality of the Native Church; Buddhism ; The Shiahpish 
Kafirs; Notes and Intelligence. 

This range of subjects speaks their importance. They are as a whole ably 
handled, and as none but those actually on the ground, and devoted to Christian- 
izing these astute heathens, could treat them. We hope we may, in due time, find 
room to show our appreciation, by an occasional reprint from this Review among 
our own articles. That on the “ Training of Native Preachers,” by Rev. Theodore 
S. Wynkoop, would before this have graced our pages, had not the manuscript in 
some unaccountable way got mislaid, so that,—the only instance in all the writer’s 
editorial experience—we have been unable to lay our Hands on it. 

The Theological Review (“ liberal,”) London, Jan. 1. Heteropathy, Aversion, 
Sympathy, by Frances Power Cobbe. 2. Friends and their Foes, by A. Gordon, 
3. A. H. Sayce on the Genealogical Table in Genesis. 4. Chas. Beard, A Glimpse 
of French Friends. 5. W. J. Lamport, The Plimsoll Agitation. 6. Strauss and 
Religion, by J. H. Scholten, D.D., of Leyden. 7. Contemporary Religious Ma- 
terialism by Albert Réville, D.D. 8. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 

The Academy begins the year in an enlarged form, and will henceforth be pub- 
lished weekly. It is in many respects for the student the ‘best Journal of the kind 
in England; giving critical yet concise notices of new and important works in 
all branches of literature and science. The articles, too, are signed with the names 
of the authors. It contains a well-selected bibliography of the newest publications, 
and gives the contents of the leading periodicals of England, Germany, France, and 
other countries. ; 

M. J. de Goeje writes to The Academy from Holland that he has found in the 
library of the Hague, an Arabic MS. of the work of Averroés on the Organon of 
Aristotle, which Casaubon used, but which was supposed to be lost: he also dis- 
covered another work of Averroés, viz., a Commentary on the Metaphysics of * 
Aristotle—the first nine books; that on books x, xi, xii, (or xi, xii, xiii, in some 
editions) is added by another hand. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor, in a paper read before the Philological Society, grapples with 
the problem of the Etruscan Inscriptions, contending that they are “ neither Italic 
nor Aryan, but North Turanian, Altaic, and chiefly Finnic.” 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, sub-librarian of Cambridge University Library, has discovered 
the Latin version of Ezra, book iv, long lost :—it contains some 80 verses, which 
come in between the vs. 35 and 36 of ch. vii. 





